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to- the Crippling of Crops of Corn, impoveriſhing 
the Tenant, prejudicing the Landlord, and contri- 
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of Life in particular. For, as the Hand can never 
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and Breadth of Earth, this excellent Plough ſup» 
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Gravels, dry Loams, and other hard Soils. Nor, 
will this moſt ſerviceable Plough” loſe any of its 

| Seed at the Land's-end, as ſome may imagine; be- 
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its fixed Handles; the third Wheel ceaſes moving, 
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Depth; and, as this Wheel turns, it turns ſmaller 
ones and Pullies, that occaſion the Seed to drop re- 
gularly out. The Account belonging to this Plough 
take as follows, as it is publiſhed in a Print by the 
Inventor, WRT SS. S263 4 IEEE, 
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below the Injury of Froſt, and Heat, and Rapine of 
Secondly, The Corn may be ſown in the Middle, 
or convenient Depth of Mould. TE 
Thirdly, The Corn ſown in Ranges (the Inter- 
vals being two Feet or more) gives Room for 
Houghing, or Weeding, and Earthing up. 
Fouribiy. If the Staple or Mould is ſhallow, by 
= this Plough and Harrow may be collected a pro- 
per Quantity of it for the greateſt Nouriſhment of 
the Grain. ” £ 5 Þ . 
Hiftbhy. Plowing the Intervals after the Corn is 
ſown, gives the Advantage of a Summer - fallow. 
Sixthly, Before Winter, in the Middle of each 
Interval, may be raiſed a Ridge, to protect the 
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Corti Sali 2 Winck, A 1 . | as ws 
being driven. away by them. The Furrows or 
Trenches, from whence the Earth of theſe Ridges 
is taken, drain the Water from the Corn, ſo that 
it will lie drier and warmer chan in the common 
Method of Sowing. WI 
Seventhly. If Tumeps a are Filled, Corn may be 
drilled in the Intervals in Spring, which” prevents a 
Crop being loſt Ty) late a... + or Taking off the 
Turneps. Sat 2608 
Eigbihly. The Airggd Rays of the Sun, wich 38; 
a free Paſſage along the Intervals, will ſtrengthen the 
loweſt Knots of the Corn, by which Means it is not 
fo likely to fall as in the common oy, whichs 
excludes the Benefit. tn 
Nintbly. Taking off the 1 And the lowers 
Wheel 8 Axis of which on one Side turns under 
a Plate ſcrewed on) and diverſifying the Share. 
This Plough may be uſed for any Sort of ogy 
between the Drills. 8 5 
Tenthly. The Cog- wheel; moving on a clear! 
Furrow, is not liable to the common” Obſtradti- 
ons. | 199 
Furtzer Advantages gelen ging to the . and 200 
pulley Drill-Ploughs. Theſe two Ploughs, with their 
Appendages, I recommend to be ſo uſeful, that, in 
my humble Opinion, none ought to be without one; 
or both, where their Situation and Soil will admit of 
their Uſe, becauſe of che many Advantages attend- 
ing the Drill Huſbandry. If you have no Com- 
mon for Sheep, or if you live remote from Towns, 
and cannot conveniently get Dreſſing or Manure 
for your Land; or, that it is too dear for your 
Purpoſe; or, if you are poor and unable to pur. 
chaſe it; theſe Ploughs will ſupply the Deficiency 
in a great Meaſure. By the Uſe of theſe Ploughs, 
 Horſe-breaks, and ay enki way the extreme Loſs 
of + Ao: pm and may be here "oy 
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great Damage of loſing the third-Year's Crop; by 


fallowing and-plowing the Ground, for Turneps, or 
theſe Inſtruments : conſtantly; keep the Land! an ; 
ſo that one or two Crops may be had every Tear 
ſucceſſively off it, without impoveriſhing the 


Ground, if it is rightly managed, by alternate So- 
ings of Corn, Turneps, and artificial Graſſer. 
Drill corn is ſooner ripe, and. eafier, reaped, or 
mowed, than that ſawn in Broad and Ridge: lands. 
Caterpillar and Canker-worm, are better kept off 
from ſpoiling young Turneps, Peaſe, Flax, Rapes, 
French Wheat, Weld, Clover, and other Vegeta - 
are very much ſubject to. But I am ſenſible, that; 
to theſe Lines there will ariſe ſome Objections,, 
as, that theſe Inſtruments are too chargeable, or 
that their. Uſes are too difficult to ungerſtand. 
To which I anſwer: J muſt own, it is my Opini- 
on, that the very ingenious Mr. Tul has ſo ma- 
thematically contrived his Drill- Plough, and ſome” 
other Inſtruments, as to render them chargeable 
to make, and difficult to underſtand in their Uſes; 
and therefore rather above the Pocket and Capaci- 
ty of common Farmers. But the three-wheel Drill 
Plough is ſo plainly put together, and may be 
made ſo cheap, that both theſe Objections have no 
Room, I think, to be offered by the meaneſt Far- 


mer, conſidering its immenſe Value in prevent- 


ing and deſtroying Weeds, keeping the Ground 
always in a Tilth, fertilizing the Crops, and keep- 
Ing off the frequent deſtructive Blights and Mil- 
dews ; to which laſt Misfortune, incloſed Fields, 
eſpecially, very much ſubje& Corn; and Which, 
J fay again, is thus much prevented by the Eh | 
| „ | J | | val, 
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van that is allowed to Arillec Wheat, mts 3 = 
For here the Winds have ſuch free 'Acceſs to paſs, 
and the Ears and Stalks of Corn are ſo readily waved 
by the ſame, that the Mildews cannot eaſily make 
a Lodgment ; or, if they do, a leſſer Strength of 
Wind will prove a Cure, when that Corn, which 
was ſown, and grows in a promiſcuous”! 
will ſuffer ; and if T might write it within! | 
Selſepraiſe, I would fay, I believe 1 have done 
Priſire an 2 Service, by ſending this 
moſt neceſſary g three - Wheel Drill-plough 
with its A ages to Scarborough, in Nora. 
ary 1738, which, I find, have ſince proved Mo“ 
dels or Samples, to. their Wheelers, The Ploughs 
_— for making more by, to the' very great Ad- 
vantage of the Northern Counties: And here 1 

take the Opportunity of returning my Thanks to 
that great Promoter of his Country's Good, the 
Gentleman I ſent them to, who, beſides paying 
me my reaſonable Price for theſe two Inſtruments, 
ſome” budded Cherry-trees, Fulbam rath-ripe Bar- 
ley-Sced, and a Sack of Tick-beans, was generouſ- 
ly pleaſed to ſend me a Preſent of his Coun 
Produce. But there are ſtil! further Advantugey 
belonging to this three-wheel Drill-plough, and 
they are theſe, viz. by fixing two Pieces of Wood, 
or Sticks, to the Arſe of the broad Boards, they 
may be made to ſerve as a Harrow, by gathering 
and laying» up the Mould, and leaving it in Form 
of a little Ridge on the Drill, ſo that this three- 
wheel Plough may be faid to | plow, ſow, and 
harrow all at a Tine with the Help of only one, 
or two Horſes at moſt ; which mii be of exqui- 
ſite Service to the Grain, becauſe it leaves ſuch a 
Covering on it, as not only ſecures it againſt ſe- 
veral Sorts of Injuries, but alſo ſerves as a Dreſ. 
ſing, or Manure, all the following Seaſon of the 
| Tear - 1 the Rain's waſhing down the nitrous 
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ity of ſuch Earch on he Roos of the. Corn, 


| ou at the ſame Time, it is collecting more from 


the Air it is thus to. The next Advan- 
tage I ſhall mention is in the. following Account of 


Horſe-breaks, 


The double Broad. 8 Hort breal. This 1 ate 


invenced Machine is certainly of excellent Ute, 


when rightly and timely employed between Rows, 
of drilled r In ſome Parts of Suffalk, 


| and in Middleſex, they make Uſe of a Plough or 
Break with two broad Boards, which ſer ves to 


break the Ground between Rows of their Beans 


and Peaſe, and for turning the Mould on each Side 


of their Roots but ſuch Plough or Horſe- break 
muſt not be uſed in this Manner unleſs the Ground 
be very light and looſe, left the clotty Earth bruiſe 
and beat down the Stalks, and do more Harm than 
Good. However, to anfwer this Piece of Service 
rather better, the three wheel Drill- plough, in ſuch 
Ground, will do very well, becauſe its two broad 


Boards, ſtanding very narrow, will open a Drill in 


the Middle of the Interval, and throw the Earth 
on each Side towards the Rows of Beans and Peaſe : 
Then, as ſoon as this is done; a Man; with the. 


Common Hand-hough, may directly follow, and 
pull up the looſe Mould to the Stalks, without do- 


ing the leaſt Damage, if he is careful in the Opera- 
tion: And thus the Roots will have an Addition of 
Earth laid on them, to their great Improvement, 

whilſt they grow without being hurt by any of the 
weedy Tribe. But the following Sort of Horſe- | 
breaks are much better. 


The Prong Horſe-break for. Corn-ground. There 


is 2 narrow Inſtrument of three Prongs, made a 


little crooked, ſome two Inches wide, and. ſome 


W ſharper, faſtened to a Beam, and made Uſe of by 


ſome of the acuteſt Farmers, that exquiſitely, Ro 1 


between Rows of Beans, Peaſe, * Sc. ſawn. 
at 
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commonly, 


dete Plate Horſo-break. This Machiile is wang 


| Gras, Sc. every Year, for en at the leaſt Ex. 


Hough Horſe- breaks, actually: in Uſe with T enants, 
Hops, c. 


dt WAY Inches; or PE Feet Diſtance 
this Prong-break is drawn bete. 

bur one Horſe" in a narrow Wheels 
carriage for looſening the Ground, and prepar Ny 
it for the Work of another Inſtrument I am got 75 


to write of. ee 


rally made Uſe of, when the Prong break has be. 
pac, looſened” the Earth once or twice, and killed} 
or hindered; the Growth of Weeds; then it is, 
that they draw 'this 12 rofitable Inſtrument betweer 
the Rows of Corn, Turneps, St. Foyn,' Lucetn, 
Sc. which, being, ſome nine, others eleven Inches 
broad in a Sort of Plate of Iron, takes the middle 
Ground, and throws it to the Sides of the grow: 
ing Vegetables, by drawing it between two Wheels; 
with two or more Horſes ; where it adminiſters 
the ſweeteſt and beſt of Drefling, or Manure, to 
their Roots, and that in the moſt plentiful and 
cheapeſt Manner of all others, giving the nouriſh- 
ing Dews an Opportunity to lodge their Nitre in 
great Quantities, and, with the Help of the Prong. 
break, keeping the Ground in a continual Tilth,! 
ready for ſowing Corn, Turneps, Rapes, Wel 
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nce and Troubſe. —4 
Me Hough Horſe- break. There are three 980 of 


for improving their Crops of Corn, Graſſes, and 
The firſt is made with three Houghs 
fixed to one ſtrong iron Handle, that is faſtened 
into a wooden Beam, and is made Uſe of, by 
Lodging its End on the Gallows-wheel Carriage 
of the three- wheel Drill-plough, which is now 
taken off, to make Room for this Hough-brea 
and with this, and two or more Horſes in Lenk 
they ſtir and raiſe the Ground between the Rows" 
of Peaſe and Beans ſowed in Drill, at two = eet 

a un- 
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aſunder, to. revent, md deſtroy gi PROS, of 


I FP. the Earth of the Intervals i in a 
conſtant Tilth. -- The, ſecond. is. made with a 
Hough and cutting Tron, for likewiſe ftirring 


mg and moving the Earth between the Rows of Corn, 
bag ©. which, when done, 4 Man with a Hand- 
ne! hough is to be employed, to pull up, and lay the 
be. Jooſe Mould on the Roots of the growing Vegeta- | 
ed, bles ; which Work is to be repeated, according 
to the Plough-maker's Account, that I have here 
een tranſcribed in his own Words, as he ſent them to 
th me, in the two following Copies of his Letters. 
hes And as to the third Hough- break, I have held it in 
dle a Kentiſh Hop-ground, Where it "Joes vaſt Service, 
by extirpating Se and Weeds between the Rows 
1s; of Hops, and is made after this Manner, viz. 
ers There are nine little iron Feet, or Houghs, - fixed 
wo in a triangular Frame of Oak, four in the hind 
nd Part, and two in each Side, 15 one before. The 
n. bind Houghs are four Inches broad each, the reſt 
in narrower, and have one little iron Wheel fixed 10 
o WA che Point, or fore Front, which ſerves to keep the 


Houghs from entering too deep into the Ground, 


hi! 

FH and cauſes the Break to be drawn the eaſter after 
xs two Horſes in Length. This Machine is about 
4 half the Weight of the great Turnep-hough- 
of plough, which indeed, is ſo heavy, that it requires 


five Horſes to draw its fifteen Houghs ; and tho? 
this Hough-break is light in itſelf, yet its nine 

broad Feet or Houghs make it ſo hard a Draught, 
that it obliges the Break-man to ſtop at little 
3 Diſtances, and, by its ſhort, two- fixed Handles, 
heave ic almoſt out of the Ground, before he can 
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proceed again; and then he leaves a Gathering of 
| WS Earth behind him, which a Man with a three- tine 
N Fork ſpreads about. 


The Maker's Character of the three-wheel Drill. 
log, and two Sorts of Fee Sir, I re- 
- "ceived 
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will be four Poun 


plain ous of any Length, as ou Corn is a- 
8 The firſt is, 
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three Houghs of different Lengths, and an Earth- 


and a third for ſowing Peaſe. 


ed Phi 


ceived yours Yeſterday, Ne and, according to your 
Requeſt, I am very ready to ſerve you. The Charge 
of] the Dgll-p ploogh, is ſow Wheat and Beans, 
in my Shop, without Carria 
to London, or W err T will put you ina Box 
to ſow Peaſe, and, by them three, you ma ſow 
any Grain, As to the Break, I make two 
one with three Houghs, thus, A, though in a 
regular Manner, to clear one A& the other, 
and break all the Gtound. The other Break is a 


do uppoſe, eſt, where your 
and is ſtrong and hard, and you defire to 90 
deep, for this with you may go Half as deep a8 
Plough. The other will be as well, if your Land 
is light, and your Deſire only the Cutting up the 
Weeds, If you have the laſt; I commonly mike 


en Iron with them. The Charge of either of 
them will be thirty Shillings, the laſt with an 


earthen Iron, and he firſt without. Sir. 2 if you 
en 


pleaſe to ſend Orders for any Thing, ſend bob 
wide the Wheels muſt go wideſt, ind how narrow 
the narroweſt, for, if your Wheels go two Feet a- 
part, your Corn will be one, and fo to any Diftance. 
Sir, pleaſe to ſend the Perſon's Name, to whom 
am to deliver, to the Cu/tom-Houſe-Key, which 
do ſuppoſe to be Bear- Rey, or near it; if not, ſend 
me Word where. Sir, yours to command. 
Jan. 22, 1738. Janes Calin. 


N. B. There are three Sorts of adden or drill 4 
wooden Boxes, delivered with the Three-wheel 


Drill-plough 3 one for Wheat, the other for Beans, 
Now one of theſe 


little Boxes is to be put on the Spindle under the 
Hopper, according to the Sort of Seed you ſow; 
and, as he ſays, with theſe three, may be fown 


almoſt 
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or flat, and lies on a Bolſter, which riſes or falls 
for the ſame Purpoſe, The Chain, with a crook- 
ed Link, muſt go through the third or fourth 


the large Chain a little upwards ;_ which, when 
| drawn forward, will cauſe the Collar-Chain to 


go the ſteadier for it; and ſome Plough-men, with 


* * Fx gt. * * 3 . . 
- 8 2 rennen 2 "IP ( a ALY wy 4 7 4 . . . 
OLD RS OI d Ee EIN Sr Out. Flag V r 


Wy ay, a whole Day, without Holding, when turned 
in at the End, and that Collar is one great Means 


Hopper, if you look and try, you will find that 
it riſes and falls by the Screw which ſtands up- 
W ''ght in the Hopper, and the Uſe of that Spring 


2 18 


he ſingle Hough- 


Link of the large Chain, from the Hook in the 
Carriage, and come up each Side, and hook to 
the Collar on the Beam ſo tight, that it may raiſe 


us, will make their Ploughs go a hundred Rods, 


* 


confine the Beam ſteady, ſo that the Plough will = 


of doing the fame. As for the Spring, in the 


com mand. 


ip mall Chain fact cned fo Tron, i 
1 | _ the Side- wheel, i Merle 10 18 ande fall 
1 do the Handle, for the Plough- man to rake up the 5 
5 Wheel at the Land's Ends; but not fo tight, but WW, 
11 to give the Wheel 38 to teach the Ground in 
1 a low; Place, for, if it do not touch the Ground, it : 
1.4/0 may as well ſtand ſtill. Mr. Parker's Diſtance, WW | 
1 þ! I believe, for the moſt Part, is ſrom ten to twelve Wil . 
1 Inches, or more, 8 the- Ground is. very "foul, for = - 
1 ſowing Wheat. Hf ſeldom or never ſows One . 
0 Sort of Grain two Fan in one Ground, and, 1 : | q 
11 believe, never makes a Fallow on Purpoſe x a « 
{210 Wheat, but ſows it after. Beans, and ſometimes a .. 
1 backward Piece of Peaſe, and a one Tear, and ! 
0 ſometimes a two Year's Clover-Lay: But, for the 1 
1 moſt Part, his Peaſe came off ſoon enough to ſow Will « 
ih 'F urneps. He ſometimes makes a Fallow in ſome ll 1 
N. of his pooreſt Land for Turneps, and, I believe, _ B 
1 lays always ſome Amendment on that Fallow, þ 
og which is Dung, Lime, or Chalks, as he thinks = 
WY as other good Huſbandmen do. As to the Dutch 
. Hough and Horſe-break, that are. to be uſed as = 
1 often as you ſee Occaſion, the oftener you uſe 
wh them, the better Order you, will "find your Land Wl 
Wl. in, when your Crop comes off. When your Peaſe 
Wil and Beans are young, it will be a g00 ood Way, and 
1 which moſt do, to hough them, that is, draw the a 
1 | Earth a little to. them on each Side, before you 
ot uſe the Horſe-break.” So I have given you as good Wl 
oy Directions as I can in 1 every Rm from yours 0 
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AH 18 conſe Aichi ' of the cheese 
Drill;plotigh may, perkz „ſeem to _repre« 
ſent it, to ſome, an intri re difficult. Inſtrument 
to underſtand, and for the P e to hold. 
As to the, firſt, T believe, I ma it would: -not 
| appear. a Farmer fo, that Tad” but à Quarter 
of an Hour's Explanation of its Parts: "An ag 
to the Second, I am ſure it is a'Plough” that is 
| eaſier held than any other, beciufe Vit has two 
broad Boards, and alway s'works' in a Tilth, looſe, 
fine Earth: And I can nber „ that it is the 
moſt likely Plough of any Lever fa a to come in- 
to common , Uſe, where "the Soil ang Situation 
will admit of it; for this Plough will not anſwer 
in a very ſtony Ground, not oy well in ſtiff ridge 
Vale Lands. But in Chalks, Gravels, Loams, 
Sands, and, indeed, in all Earth” that lies wolera- 
bly dry, and where a Drill ean be eaſily made for 
ſowing Corn in, or artificial Graſſes, Turneps, 
Weld, Seeds of Trees, Se. it will do Wonders. 
The fir ſt Knowledge I had of this three- wheel 
Drill-plough, was at Franten near Bath, where Far- 
mer Clements received it from his Landlord, who 
ſent it above a hundred Miles to hiin. 

The Prong Horſe. break, for keeping Hop- grounds | 
clear of Weeds. This Prong Horſe-break has four 
Irons, a little crooked, or bowed, like 'fo many 
Coulters, hanging down from the Beam, in which 
they are fixed, and is guided by two ſhort wooden 
Handles, when held by the Plough or Break-man, 
and drawn by two Horſes,” and a Boy to drive. 
With this Inftrument may be looſened nine Acres 
of Ground in four Days, provided the Horſes are 
tour, and the Earth had been dug or tillaged in 
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: © 9s helen, in abi is not to be lifted 4. 
moſt ont of the r N 
an 


Hough- break is, unleſs.it yet 
will ſtir and clean the Comes. well lf Weeds 


and. that if it be a little dag which the 
break is not ſo. a. Inſtrument for. 


is uſed in ſome Places. with five Prongs Sed ta 
a flat iron Bar, with Holes to let it go e ar 
ſhallower, which. renders it ſo. See. chat, 
after the Hop- alle , re "he firſt Time dug 
Spade, about, or e on wi | uſe 
no other Tool all. pts eee ter, for k Keeping 
the Intervals clear of | Graſs. and Weeds, 


hollowing the Ground, to let in the Sun, Air, 


and * ＋ to the Hop-Roots, which it will effec- 
tually do, if drawn three or four Times in a Sea- 


or Alleys. fn n ſhort, it is certainly the chea 
and beſt Invention of al others, for 8 
grounds, which when T firſt ſaw, I aſked if it did 


not leſſen the poor Man's Bread too much; but 


it was replied No, for that the Labourer did not 


complain, becauſe he performed his Digging the 


fame Ground once or twice a Year, with the more 
Eaſe, when this Prong-break had looſened it be- 


fore or after; and becauſe he was at other Times 
employed in Moulding up the Hills, Manuring the 


Land, Foling the We and doing Xeveral other 
Works. 


The | TR 3 for Turneps, Sec. This 5 


mas with. three ſtout Pieces of Oak, about three 
Feet and a half, or four Feet long each, in a tti- 


angular Manner. In theſe are. faſtened fifteen 
ſmall Houghs, or Shares, or iron. Feet, at the 


End of ſo many iron Rods: Eight in 3 hind Row, 


three on each Side, one in the Middle, with. a 
little Wheel © a about eight Inches Diameter, 


that 


1 five Feet long in all, 
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and to keep the Hough from entering too deep 1 


for Want of Time, or Hands to -hough 


Charge. 


| Pleaſure, he can 
laſt Plowing 


above any 


chat ſerves inſtead of 4 Foot, to make it g eaſy, 
* 

to the Ground. This Inſtrument will employ a 
ue Team of Horſes to draw it, and then, when 
urneps are very young, and apt to burn or ſor 


This Machine, by leaving only the eight Houghs 
in the hinder Beam, will ſo tear up 2 And ſit 
the remaining Turneps for Hand-houghing, that 
it may be performed with half the Trouble and 
Thus, when T. are taken, and 
full thick, this Hough plough, or Niget, 
as it is called in Kent, ought to be made Uſe off 
before the Hand- hough, becauſe, by its two fixed 
Handles, a Man may dextrouſly guide it; and by 
heaving the hind Part up, and letting it down at 
h up ſome Tu „and 
miſs others,” as they ſtand thick or thin. But this 
is not all the Uſe that this pwr mans H 
plough is put to; it is often employed in the 
for Barley, and when it is Tor drawn 
by four or five Horſes, its fifteen Houghs will fo 


Iooſen and fine the Ground, as to make it in a 


delicate tilth Condition, for ſowing Barley, which, 
Field Grain, requires a hollow clean 
Earth. The firſt of this Sort I ſaw at Oatford in 
Kent, where, after I had walked a Mile with 


| the Plough-man, J gave him Six- pence to drink 


for the Sight of it, and for Hearing what he had to 
lay of the ſeveral Uſes it was proper for; by which 
it may appear, that I have not come by theſe, and 


many other moſt valuable Secrets, without a great 
Leal of Charge 
We known, what a great deal means. 


and Pains. By a little may be 
_ The Prong Hand. hough. This is a Hand-Inftru- 
ment, made with three Irons, that are about half 
bent, ſomewhat like our Dung-rake, Theſe are 
— to an iron ſhort Handle, that is put into a 
wooden 
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only a Hand- tool, this is for both Foot and Hang, 
to ſupply the Uſe of the Spade. If the Ground is a 
little ſtony, this will eaſily. penetrate. with its four 
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a: wooden: Handley which being raiſed into 
Ker. wih both Hands, the Labourer ſtrikes, t 


Irons into the Earth, and then, with a Wrench, 
he looſens it, and; takes up the Tool again for a 
ſſecond Stroke, and ſo 3 It is thus he hollows 
the Earth, kills.and prevents the Growth of Weeds 
and by this, adds a great Fertility to the Hop. 
roots, inſomuch that fome Planters make Uſe 4 


no other Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, than th 


and the common Sp 
their Ground undet 


Shilling. - 97 by 
The Prong Pad. As the Prong. end hall 


ſharp- pointed ſtrait iron Prongs, fixed in a wooden 


5 ers like a Shovel, with which 4 Man will 


dig about half an Acre of Ground in one , Day; 


where the Earth has been lately looſened. Both 
this and the Prong Hand- hough ſerve. excellent; 


ly well to ſtir and hollow the Ground between. the 
Rows of Hops: And in Fields, between the 
Rows of Beans, Peaſe, Turneps, Barley, Wheat, 
or artificial Graſſes, killing 1 preventing Weeds, 
to the great Improvement of Hops, and all Sorts 


of drilled Vegetables. An 


The Beck-hough. Is an Tnflouaens differing 
from the common Pick-axe, or Mattock, only b 
having its two Ends about four Inches broad, 
which they dig up the Ground of Hop-alleys : : 
This, at Farnbam. in Surry, is ſo eſteemed, that 
there is hardly any other Tool uſed to weed theip 


Hop-grounds, and to keep them clean and a 
for 


%Y lk © \|o\3A = 89 tons 


de, with which they — 
à conſtant Tilth, free of 
Weeds; and it is fo, that, with; this Prong Hand- 
hovgh, one Man will dig or looſen half an Acre 
of Ground in one Day, for hoe he receives 1 
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for, by its Make, the Digger can enter the Earth 
deeper, than with either the Prong Hand-hough, 
or Prong - ſpade; and it is with this Tool that they 
keep their Plantations of Hops in a moſt fine 
Tilth, by uſing it two or three Times in a Sum- 
mer, in one Hop- garden, to the great Benefit of 
poor Labourers, who are here pretty numerous, 
and yet maintain their Families well. N 

De common Plate Hand- hough. Is ſo well known, 
that I ſhould ſay nothing of it, was it not upon the 
drilling Account, for here its Uſe is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, when the Drill- three- wheel-plough, or 
[Horſe-break, cannot come near enough to turn 
up the Mould cloſe enough to the Roots of the 
Corn, . Turneps, Graſſes, Sc. Then it is, that this 
Inſtrument muſt be employed, to ſupply the Defect, 
Which it will dextrouſly do, by being worked in 
drawing and laying up the Earth to all the Roots, 
ven and cloſe to the very Stalks, which thus will 
Wprove a new Recruit or Dreſſing; to them a La- 
our, that ought not in the leaſt to be grudged, 
ince it ſaves the great Charge of Manures, helps to 
bring forward an early Crop, and at the ſame 
Lime deſtroys the deſtructive Weed, and employs 
poor Men, In ſhort, this common Hough, with 
rhich we hough all our Turneps, Sc. and the 
reat Service of the Dutch Hough, to hough be- 
ween the cloſe Rows of drilled Whear, are of pro- 
igious Value to the Farmer in particular. — In 
py next Book for July, I ſhall give an Account of 
another pretty invented Drill-plough now in uſe for 
Ving Horſe-beans on Vale Ridge-lands. | 
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| Low 1 this Month in the 
Chilturn 1 — the firſt Stirree, of 
cond Plowing, after Fallowing in April, is ſome- 
times performed in May, but for the moſt Pary 
early in this Month, preparatory for getting the 
Land in a fine Tilth, ready to foi Wheat or Rye 
about Michaelmas next. In Order to which, the 
are ſeveral Sorts of Plowings requiſite for this Pi: 
poſe, according to the Nature of the Soil; and 
| therefore I ſhall particularly mention thoſe chat aft 
. actually performed, in order for reducing the ſor: 
* 1y, clotty, four Earth, into the fineſt and ſweeteſt 
if Condition, in the quickeſt and beſt Manner, and 
firſt I ſhall begin with _ 5:1 , 6 
 Broad-land Plowing. In Chalk, Sands, Gra- 

vels, and ſuch light Soils, the firſt Stirree is gene⸗ 

rally performed by plowing the Ground in Broad- 
lands, as it was done the laſt Time at the fallow- 
ing Seaſon, but the Harrows ſhould precede this 
Plowing, and then it · ſhould be done croſs the laft 
Way. And, when the Earth lies in this Broad 

land Poſture, we call it clean Plowing, or an in- 

tire Stirring of all the Ground; and thus it n. 
certainly made fitter for the Fold than in an 
other Form; becauſe the Sheep lies here in even 
Ground, and dungs and ſtales in a regular Man- 

ner, which will cauſe the Grain to flouriſh in 

an equa] Growth. In Herifordſpire we commonly 

do this Work with a_two-wheel Fallow-plough, 

or with the two-wheel Bobtal-plough, or with 

the pecked ſhare Foot-plough, In Norfolk and 
Suffolk with the two-wheel Jockey-plough ; in Sur- 
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better than any ſingle Ploun gg. NY. 
_ Plowing Land in Bouts, If Chiltarn Land is of 


is a moſt excellent Way to break and level the 
Ground, if it is bouted twice ſucceſſively z becauſe 
this is the deepeſt of Plowings, and beſt ſerves to 
kill Weeds, ſweeten and fine the Earth, and ex- 
poſe it to the Power of the Sun and Air in the 
| beſt Manner poſſible: Vet is thete one Inconveni- 
ency attending it, and that is, when Sheep are 


EE Abd Es IC aa CT 


Wy folded on the Bouts, the Dung is apt to roll into 
rene. the T horoughs, and be buried by the next deep 
bad. Bout-plowing ; and for this Reaſon it is that a 
Jow- WW prudent Manager will harrow down a Fold-courſe, 
"this ; croſs the Field before the Folds, and, when this is 
falt finiſhed, he will harrow down another, and fo on; 
dal. which prevents the Misfortune, by laying the 
Va ; Ground firſt all even, otherwiſe, at Harveſt, the + 
it's Corn will be found to grow in ſome Places thick, 
Any and ſome thin. To the great Damage of the Far- 
even mer, Bouting here is performed with the two- 
Man- hee! Fallow-plough, Jockey -plough, Bobtail- 
h in plough, Turnriſe-plough, or with the one-wheel  _ 
only Plough, or pecked Share- foot Plough. | . 
uzh, Plowing in two-bout Lands, or four thorough 
with AY S itches. This Work, in the Chillurn ſtiff Grounds, 
and is often performed as a firſt Stirree in this Month, , 
Sur- by harrowing the laſt broad Lands plain, and then 


D 2 | _ plowing 


| plowing it into two bodt egen or what wa 
four chorogh Stitches," croſs the aft Plowing 
and is a good Way to break, fine; and ſweeten 
the Land Tor ſowing Cole, or 'Rape-ſeed,” Wheat 
Rye, Sc. at the next Seaſon, becauſe this Form 
breaks and expoſes moſt Part of. the Ground to the 
Sun and Air, in a higher Situation than it lay in 
f Broad - lands, keeps it from lodging Waters, and 
Hys it ready for Four-thorouging it again nen 
Time. Dot on this Sort of Plowing we ſeldom 
fold, but dreſs the Ground with Dung, or Hair 
or Hoofs, or Trotters, or Horn- ſhavings, Sprats, 
and ſuch like, by plowing it in, and ſowing Wheat 
at the ſame Time in theſe four-thorough Stitches. 
Another Way is to hack or comb the Ground, and 
is ſo good a Sort of Plowing, to ſhorten and ſweeten 
the Farth, that it is more and more practiſed, fot 
Reaſons I am going to ſhew; but, before I con- 
clude this Article, F ſhould ſay, that this Sort of 
Plowing is beſt performed with the Whear-ſeed 
two-wheel Plough, becauſe this plows the narrow. 
eſt of any of the two-wheel Sorts. 

Plowing Lands in Hacks or Combs. ＋ his is 4 
Sort of Plowing much uſed of late in Hertfordſpire 
eſpecially, and is by many put in Practice in both 
our Chilturn {tiff and ſhort Soils, as the firſt Stirree 
in this Month, by plowing the Land a-croſs the 
laſt Broad- lands in Hacks or Combs, and this 
reduces a clotty Earth fine in a little Time, and 
greatly prevents and deſtroys the Growth of Weeds, 
as it may be performed with the two-wheel Fal- 
low-plough, Peck-ſhare Foot-plough, Jockey- 
plough, wooden-chip two-wheel Plough, Turn- 
riſe-plough, or over-check one-wheel Plough, to 
the Farmer's great Advantage, And, in this 
Month, this Operation is wanted more chan at a- 
ny other Time, for folding Sheep on the ſame. 
If you fold on Broad lande, the Sun has ſo much 

Power 
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will in er Meaſure be dried up, and a gteat . 
deal loſt; whereas, by folding” them on this hath . 
ed Ground,” the Feet of the Sheep, by Morning, 
will pull down the ſmall Ridges, nd cover "both 
their Dung and Urine ſo well, that, when they 2 5 
let out of the Fold, the Ground will lie ſmooth; 
that, beſgre they went on it, lay in a very rough 
Manner. N. B If you plow the Ground welf, 
in dry Seaſons, this Year, you may depend on it, 
it will plough the better for it the next Tear, and 
become a fine Tilth the ſooner. Bur, for a further 
Account of theſe ſevera} Sorts of Plowing, ſee my 
Vale and Chil:uru Farming Book, where I have 
wrote much larger, than a Monthly Book will ad- 
mit of. WL 3 

Vale Plowing, Here they ſtir their Ridge half 
Acre and Acre Lands commonly twice "before 
Harveſt, by Ridging up each Time with the Foot- 
plough; others will plow and ſtirree but once 
before Harveſt : If twice, they ſtirree in this 
Month, and the other in Juh, Juſt before they 
begin to reap ; but this Work is governed part- 
ly by the Seaſon of the Lear, and the Condition 
the Ground is in: If the Thiſtles and Weeds grow 
high and thick, they ſtirree twice, if not but once; 
and, in Caſe it is a very dry Summer, once will then 
do better than twice in a wet Summer. 

Plowing Size or Bout-lands in low Si ituations.— 
In Acton Pariſh in Middleſex, and in many other 
Parts of that County, after having fallowed their 
low, wettiſh, clayey, or tiff loamy Ground in 
eight Thoroughs, or four-bout or three. bout 
Lands, they ſtirree it the Beginning of this Month, 
by plowing it the fame Way again with their 


Swing. -plough, and make a new "I where the 
lalt 


. laſt henting Thorough or Furrow was. | The, next 


»s Gr URNE pe 8 


Time the Farmer draws the ſeven · beam Dragehar 
ro, which has ſeven iron Tines in each Beam, 
over all the Ground, with eight Hor ſes, for. thi 
heavy large Harrow is as much as fix, ſeven, or eight 
Horſes can draw over ſuch rough Earth; and thus 
he levels all the Field, tears up the twitch or couch 

Graſs,” kills moſt Sorts of Weeds, very much 100 
fens the Surface, and thus prepares it fagsPlowing 
a- croſs the next Time into broad or bout I 


and at laſt into threq or four- bout Lands, when the; 
are ſown with . Za „ 
r | | — | 
8 c H A P. III. = 
9 urneps.. Weir Culture and Inprovement : 


btn pays nnd fr 


LOVING for 4 Crop of Turneps in the 

Chilturn Country, That I may be be faller in 
my Account of the tranſcendent Inſtrument the 
Plough ; I ſhall here remark the Tranſactions of 
my Neighbours, and others, beſides my own, - as 
they relate to the obtaining a good Crop of Tur- 
neps by it. This is the principal Month in the 
whole Year for Farmers to begin ſowing their 
Turnep ſeed in Chilturn incloſed Fields, or in open 
Fields, where the Ground is proper for feeding their 
Sheep, Cows, or Bullocks in Winter. Hence it i 
the eſtabliſhed Maxim took Place, that a Fortnight 
before Midſummer, and for a Fortnight after, it 1s 
the beſt Seaſon for this Purpoſe, for, if Turnep- 
ſeed is ſown ſooner in the Field, they will get fo 
rank, cory, and ſtringy before Winter, or Spring, 
that the Cattle cannot eat them; therefore, we 
make Uſe of our Time, in this Month, to ſow 
that Crop, which is to be firſt begun eating off 


in October, or November, that the Farmer may 
come 
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rly Market, for. ere 
5 nd Welſß Runts, and thereby enjoy the 
reat Benefit, of having his Ground cleared Time 
enough for ſowing Wheat. In this Month in a 
thoſe four - thorough Stitches” or two- bout Lands, 
that, in January laſt, he made, wich the double 
Plough, off a two- bout Land Bean-ſtubble. But 
this laſt Operation he performed with the ſingle wo- 
wheel Fallow-plough, for Back- bouting cannot be 
done with the double ſhared Plough. T he next 
Time he harrowed the Ground plain, dunged it, and 
then plowed” it a-croſs in Broad- lands, for ſowing 
and harrowing in his Turnep-ſ ee. 
A ſecond Way. Another, whoſe Land was a drier 
Loam, fallowed his Pea - ſtubble Stitches into Broad - 
lands in April, and on the ſinth of this Month he 
begun hacking or combing the ſame Ground a-crols 
for Turneps ; after this he harrowed it a-croſs, and 
= plowed it into Broad - lands, and then harrowed in 
his Turnög ſced.sßßß . 27 
Did may. On the twenty-eighch of this 
Month, another harrowed his dry loamy Field, 
croſs the Back- outs, that he had plowed it into 
but the Week before ; and, when he had harrowed 
them plain, he plowed it croſs- ways with the double 
Plough into Broad- lands, and harrowed in his Tur- 
nep- ſeed directl i 2 Ve 1; 17101 
A Fourth Way. Another fallowed his Oat- 
ſtubble into Broad-lands, in April, and the Begin- 
ning of this Month harrowed his deep-clay loamy 
round plain; immediately after, he bouted the 
flame a- croſs; then, a Fortnight after that, he 
HOouted it off the laſt Bout, and directly harrow- 
ed eit plain croſs- ways, when he ſowed his Tur- 
 nep-ſeed, and harrowed it in once in a Place. This 
Mode of Plowing is an excellent Sort, to prepare 
ſtiff, loamy, or clay Lands in the Chilturn Coun- 
| 85 | | . try, 
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PR ng We and to make them. 
E. in ſpewy wet Grounds, becauſe the Bonts l 
a hollow Thorough or Furrow betweęm their tharp 
Ridges; which, though imperceptible after Hat 
towing, yet ſerve for draining ſuch Land, and 
* the Crop a great Deal of Service. in, Wi inter, 
and great Rains. And thus ſuch ſtiff Earth. 
got into a fine Body in a little Time, and made 
full of innumerable; Pores and Cavities, wich. ſen 
2 Receptacles for the ſmall Seeds of Turneps, 
and for a Lodgment and Nurſery of their og 
thready, fibrous Roots. This, laſt Sort of 1 
ing we. perform in Hertfordſbire, with ahe two: 
heel Fallow- peng But when the. laſt. Plow 
ing for 1 is to be done in Broad-lands, 
as it commonly here is, then the a ages 
be done with Saber the Fallow- plough, 0 
two- wheel double Plough; which laſt is 1 
of diſcharging three Acres a Day, with only ſom 
Horſes, that go in a double Rqw, and which 
will work the Ground finer than the ſingle. Dough 
can, for Rea ſons I. hall give in next Month, when 
I wiite a Deſcription of it, fone ne 
Plowing - a wet clung Ground tbe buſt. 2 fora 
Crop of Turneps. If it be an Oat-ſtubble,'\/or Bean- 
ſtubble, fal ow: it in Broad-lands in April; the lat. 
ter End of May hack or comb the ſame Land 
croſs- ways: In June, juſt before the laſt; Plowing, Millie 
harrow a- croſs, and plow it clean overthwart the BW 
Combs into Broad- lands: Then harrow it plain, 
and ſow your Turnep-ſeed, which harrow once in a 
Place. But if the Ground, lies clotty, after the laſt 
Plowing, then -it-ſhould be twice or thrice hat» 
rowed before you ſow the Seed, that it may the 
ſurer take Root, and the T urneps he the eaſier 
haughed. . 
A Crop of 7 urneps got on a Raa On Fal. 
lowing or by plowing the Ground, only. once off 
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the old Stubbles. r has been harrowed i i 
and proved a good Crop by a Chance in a gravel- 
15 Sal, becauſe this Sort 5 Earth is commonly. as 
he wich once Plowing, 6: " 00g N or Loam 
een, * oy * £ 
A of Turneps got wi out arrowing. Ne 
ES that. — a Tiltb, being ſowed with 
Turnep- ſeed, was never harrowed a terwards, be- 
cauſe, my" as the Seedſman had Song Sowing; a 
great Shower of Rainfell and hindered 1 it; yet it prov- 
ed a fine Crop. In warm rainy Weather, in a fine 
| Tilth, and well dreſſed Ground, Turneps will make 
their firſt Appearance in four or five Days, but in 
long dry Seaſons: ſometimes not under three, four, 
or fix Weeks. 
An Oat-ftubble plowed for 7 urneps. This Field 
was a loamy Gravel, that was got ſour and gra- 
zy ; therefore, in January, it was fallowed a- croſs 
the laſt Broad - lands into Broad-lands again. In 
March it was harrowed plain, and hacked a-croſs; 
then, in May the Hacks were harrowed down plain, 
the Field well dunged and preſently plowed in. 
In this Poſture it lay till about Mid/ummer, when 
the Dung got pretty well mixed with the Earth. 
hen, after it had been harrowed plain, the Land 
was plowed, . and the Turnep-ſced harrowed in 
once in a Place. But this is ſeldom practiſed, - to 
give Ground for ſevetal Plowings for Turneps ; 
or would it have been done here, had not the 
Land been very clung, and run over with twitch or 
ouch Graſs, _ © 
A Green Pea or Peaſeod- Stubble plowed for ſowing 
Turnep-ſced. Where Peaſcods have been gathered, 
Ir other Peaſe are ripe and cut off, there you may, 
n ſandy or other. light hot Ground, give it one 
Plowing, and harrow in Turnep-ſeed. This is fre- 
quently done in many Places, eſpecially where the 
arolina, Maſters, Hotſpur, and other forward 
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Staubble was alſo on a ſoamy Soil k- 7 Sith, 
into four-thotovshed" Stitches" 3g 6itl. 


plowed and ſowed it with 
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and then plow a-thwart by hacking the Ground 


this Maxim —5hat late Plotvings make bu 


26 of TURNED | ” 


Ptaſe are Towti, by the three-Whee! 
and thus, by ire Wag the latte 
Month, particular 1 che ere Sort, 1 
4 Crop of Wheat fücceed. wee 1 D «ten 775 ww. 
A Hog-pea StubBle plowed for 


T he Farmer. fallowed them, i Apt, e ere «ways 


bonted them. In June he thorbughed them down) 
harrowed the Ground plain,” and ſowed and "hats 
rowed in his Turnep-ſeed. Now to make à due 
Preparation for obtaining a good Erop of 'Furnbps, 
the Beginning of May, as ſbon as he had plowed 
his Lahd in Bouts he harröwed den as many 
Bouts as ſerved for a Fold-courſe: When one Feld 
courſe was dreſſed, he harrowed down another, and 
ſo folded on till he had done the whole F ield; and 
urnep. ſeed. But the 
making of four-thorough Stitches croſs four-thorougft 
Stitches, is a very unufual Way, becauſe the She 
cannot go to the Bottom of the 614 "Thoroughs! 
however, ſome think it right, on Account of the 
N50 nr being broke ſhorter, by ſuch Croſs- ploꝶ 
„than it would be, if plowed long- ways. 
15 Way. But ſome of our Afternoon Fat 
mers fallow their Stubbles, as late as the Begins 
ning of May, which they let lie till the latter End; 


with the Fallow-plough. In three Weeks Time 
after, they harrow 4 866 then dung and \plov 
a. croſs again into Broad- lands for a Crop of Tur 
neps. But this is poor Husbandry, and often the 
Cauſe, that many Crops have miſſed, becauſe "the 
Earth has not Time to lie, and get ſufficiently 
tweet, For a Farmer ought always to remember 
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-@ Bean-flubble for Turneps. It was 
bouted overthwart the Broad-lands, in Fanuy - 
heginning of June, it was thorougned down. At | 
the latter End, it was harrowed plain, then -dunged, 
plowed, and the Turnep- ſeed harrowed in. This 
was performed in a wet, loamy, flat Field of Land 
in che Cbillurm Country, oooh tt 
Sowing Turnep-ſeed in Drills, In this Poſture, 
 Turnep-ſeed may be fown out of a. Hopper of 
the Three-wheel or Pulley Drill-plough, in ſhal- 
low Drills, which may be afterwards cloſed by 
Houghs, Harrows, or by two Sticks, fixed behind 
the broad Boards, which leave the Drill under a 
ſmall Ridge; and this by only altering or ſhifting 
the round cog; Inſtrument under the Hopper, that is 
proper to drop out this ſmall Seed. For this 
Purpoſe, the Land muſt firſt be got into a very 
fine Tilth, by frequent Plowings with the common 
Plough, and, if you can, dunged ſome Months be- 
fore with Muck rotted very ſhort beforehand. The 
Drills may be made from two to ſix or eight 
Feet Diſtance : If left very wide, then Wheat may 
afterwards be ſown in Drills between the Turneps, 
Here Turneps will thrive much better, than thoſe - 
ſown in the random Way, - becauſe, in the drieſt 
Seaſons, and in the drieſt Soils, they will come up |, 
in leſs Time, though leſs Seed is ſown tbis Way 
dn an Acre of Ground, than when fawn Broadecaſt. 8 
lo, in this drilling Poſture, Turneps are prevent- 
d from burning, or growing yellowiſh in their 
Leaves a long Time; are eaſier houghed, better 
<cured againſt the Slug, Fly, Worm, and Ca- 
erpillar, and from that common deſtructive Tur- 
hep Diſeaſe, which in the ſandy Grounds of Norfolk 
requently happens to great Numbers of Acres in a 
Seaſon, and is there called — Aubury—and which 
2 a little Time reduces one Acre of fine large 
| E 2 > Turneps, 
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Turneps, worth thitty Se to > be mains 
more than five . By theſe Ploughs,” Turnep-ſced 


may be drilled on level Ground, or on Ridge - land 
and, by being houghed by the Break and Hand- 
hough in the Intervals, Wheat may be fown in 


September to great Advantage; after which the 
Turneps may be carried off, and ſold or eaten elſe- 
where, that the ſame Ground may either lie'fak 
low, till Barley or Pea-ſeaſon, or Cole-feed, or at. 
tificial Graſs, may be drilled in the inner 

to great Profit. Ot, I have known this done, Ih 
the Months of April or May: Lou may ſow white, 
blue, or hotſpur Peaſe in Drills, at ſix Feet afun- 
der, and at the ſame Time harrow ſome Dub 
Turnep-ſecd, ſown Broad-caſt, in the Intervals, or 


it may be drilled in, as I ſaid before, and after- 


wards houghed z by which Management, the 
Ground may be all chared at a Time, to drill in 
Wheat, or ſow it in the common Way. Sands, Gra: 
vels, and dry and moiſt Loams are the moſt naty- 


ral Soils for Turneps, and ſo are ſome Sorts of rich 


moiſt Chalks ; but the dry, ſhallow, hurlucky Soft 
is too dry for Turneps to thrive in, for here the 
will lie ſo long before they get into a third or four 
Leaf, that they will be in great Danger of being 


devoured by the Fly and Slug, unleſs the Weather 


be very rainy, But this drill Way of ſowing, with 
good Manure beforehand in the Ground, will make 
ſuch Earth hollow and rich, and cauſe the Seed and 


Turneps to grow by the Help of only Dews, and 
the ſhallow Cover of loofe Ground, to great Perfec- 


tion, but the Drills muſt not be made too deep, 
leſt the Seed be buried; and for Security, after 


jome Earth is pulled down by the Hand-hough'on 


the firſt Sowing, more Seed may be ſown on that, 
and covered. Thus you will have two Comings 
of Turneps, and the furer ſtill, if you ſow old and 


EW Tornep- ſeed, which will prove another Secus' 
rity 
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WE :iccen before of ſowing Peaſe, or Wheat, Broads 
+ between the Rows of Turneps: Tou may drill 
e Turneps at ſix Feet aſunder, and afterwards 
ow Wheat in a Drill in the Middle; and after, 
he Turneps are either eaten off by the Incloſure 
f Hurdles with Sheep, or pulled up and given 
r drilled in their Room; ſo that bath Crops may 
e got off almoſt together. However, this drilling 
WPractice will not anſwer in too ſtony Grounds, nor 
Wn too wet Grounds, nor even in ſome very dry 

ooſe Sands, becauſe the Sands will tumble dow 
J faſt after the Share, that the Drill will be filled 
| * fore the Seed can fall in 5 but, where ſuch Earth 
Vill ſtand long enough for the Seed to fall in, it 
Vill anſwer to good Purpoſe. Remember, that, the 
icher the Land, the later you may venture to ſow 
Lorneps, either in Drills or Broad- lands, for, in ſuch 
oil, latter ſown Turneps will overtake thoſe fown 
Wome Time before in poorer Earth; and, whenever 
ou ſow Wheat after Turneps, there ſeldom fails a 
good Crop. Do not be ſo much afraid of burying 
our Turnep-ſeed in Drills, as to let it diſcourage 
ou in this Drilling-work, for it has been found that 
Turnep-ſeed, like Spinage-ſeed, will come up at 
rhree or four Inches Depth; but, if you doubt this, 
you may, as I ſaid before, ſow another Parcel of 
= 1 urnep-ſeed out of the Drill-hopper, or Hand, on 
the Top of the Firſt, and with the Hand-rake, or 
With a ſingle light Harrow, you may cover the 

ame with a ſufficient Quantity of Earth. \ 

= Plowing and Sowing Turneps in Vale Grounds — 
he aforeſaid Operations, by Diverſity of Ploughs 
are not to be performed here, becauſe in theſe Si- 
tuations they never plow but one Way; and that 
is done ſometimes hy ridging up, and ſometimes by 
caſting 


next. may ſtand. Or, beſides what 1 have 


W lics--in 
5 but for the moſt Part i in "the. hang 
| Where:their Soil is à black or bluiſh, rich, -clayey 
Loam, they dare not ſow: Turneps in it; 2 
they ſhould ſow Turneps in this rank, dirty, wet 
© Ground, it would be very likely attended: with il 
| Conſequences; as, their running into little Roots, 
and great Stalks and Leabes; and, if it ſhould hap- 
pen, that they take well, and be a full Crop, yet 
then it will not ſwer, becauſe the Sheep, in = 
ing them off, will ſtolch the Ground, daub the 
Turneps, eat their Food in Miſery, and; -perhaps, 
get rotten into the Bargain; and, if they are drawn 
to be fed on Meadow, or more dry Ground, then 
there will remain ſuch hollow Places, that, in this 
ſtiff, wet Soil, will prove ſo many Receptacles for 
the Lodgment of Waters, which in Courſe. will 
ſour the Earth for Years after, as I have known 
done, and greatly damage the ſucceeding, Crops; 
beſides which, there will not be Time enough al- 
lowed, for giving the Land any more than one 
Plowing for Barley; and then, I believe I may ſay 
with Aſſurance, that there will be ſuch a bad” raw 
Tilth, as to cauſe a very poor Return at Harveſt, 
as has been proved in ſeveral Places in the Vale: of 
. Aylesbury, and even upon the very Edge of it, in 
the Pariſh of Zaton, as I ſhall 0 another Place, 
more largely treat on. Yer is this Caution not 
without Exception, for in ſome Vales, as well 4. 
- the Vale of Ayleſbury, there are many proper Si- 
| tuations and Soils fit for Sowing and Eating off 
Turneps on the ſame ; as Sands, ſandy Loams, fans 
dy Clays, whitiſh Ground, gravelly Loams, and 
intire dry Loams, that will very well admit of this 
Practice. Examples of theſe Caſes take as follows, 
viz, In the Pariſh of, Chedington i in Bucks, there. is 
a great deal of open Field, whitiſh, hilly Ge 
at 
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Ridge Lands are of a black or-bluiſh clayey An: | 
ks I have before obſerved: - ' Likewiſe near 


chat is, of a mega Sort, and lies in ridge half 
Acre Lands, and always plowed one. Way. Here they 
ox and get excellent, ſweet, arg Turneps, that they 
urdle out, and feed Shee great Advantage; 
und yet, in another Part of che ſame Pariſh; they 
dare not ſow any Turne s, becauſe their open Field 


'own, in their open Field. rich. ary Loams, chat 
lie in Ridge and Thorough Lands, Rog Fear 
in one Place or other, get vaſt —— good Tur- 
1eps. 7 The fame in that large Tract of oj open: Field 


= Land, lying between Hockley | and Waoburne, in 
4 Bedfordſhire; where the Soil is a ſandy Clay, and 
0 wettiſh, that they are forced to plow 1 it only one 
Way as _— Vale Lands are done. Here they 
tow . Turneps, and cat them off with Sheep; and, 
in tolerable dry Seaſons, they will thrive well, and 


be fat for the Butcher. Caft Dung, if laid on late 
on the laſt Plowing, often proves a bad Drefling; 
becauſe! it is apt to burn the Turneps. er is 


certainly the beſt Dreſſing for Turnep Laud- 


Several Sorts of Tus neps, and tbeir proper Soils. 
In the ſandy Lands of Suffolk and Norfolk, | they 
ſow” the — Turneps of any two Counties in 
England, for feeding their Horſes, and for feeding 


and fatting their Weleb and Scotch Runts and Sheep, 


for which Purpoſe,” they ſow the Cream- coloured 
Dutch Turneps, the Yellow, the Purple, and the 


Green, and the Red Sorts as follows: Viz. 


The Cream-coloured Dutch Turnep. T his Tur- | 
nep is of a flattiſh Shape, and of a middle Sie: 
is of a pleaſant Cream Colour, and more ſown 


by Gardeners than Farmers, becauſe of their quick 
Growth for an early Market; for this Sort will 


be fit to pull in eight Weeks Time after Hough- 


ing, if the Seed is harrowed in for ward in Ts 


Month of May, or in this Month, rann the 
| n 


# 


"Soil 3 * * arm e Sort, is - wel Jrefle 
=: OED 2 5 — . 
is a urnep, yet, y ing in a nich 

Earth, they will become pretty large, and there. 
8 

ield Turnep, to fat their as 
_ . to plow. —— 

heat. But in ſandy eſpecially w 
are ſown forward in April, or May, and the ſug 
ceeding Weather is dry for ſome. Weeks togethetz 
theſe Turneps are very apt to become corky, and 
unfit for Man and Beaſt, as it happened in that long 
dry Spring-ſeaſon 1741, when the Gardener's fir 
Crop proved good for little, fo that hardly a good 
Turnep could be got, till a ſecond Crop wr 
led. This Turnep will grow in Sands beſt, but 
refuſes neither Gravels, Chalks, Loans nor any 
ſtiff dry Earth. '. 01 4 

The Yellow Turnep. B ef che Carrbtiy Kind, and 
| theſweeteſt of all other. Therefore the Suffa/t and 
Norfolk Farmers fow ſome. Acres of them in theit 
incloſed and common Fields, for their Horſes 
well as for fatting their Sheep and Runts, becauſe 
this Turnep is ſo luſcious and fattening, that = 
give them as Manger Meat to fave — $s for, with 
theſe and Hay, or with good Straw. and Chaff. 
they will hold to work well; and, indeed, its 
happy for theſe Farmers, that ſuch a Root 
created, by Reaſon their ſandy Grounds are of th 
wrong Sort of Soil to bear good Craps of Wheat, 
or artificial Graſſes. With theſe Turnepa, Sheep and 
Runts will fat a great Pace, by eating them 
they grow on their dry Land; and, in more wete 
tiſn, they may be pulled up and be given to the 
Beaſts, in a Manner, under Cover to great Ad- 
vantage. A dry deep Soul 1 is the moſt n * 
for this Turnep. 
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"Sore: in Herif, dfbire,: — "ache 0 
8 3 — Rind or Skin of all — 7; 
for which it has the moſt Occaſions becauſe this 7 
'urnep ſtands the higheſt in the Air of any, and 
eo the: moſt e: JO! ed:to Froſts, which i It will 
wor derfully reſiſt, and maintain-itſel$ ſound, unleſs = 
: continues long and violent. It 
a ſweet Turnep, and well beloved by Sheep and | 
ows, growing very large in rich Ground, and this 
ore eſpecially; becauſe the Cattle can eaſily come 
y a full Bite of it. But thete aur fame Iaseee- Rn 
ces attending this Turnep, and they are theſe: 
Tankeard- rurneps ſtand too long they are aft 
o grow corkey, or rot, and make Cattle pine away 
ſtead of fattening them: The Tap, or ſingle Root. 
> of this Turnep ſtands with ſuch little Hold in 
e Ground; that its large high Body is not able to 
pſtain the Bite of a Sheep, but is often broke off in 
heir Feeding, and then it is rolled in the Dirt and 
fuſed by Cattle. This Turnep is one of them that 
zould be ſown early, for, if you ſow it later than 
rdinary, it will run only into Leaves and not bottle: 
d, whenever you ſow it, it ought to be in a deep 
dil, that its ſlender Root may meet with the bet 
Ir Encouragement to ſtrike a good Way down, 
ow the faſter, and ſtand the ſtronger. Then it will 
oſper in any Ground; but, be ſure to get right 
eed, for the worſer Sort is ſold for SiX- Pence 2 
ound, when the better is for two Shillings. 
The green round Turnep, Is an excellent Sort, and 
late more and more ſown in Hort fordſbire, and 
ſewhere, becauſe the true Turnep of this Kind 
fows large and ſweet, and is not ſo ſubject to be 
oiled by Froſts, as the green and red Tankards 
e, and yet ſtands enough above Ground for Sheep. 
Oxen to come at the greateſt Part of it ; will 
Ar . * and * Shell 3 _ up 
This 
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Dutch Turnep, as. the ſecond o 
Crop to that, and — wild be 


fordſbire, at this Ti mb? and chere 


. of Turnep, of the hotteſt Nature, and — 
will endure Sowing the lateſt of all other Field 
Turneps, becauſe it will beſt withſtand: the Seves 


good Turnep, or, 
it will hold good: and fit for feeding: Sheep to I 


ny. There have been many Acres ſown with this 
Tornep, on only one Plowing up of a Wheat 
Barley, or Pea-ſtubble, in e and, when 


for feeding Sheep, and other horned Cattle 


it it is pulled, when old, it is hot and bitteriſ in ce 


This Törnep, as 


End of this Month, —_ XL urtheſt. 
a general Turhep, becauſe it will proper in mul 
Soils, and is as goòd for the. Kitohen:iLe, a8 


| for feeding Catile in the F eld: This is the moll 


general ane that we ſow: for our Sheep in Hen 
fore allowed to 
be the beſt Sort, N 181 n * roc 79 1 


The red Round 440 50 ple — is a. hardy Soxt 


rity of :Froſts and Chills of Waters, This is ac. 
counted' one of (if not) the largeſt Turnen tha 
grows, and may be 15 called à true, Wine 


it is ſown in July or Augaf 


dy- day, and in lee kind Seaſons; till mid Ani 
But, "hf ſown early in this Month, they will be ag 
to grow and run into Seed in January or — 


houghed in Time, proved a valuable late Cπν 


when no Vegetables , beſides could be had. Thi 
Turnep and the green Round will delt bear 
Tranſplanting for a Seed-crop, of which Tin 
tend to give an ample Account in the propa 
Month; and it is theſe two Sorts, as wel oi 
the Dutch Turnep, that will grow in the ſhallow 
eſt Soils; the beſt of any is of the thinneſt-ſkin 
ned Sort, and eats ſweet, when very young ; but 


Mouth, I once bought of this Sort of Seed at fi 
three Wheat -Jheaves, by . that grew-k 
las 


Nd der eddy ors e Wen DENG Hey ak 
ſuch u find Sort of redyiround; large 1 

h Hertfordſhire before: In; ſhort, for the Sake: 
df their 28 40 tiff, wettint 'Loamis the beſt: 
Ir thei "and thiiving-in W inter, 
—— bi han = 


ange- 19612 a 4 —— eV 
22 en 7 — bee Boks bf: — 
weng * hut the true Seed is 
vfy : difficult to come by. I haveghad this Sort 
f Seed from the Tyres I bout. Sbraves, that produ- 
. a a clear,” "hard „great Furneß; for 
re | Difference in the Seed, both of this, 
green Tankard 3 — row: almoſt. 
It of the Ground, and 2 ——— expoſed 
b Froſts, 'and'! fo' eaſily puſhed deem by. Cattle 
eat Numbers are ſpoiled by whe mo. But a 
rt of theſe are thoſe Turn row: 
ith almoſt as much of theis Body in the Grow! 
out of it; ſuch as theſe contain a gear deal uf 
leat in them, and, when a Farmer is poſſeſſed: of 
Ich, let him male much of them, and not loſe 
ar Seed ; as many have done in our Parts, whom 
have heard ſay, could they have ſome of the 
ore they formerly had, they would not grude to 
ee five Shilling a Pound for it. The red Tur- 
p delights in Gravels and Loams. But this, as 
ell as the green Tankard, in hard Weather, is 
ecked by Crows, Rooks, and Pigeons, and n | 
& Rain gets in, and rots then? 
The Rat- tail Turnep. So called, becauſe of its 
ky Root, which runs down A conſiderable Length 
F 2 _ "mw. 


12 — wire we ne Ts nens 8 
ſweeteſt of Turneps, but too ſmaf⁰ 


meh. niche Uk. of e 

one of the beſt Sort that is for this Purses there 
fore on!) ſown by | Al de for Karben Lie 
| anf of che Summer Months.) ni 10 n 
1 Good and bad. Ti urnep-ſeed. Some fow old — 
WEE noticome op: 6: ſoon as- che new . then ith 
wo the ſurer Crop, becauſe it is: longer making id 
Roots. Theo — ſtrikes Root ſooner, : 0 
therefore. the cakier overcome, and killed by Het 


3 


f Yroughts,, and by the Fly and Slug. "On : 
Account, a — Farmer will ſow half 0h 
Sort and half. the: other; for if the firſts; 


ſpoiled, 

85 | Chance to miſs the like-Damagty 

| and as bath theſe, by being mixed, lie in: different 
Parts of the zurface of the Earth, they will haye 

rnate Sproutings, to the gteater Hopes of 

Laure The largeſt of al Seed is the beſt, andi 

Furnep- ſeed was full ripe, and got in dry, it il 
be of a black Colour; but refuſe the mow-burne 
red, or ſhrivelled Sort, for theſe will not e 

that Perfection as could be wiſned. WT 

- To prove the Goodneſs of Turnep-ſeed.. Take: 4 

Pint of good black Seed, and weigh it againſt 4 

Pint of greeniſh or unripe, or the reddith Sort that 

is mow-burned, and the heavieſt will prove the 

Goodneſs, Alſo put ſome into a Fire»ſhovel, and; 

if it cracks and bounces over the Fire, it 1s 00d 
but, if it my burns away in e it is dad. 
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e roadrlan 1 [Ree 
ard i ſhould+berfarſt had. 40 the. 10 Us the * 
[around is to be put to. If qu intend to o che 
2 Laad with Wheat, then ſow the Dutch for- 
Wa ard. Ty "urnep, to be eaten pf in September or Of: - 
ber. . If vou would have them ſtand Part of the 
inter, ſow the gigen Tankards ot, green 
dunds but if rhef Nele Winter, then Jaw, the 
red. "Tankords,: or red Rounds, for your- Sheep 
Bullocks. Again, in Caſe your Ground is a 
ettiſh Soil, hete ſow the, Segar-lpaf, or. one Sort 
f the Tankards, —* — py. yy 48 = 
> growing pretty: 18 out Wich a 
Wale Skin, the may have eaſy Arcceſs to 
ir Kood, and, the Water — — Fower to hurt it: 
Andschus 32 manage your Turnep- crop, by 
owing the e e. ig; a-due Seaſon,. Sep, 
or late Eeadungs for. pulli Meas or eating chem on 
705005 For ſowing of Wheat, or Rye, or Barley 
r Poa eafter-them, Sc.. Thi s being, commonly 
he drieſt Month in the,Year, and the Fly of 
greateſt Power, it pa Pg: 2 Caution 0 many 
armers, Were en wah each pn. .o, Hon. an; | 
he Ground is harro wod plain, t to let it lie a 
Day, or two afterwards; ,and.- then wand harrow | 
n the Seed, becauſe the Fly is apt to folle th 
Dust. When Land is well ded, or dung and 
lowed. till it is got into a fine Pilth, and made 
ready, for- Sowing, do not grudge Seed, for there 
have been thouſands of Acres of Turneps loſt, for 
Nant of a Pound more than is uſually ſown on a 
Acre. My Quantity is never leſs than three 
Pounds on one Acre, and ſometimes. four, if the 
ilch be rough; the more the better, that there 
ay be enough for the Farmer, the Slug, and the 
ly. Now our Method of ſowing Turnep-ſeed 
n Broad: lands is this: Firſt, he begins to ſow. 
half a Broad - * which iz about four Steps and 


a half 


1 


5 the End of the” > Hue aire 40 440 K. 
contrary Side, and os Herd, 38 he- did u "A 
which two croſs:Qafts, th@Gronnd is 
I a "Place, and 46” en tilt the Field: is all wn 
chen he immediately harfows all the Seed in! ofiee 
in 4 Place, ade it till tlie ae gr WI 
: be th 8 d. 514 J J ed. ot - 218 Ian be 2 1 
7 rio Ti pi/ferd in rte, "fu" Boi 
lenge. "Wha Fand hes le and Wee; and -will 
att be te grow on Broad-lands 

1 E Farmer (muſt alter his Mode of Plowitie 
and. Swing. 17 it is 0 bs dene 18 _ 


chen lden an Gren! 2 
harro down the Stitches 
almoſt vel,” and their a e 
Turn led; for hefe) 2 
ſoon caſt alf ovet che Land, 5 
Cuſts, and ſowi wing flye Stitches in Bread at 
Time; and ſo on, till the whidle Field is finiſhed 
and; by this eee there will 'remdin'a ſtall 
looſe Thorbugfi- between the Ridges; enough” t 
drain olf che the Ware from the Higher Grund 
unleſs a Flood of ine 6 Ridges, the for,” by hatrowing 
down the Earth from th ther, wil ogy 
a great Deal of looſe" Would, wh hich wal: receive 
and bury the Wets, ſo chat the Furneps will ne 
much ders and in a Hollower Condition, than if' Wi 
ſuch Land lay in Broad: lands. If the Ground lies in i 
a three Or four-· bout Lands] it is, becauſe the Sith 
ation of it is very low, and wetter than that of tlie 
two· bout Lands, and yet not ſo wet as the Ridge 


r Lands. For vowing Turneps in _—_ 
out» 


„ = w.o.y oc 


JOE 


llough, the Beginning of this Month. 
uickly fa N wich, Harrowing the Land down 
y their five-heam 1 eg abgut. - 

ater End: of this Monch, or .th * 
ext, they plow. a fourth Time den inta 
ay Jands again, which they 
ſow. and barrow. in their 1 
do, but others only, harr ow, ſtirr 
1 chen fow- their 'Tus 
bradtice.of. Us Middleſex e, but fem of them | 
py Turneps. ve 

Turweps. On This abſolutely b TY 


2 good Crop. hat I have 


It is true, t 
known ſomeè of the worſer Sort of 7 — content 
hemſelves, to ſave Charge, wit only Harrowing a 
hick Crop, with two of our common four-beatu 
rows, which will thin the Turneps, and tear 
p the beſt as well as the worſt Plants. Others, 
Som the Crop is thin, will not .hough at all; 
but theſe are your Afternoon Farmers, as we cl 
them: For, to enjoy 4. the ts Crop of Tur - 
eps, they ma. be. n | hed in due Time, 

nat is, when they have made eir faurth Leaf a 
ittle ſubſtantial, to prevent their Burning, or too 


nuch heating one another by their too cloſe Stand- 
ing, otherways, they will become ſtunted,” and 
grow to little Profit.” Now to do this Work ei- 
fectually, in the firſt Place I make a Bargain with 
my "IO to go over * 8 twice, the laſt 
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may have eſcaped 
more than ordinary 
DD ens to be wettiſh eng Hot "S 0 Sh 


to be twenty ei 
five or fix Shillings för each Aere of C 
do all or even tg e greateſt Part of them, Tim 
Caſe, the triangu 


already eſtribes, will 
Acres in one Day; and — well prepare 


was a certain Sort of green Round, that grew belt 


Round would be ſick and crippled in their Growth 
at that Diſtance; but this Breed is loſt from 


Foughing, or Moulding up, will recover them 
nf pas that may be applied to the * Tur 


| It gat 2 5 | 
up a8 . fore 1 5 We Ithtt 
the Hiſt Hoi Shins Va 


cight Miles Froit- ns 


ſeldom or never m Boer Bob, where many * 
ſown, it often happens, that the Houghers cahngt 


enough” to ſave the reſt from burning, In this 


lar Hough - plough, that I have 
—— thin ſeveral 


the young Turne fon Land- houg ing, with thei 
— Raſe and Sfery, M the e Sort of Tut 

neps are ſowed N for to feed. Cattle, they 
ought to be houghed at eighteen Inches 2 -pk 
if lattered, at twelve: Tet Allowance' ought 
be made for the Nature of the Turnep's'a dend 
longer Turnep will grow well forward in th 
Year, at a Foot Diſtance, when ſome of the large 
round Sort will languiſh, if ſown ſo near. There 


at only a Foot  aſunder any Time, when other 


mongſt us, to our Regret, becauſe it was 4 
very tweet Sort. rilled Turneps are eaſier and 
cheaper houghed, than thoſe ſown in the Random 
Way. Here a Shilling will go as far as five in 
the Broad-caſt Sowing; and, in Caſe they happen 
to ſuffer for Want of early Houghing, the next 


ner 


| | * "+ | : ; - — 3 
N g mn 


renner, a7 
In ſhort, Where Turneps are drilled, leſs Seed 


* 


grow much . bigger with leſs Dreſſing. than when 
Turnep- ſeed is ſowi in the promiſcuous. Way. 
Rolling young Turneps, of late, has been. leſs 
practiſed than formerly, for though it is a Remedy 
To ainſt the Fly and Slug, by. Cloſing the Earth, 
ind Cruſhing many of them to Death; yet the 
Roller is apt to harden the Ground, and cauſe the 
Furneps to grow ſick and yellow-leaved, ſtunted 
Ind poor, 1 5 hindering the Hough's Opera- 
on, for this will make it much more troubleſome 
o hough. But, for a further Improvement, the 
I 1 may be employed to turn, hough, 
r plow the Ground, between the Rows of Tur- 
eps, which its Socket-ſhare, and two broad 
Boards, will very well perform with little Trouble, 
nd ſo looſen the Ground and kill the Weeds, 
hat the Hand- hough will the more eaſily work up 
he Mould to the Noots, and about the Turneps: 
Dr, inſtead of this, the Horſe- break may be drawn 
long the Intervals, and the Hand- hough, after 
hat, is to follow. But more of Houghing Tur- 


eps in then . 
Te Way of ſaving a Crop of Turnep ſeed. When 
his is deſigned, due Care muſt be taken, that the 
Turneps are no Ways bitten by any Cattle, for 
hat may prove an Impediment, though many 
Turneps have grown after ſuch Damage, when not 
o much, and bore good Seed; but of tranſplant- 
g Turneps for Seed, I ſhall give an Account of 
in a proper Month. But to the Matter in Hand. 
bout a Fortnight, or three Weeks before the 
peed is full ripe, one or more Men, or Boys, 
Should be employed to keep the Fowls off, for the 
caſt ſmall Bird will do a great deal of Hurt here: 
= his is ſo material a Point, that I have known a 


erves, are a ſurer Crop, are hqughed cheaper, and 


re, S that 
ul, got little more- 1 3 their 3 
"= meerly for Want .of f Guarding it in 1 | 
One Man, with a Gu 2 Will guard to of. thre 
Acres well. Turnep-ſeed is 7 — about the Beg 
ning of this Month. With us, as 2 be 
13 light. brown Colour of its Pods. Some 
A with BIKES Ry they do Wheat; by vh 

Way of coup is with ſharp. Kniyes 


* keen cut. the Stalk * . 0 4 

rring the ripe Pods, 928 2 the r io Te BY 
= will be ſure to do; 80055 Which, 
* the Knife can cut all. the Sat off a 

urnep clear of Weeds, tte an With | 

ther; and thus with a Knife a lan 0 BA 
a Rood a Day. The Cuttings 
laid in Rows, and, in "Ty 1 kept 
Days abroad, to hay and dry; and, as this 852 1 
very to ſhec 1 bring ther 10 af kets, H 
Barn Cl oth, or Sers to ohfath 1 it; Oh vi 1 5005 by l 


ing, that e ah ela th Re 
and more. An Acre of this ek 


returns ſometimes two Gallons © y Ek 
preſſion, for the Wool a rt ort ke | 

Lamps. 5 
The Way. of n Ti urntt ey * "0 huh 

has thraſhed and cleaned four is &* Tung 


4344 24 


ſeed in one Day. When it is thrathed Cut, it fig 
be paſſed th Ein a Herring back Ch F-lecd, which 
is a round ſplintered 9 DS riſes in the Nb 


dle. _ it mult be flacked w v un a Nase inn 
W en 


5 


a 6 * a — 
* FO > — 6 e ä 


WG 


ree Days, Rirring. it once o Mice a 3 
in 1 10 ti you W want it: 7 But. t obſerve, & 


nce in fix Months. at le „u ought 19 exe it 


g Which h other Ways would h eat, an 
chaps breed Mites or n in it. Thus 1 
ill kee . Th and by ſome, be —_ 


5435 1 of y Receipt} ö klehine off TTY 
Looks, and other- ral, from. damaging. the T1 urhep- 
ed Crep. Now may. 'be proved the great Value of 
by Re t of 17 ngredicnts, inſerted in my laſt 
Lacht reatiſe for May, which will effect 9925 
ep of all Birds from ef your. Crop of 
rovided you | {et a uſficient Number 'ﬆ 
milde Sticks at 4 proper Height, and in 4 
She Nia e To that the Wind has not Power 
low the Feathers | at the End of the Pack- thread 
dout the Sticks, for if they get twiſted they will 
d no Good. Thus I have given you a larger 
d more particular Account of this moſt yaluab 


250 erto done; and which, I hope, will be a Means 
n. increaſe ii Waal ſerviceal le e where it 
r« i ver Was before. | 

Ja — — — — yy —— 
"ol n 
575 . Plowing for. a OY with r f 
ee relating to this Grain. 
8 v1 8 Lowing for Wheat i in the Chilturn Country... In 
nee his Month, in ſtiff, loamy, or gravelly Soils, 
n eſe Broad-lands, that were plowed a- croſs off 


ea or Oat - ſtubbles, bout up. eroſs· ways for ſow- 
g Wheat at Miebaelmas. 


G 2 3 ſtubble 


* 


egetable, apa] 9 Author whatſoever has 15 | 


! | 4 Second Way, A ' Farmer fallowed his Oar- - 
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2 ha incloſed Field in 4 ri, an 
that Time into Broad-lands, as it lay in bef 
and ſo it lay till the Middle of this Mook then 
he harrowed it a- croſs, and about the latter 0 
28 ſoon as he had Rlled his Thotoughs in, to 
| 8 it cxoſs the laſt. Way into four-choroughed 
titches, or what may be called two-bout Rid 
Then he immediately harrowed down ſo man df 
the Ridges, as made Room for 4 Fold-courſe, and 
| ſo proceeded ; and when at any Time he got to 
the End of one þ ow, or Land, i be harrowed down 
another Fold-courſe, r the fame Purpoſe; then | 
before Harveſt, he bouted the Ridges, which ui 
called a Deo Stirre, and which he likewiſe har | 
rowed down, as often as Room was wanted for thei 
Fold. The next Work was, his Thoroughing 
the Land down after Harveſt, if it proved tine; 
but, if rough, he muſt have back-bouted it, "In | 
W lie ſo a Week, or Fortnight; then harrow ili 
ot ctoſs-ways ready or. PO. and doi 1 
— :-- 3 
Plowing for Wheat, or 7; urneps. i Thoſe? fi our: 
thorough Stitches, or two- bout Lands, that 
November laſt were plowed and made fuch, and 
lay the reſt of the Winter and Spring in this Pol 
ture, and which were plowed again -in- April lil 
into Broad - lands, Bouts, or Stitches, for ſowing 
Turneps, or Wheat, ſhould now be ſtirred again 
into ſome Shape of Plowing, as you think fit; And 
it is now that you will find the Benefit of layin ing 
your ſtiff Land all the Winter in ſueh Stitches on 
Ridges, above the common Level of Wets, far 
the Froſt to have the greater Power on them, and 
cauſe them all the Summer after to plow ſhort 55 
mellow. Mn 
Plowing as a frft Stirree for Wheat. In 4 
à Farmer plowed a Pea- ſtubble into Broad- lands, 
being a gravelly Loam; in this Month, he . 
rot 
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, et it plain, 8 on . 
py ic pin," up. In July, Kar 8 it off x 

e laſt Bout, which is near clean Plowing,” and 
th excellent quick Way to ſweeten and horten 


nd harrowed it ctoſs the Thoroughs for Plowing n 
nd Sowing Wheat in Stitebes. 
=_ heat Sahil; Lehen or what We, in Hert- ö 
8 ordſhire, call Struck. ' Wheat, in its green Ear, 
chis Month, is apt by Winds, and heavy Rains, 
be beaten down, and ſtruck or mildewed; oc- 
iſioned, as ſome imagine, by Fogs, or thick Va- 
ours, that fall in glutinous or honey Dews, which 
bind up the'milky, tender, green Ear, that the 
WA crne] cannot expand itſelf ſufficiently to grow.in- 
pa plump full Body: That, the thicker the Wheat 
rows, the more free it is from this Damage; be- 
auſe the Milde cannot eaſily fall on all the Sides 
F the Ear and its Stalk, and that, by ſuch thick 
tanding, the Winds and Wets have leſs Power 
d make it fall and lodge. Others, with more 
Reaſon, ſay, the thinner the ſafer; becauſe _ 
un can better come at the Bottom- part, to to 
jarden and ſtrengthen the Straw : Hence it is, 
at Wheat, growing in open large Fields, has the 
ſs Chance of ſuffering by Blights and Mildews z 
dr here the Dews ſeldom fall perpendicular, and, 
hen they do, a Shower of Rain, or Winds, that | 
as here a free Paſſage, often waſhes, blows, and 
lakes it off the Ears, But when the Stalls. are 
allen, or laid, while the Ear is unripe, the Sap's 
\ ſcent is much hindered and ſtopped, and then is 
red a. thin, or what we call an fore Kernel 
though ſometimes (but rarely) by the Help of a 
ry Scaſon afterwards, and contrary Winds, ſuch 
Stalks may riſe again, and get erected into its 
irſt fruitful Order, Again, when Wheat falls 
down in its green Age, bene is the more _— 
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nd: Then after Harveſt he thoroughed it down, 


15 : too great; Lai 

8, and ex fs itn | 
8m. I — 
in on z Layer of 1. or other artificia), rf 
or after a Barley- crop, for Want of that due A 


fiſtance at its Roots, that a {tiff Earth, in 4 * 
| would give itz when it { happens, the 
Mildews, as I Bagh, have great Power to make 
their Lodgment, and damage the Crop; for tha 
Reaſon it is, chat. the Drill-buſbandry. gets mare 
and more into Practice, to give the Re op. @ tub 
ficient e and Nouriſhment of Earth hy th 
houghing Inſtfuments, which they will perform 
at Pleaſure, and keep up the Stalks from alli 
when that Wheat ſown in the promiſcuous 1 
is laid. Milde ws, Lightning, and other. Cauſes 
ſhew their blighting ſulphurcous Qualities, by the 
hoary Colour, and dark Spots, they leave in the 
Straw ; ſo the Green- fly, and other 
feed on the Kernels = Stalks of the Wheat 
diſcover their pernicious Labours, by woun 
the Stems, ſucking the Sap, and cating litt 
Holes in the Corns, as they very much did in the 
Year 1740, the latter 2 of that dry Summer, 
To theſe Caſualties, the ſmall inc Field i 
moſt expoſed, and ſo is the Corn chat grows a + 


r n 


275 Pike r e en free, 1 
ore, from chis Misforteme, becatiſe here che Fe 
ad Vapoufs rife möft, "and "the Winds being broke | 
gh Pofition of the adjacent Land, or 'by 
„ Or Trees, and the Suns Rays much _ 


Wies we a not. 2 abject t 
hot wet ones. Now one Way to avoid! 
ſgheing Misfortutie, is, to ſou ehe fed 
Pheat, or the White-pirky Wheat, for hefe, by 
te Cloſe Make of their Ears, do not-fo rea lih 
ceive 1 Blight as og — _— 2 — 
{I and many more year ence. Th i 
muſt own, e no Sort e his Evil ſo well 
he blur br grey- ball, or Cone-bexrded,  Whears, 
ich” grow in a Fence againſt i it, and 2c-ordingly 
e valued” and ſown in great Quantities about 
water, Taunton, and many other Places ia 
gland. As Remedies, 3 egree, ag 7 
jeſe Diſaſters; There pro the dreſſing Grot 
ich Lime, Chalk, Soot,. Abbes, Oil, Cake- Pow 
er, Malt: dul, Horn- ſhavings, or any other de) 
Ianure, to be of confiderable Service; and f 
ould be a long Rope drawn by two Men 5 
e Wheat ears after a fogpy Morning, when 
e e Milldews have been perceived to fall, in Or- 
er to bruſh them off, while they are in an aqueous 
ondition; therefore, in dur Chillurn incloſed 
country, few ſow the Lammas Wheat alone, be- 
Wc of its long Toofe Ear, in Which the Kernels 
row at ſuch a Diſtance, as to give great Room,. 
r theſe Honey-dews to lodge Tas I faid before) 
Ind to become alſo thus hablexo'be ſooner hurt 
dy other blighting Cauſes, than the cloſe- eared 
Ports: And it is for this, and ſeveral other Conſi- 
lerations, that J ſhall give an * of hereaf- 
ter, 


r 


ter, May we eule 0 us to 1 any ; hai 


Be 
the Pirks alone in moſt of our Fields, and in ſom 8a 
Pirks and Lammas mixed, becauſe the Pirks, in B. 
ſome Meaſure, we think, defend the Lammas from far 
8 and Blights, and for grindin beſt toge- of 
ther. For my Part, I ſow. theſe Wheats every cat 
Tear, and ſome, of late, ſow the Pirks in Vale by 
Lands where they uſed to ſow the Lammas Sort, Wl cci 
for theſe Reaſons,” and for the Sake of its greater Wl H. 
Yield. If therefore any, Gentleman, or Farmer, me 
thinks fit, I will furniſn them to any Parts, with lati 
the largeſt white Lammas, and white hoary-cared for 
Pirks : The true Ayleshury.red Pirks, and the fin: Wi cro 
 Egg-ſhell Wheat for Sowing, againſt the nen te 
Seed-time, for now Land · carriage is at the cheap- | bur 
eſt Rate. If their Soil i is a Chalk, Gravel, or no 

a ſandy, or other dry Nature, they may hare afte 
hier Seed off a ſtiffiſh Earth, and: ſo, the the 
trary; and, for their greater Improvement, 1 BY: 
ſow and ſell the largeſt Sort of Wheat-ſeed, which, 1m. 
in good Ground, will certainly produce the mot if and 
Profit, as in the Month of Auguſt, or September, ther 
I ſhall plainly make appear; and it was on theft Dag 
Accounts, that I fent- thirty-four Buſhels at one Wi that 
Time, of three Sorts. of Seed-wheat, above . fixy alwa 
Miles an End, by a common Road Waggon, into Wil Blig 
Darby/hire about Michaelmas.1 741, to a Gentleman WW Wrot 
who furniſhes it in Parcels to ſeveral of his Tenant H 
about him, to provoke them to vie, who will obtain grea 
the beſt Crop; and who by this, and other 1 ingent- mer 

ous Contrivances, has enriched his Tenants, and im- wood 
proved to a conſiderable Degree his own Eſtate, that 
And whoever thinks fit to ſend to me for Seed: did 
wheats, Rath-ripe, Barley, tick Horſe-beans for WW to- 
9 Rouncival, Field Peaſe, Winter Thetches, regu 

any Sort of Turnep- ſeed, the Kerroon, May, 1 

ft 


Duke, or other ip Cherries, Apples, Pears 
. other Fruit Trees, &c. Or Seeds or. r Fee of 
ech- 


— Whnatorg, tee; ag 
eech-trees,:! Mcd ts, White ahm Sete, 
Sallow Sets, &c. may depend upon fair Uſage. 
But to return, to my Subject: All chalky Soils, 
ſandy Grounds, and 4s wh looſe Earths, the moſt. 
of all others ſubject Wheat to the Stroke, be- 
cauſe, in ſuch ſhort ſlack Grounds, the Wheat, 
by a little Wind, is apt to bend down and re- 
ceive the Mildews ; 3 which, 1 a the Straw far 
Hat Work, and cauſes a lean Kernel. In the Sum- 
mer, 1737,.ſeyeral of my Neighbours had their 
latter-fown Wheat ſtruck, though a dry Time, 
for ſome were ſo bold as to ſow it after a Turnep- 
crop the twenty fifth of April. A blue Miſt, be- 
tween Kerning- time and Harveſt, is that which 
hurts the Wheat, becauſe, when this happens, and 
no ſtrong Wind, or great Rain, ſucceeds quickly. 
after, the Fo er Dew glues. up the Ear, and ſpoils 
the Crop. Two Fields, lying on the Hanging of 
a Hill — the North and Eaſt Winds, produce 
ſmutty Wheat, dreſs the Ground (which is clayey 
and 3 Chalk) with what you will.  Ano- 
ther twelye-acre_incloſed Field joining them, at 
Dagnal in Ark nde near me, has the Wheat 
that grows in) its gravelly, loamy, flat Bottom; 
always every 1 ear, ſtruck little or more. But of 
Blights, See Mr. Tull's Book, who has largely 
wrote on this Subject. 

Wheat blown = In this Month 1723, a 
great deal of Wheat was blown down. One Fal- 
mer in particular had» a Rake, made with long 
wooden Teeth, and with it pulled it all one Way, 
that before lay ſcraled and confuſed ; and this he 
did by. going along the Thoroughs, and raking 
two-two-bout Stitches at a Time, by which it lay 
regular, and grew better, and ſecurer againſt the 
Iv of Wets and Mildews. If it falls before 


its full eared, it buy the greater Chance to 1:1-. 
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more convenient for the Reapers. 


By thus raking the Wheat in r ren je | lay 


by 75 = 
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Meat bitten. Now may be ſeen the ill Ek“ 


of Sheep's biting Wheat on the Spindle," 48 dme. 
times they do by breaking through Hedges 


now ſuch Wheat will diſcover itſelf in 'a poor” 
dwindling Crop, for Want of that Nope | 
or Sap, that it loft on the Bite. Alſo, about the 
Beginning of this Month, 1739, Wheat appeared 
between Hope and Deſpair, b y the long, cold, and 


wet preceding Spring: And, as it continued "fuck 
Sort of Weather ſome Time afterwards, it raiſed 
the Price of it, the following Year. Wheat be. 
gins to ſpindle about the firſt of April, and then has 
one Knot juſt above Ground, afterwards another, 
and ſome three in all, but ſeldom four. 
Remarkable Sayings relating to Wheat. When: the 


Wheat-ſtalk is well jointed, and is thick and-ſtrong, 


it is a Sign of a good Ear. — A ſmall Ear, and | 


large Grain; for, the ſmaller the Ear, the facgef 


the Wheat, Rye, or Barley. — A good Chetr 


ar a good Wheat-year. — About two Months 
after the Shooting of the Wheat-ear, Harveſt e com. 
monly begins. : 


. 


A try March, a wet April a 45 May, 1 
wet June, 


Ts commonly ſaid to bring all Things in Tune.” 
When black Ears appear off Wheat, i it is a . 


of a good Corn- year. — Wheat ſhews itſelf beſt 


in Blade, for, when it comes to ſhoot, it looks 
thin.— A wet Seaſon, in Blooming- time, 'breeds 
and brings the Green Fly, that ſucks the” Bloom, 
and cauſes the Ear to miſs Kerning; but diy 
Weather and a briſæ Wind keep the Fly off, that 
they cannot ſettle. But 77 Weather Hoc a Tine 

ume 


— ar a Ideas. , bee. 5 
Time Wee beſt, and cave a plentiful 
Grp of of Wheat. 3,1 121 2 > 

Wheas. -- vida: 3 2 forward. fon 

fone of ap er Wheae had done blooming by Midſummer, 
having begun about a Fortnight, or three Weeks, 
before. A little Wet does it Good, but a great 
deal damages. In this wet, cold Summer, . the 
Wheat ſuffered, about this Time, a Week or- 
- ſmall-Frofts, that cauſed many Ears to miſs 
| wav Kernels. It was this ſeyere Seaſon, that 
ried the Strengrh of moſt Grounds, for thoſe, 
hat were poorly dreſſed, had poor Crops; and, as 
t happened 8 Summer contrary to moſt others, 
he latter ſown. Wheat fared beſt, as to its Bloom»: 
ng, becauſe the forward ſown mer with a very 
old, long, wet Seaſon, which ſtopped ſome, and 
yaſhed off the Bloom of other Wheat- ears, ſo 
at Thouſands! of Acres of this Grain were fur- 
iſhed with only poor, thin, light Kernels; but, 
Irier Weather ſueceeding, the latter ſown had ſ uch 
good blooming, or kerning: Seaſon, that it pro- 
WH uced a full Kernel in a full Ear. However, ibs, 
reateſt Security of all others againſt this fatal Miſ- 
hief is by ſowing Wheat early; for then the 
een Ears commonly meet with the drieſt and 
Wrarmeſt Weather, and conſequently the beſt 
dlooming Time ; and thus cauſes both the Ear 
ind Straw to acquire ſuch 4 Hardneſs betimes, 
rhile the ſhorteſt Nights laſt, that neither che 
Dews nor Inſects can ſo eaſily hurt them. In this 
nd next Month, Wheat is moſt liable to theſe 
isfortunes. -Dry Summers hurt not England, 
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in to the old Verſe: 


When the 0 lay doth feed the Ke 

Then merry it is with Old England; 

But when the Sand doth feed the Clay, 

Then cries England, Well-a-day! _ 
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* is, It is better Wy far, thar the Valet 0 


hilly Country, than that the Vales. But there — 
Room for Exception, as to the Dryneſs of Years, of 
for the Winter, 1739, and Spring 1740, were Fie 
dry, and fo ſeverely: cold, that t iſhed" a Co 
great deal of Wheat, ſo as to cauſe it to be fold TL. 
for eight Shillings a Buſhel, in May, 17403 and Was 
this it did both in the Vales, and in the * Fie 
Countries; for, as I remember, the Froſts con 
about Chriſtmas- day, and laſted a long Time, at. Ro 
tended with moſt ſhanp Winds from the North WW Re: 
and-Eaſt; that killed many of the Wheat-roots; e the 
but moſt of all thoſe which lay high in Ridges onl 
lands: Yet that Wheat, which ſtood it, enjoyed Wl ler 
ſuch a fine, dry Blooming- time, that none, I be. Cor 
lieve, was ever known to yield better. thai 
ue Green Fly on Wheat, In this Month, 1755 ſtar 
it was ſo wet, and now and then hot and 40% WI 
to cauſe the ſmall Green Fly's Coming, that I fow bou 
about the twenty-third Day, ply-in and round hv BW me: 
Wheat-ear, where it got among the young Keys low 
nels, which, about this Time, were under Bloem- of 
ing, and about half kerned; here they fed on d ehe 
Bloom of the ſame, and the growing Corn of 0. Bla 
thers, to its great Damage. Much green Wheat WW the 
was alſo blown down with the Help of heavy Wi neſs 
Rains, which cauſed it never to riſe again. T Stat 
latter ſowed eſcaped beſt this Summer.” alt 
The ſudden Growth of Wheat." Tn this wer gre: 
Month, 1735, a Perſon ſtuck up: a Stick among ſpec 
ſome green Wheat, and found it to grow W ſeve 
Inches high in one Week, at Shooting-time. ſha 
A VWheat-crop ſpoiled by late Feeding, A F amm mut 
whoſe Land joined mine, intending to make the ſoui 
moſt of his Wheat- crop, fed it down early in the I ©"! 
Spring, and, after it had got a new Head, fed it th. 
A ſecond Time bare with his op) but the Con- i pos 
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Corn, to the almoſt Deſtruction of che Crop 


WW heat-ſeed in four-thorough Stitches, or- two- 
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Bennet Weeds came up ſo thick, as got the Start 
of the Wheat; and at this: Time, indeed, the 
Field appeared green, but with more Weeds than 


148! 
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"The gg e Field by Want of .a yood t Te 
was in this Month, 1734, that a ten · acre ineloſed 
contain no more Wheat, than would grow on one 


| Rood, or half an Acre, of Land well planted, The 
W Reaſon was allowed to be, chat this Farmer gabe 
me Ground, which was a Clay mixed with Gravel. 


only one Plowing in April, and another in:Septems. 
as Sn which Space of Time, the Knot, or 
Couch-graſs, and other Weeds had ſo taken zit, 
that the Soil got very foub and ſour. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, our bad Huſbandiman plowed in his 


* 


bout Lands, that had been well dreſſed all chè Sum- 


mer before wich the Fold, and in the Spring fol- 


lowing with Soot; but all was near loſt for Want 
of plowing the Land oftener, as was apparent by 
the Seed*s-being bound in, and not able to put its 
Blade through ſuch tenacious Glebe ; which ſhews 


f the Excellency of the Plough's Uſe, whoſe Buſi- 
ness it is to reduce ſuch ſurly Soils into a powder*d: 


State, and make them give Room to their fixed 
Salts to act and nouriſh' the Vegetables: And ſo 
great is the Power of this Inſtrument, in this Re- 
ſpect, that a Piece of Ground, well plowed at 
ſeveral Times, and got thereby into a fine Tilth, 
ſnall, without any other Help, bring forward a 
much better Crop of Wheat, than a half. plowed 
ſour Tilth double dreſſed, whereof this very Ex- 


W ample is a ſufficient Proof, beſides too many 


others, that every Seaſon affords; and that, be- 


aauſe the clotty Ground can neither receive, nor 


emit, the Salts of the Manure fo free as the looſer 
; = Earth. 
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Earth Fg * From: = figs Nl 4 or 
Riches, | that the Skill and Induſtry of the Farmer 


Cons of Which Volumes might de writ by 4 


And now, as I am on this loſing 8 uber, Tv wil 
eee Ll of the Lol, 


1 "He £37 95 . er £43841 

| #3416 & £2 . 4 1. 7 44 
The Rent of Ten A at Land, at E Go 
10 4. cach, for two Tears 2 


1 — once 0 5 +00 


this Account, we take in the third, or fallow' 
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tion of the Plough and Harrow, for ſowing 
Wheat about Michaelmasz and, as for the ſecond 


| Rent, and ſome contingent Charges; ſo that the 


is employed to futniſh: the noble Matter to his 


learned Pen, for all Things contain little or <A 
of this Principle, and in it all Thinks 


On! — 


Dreſſing hy the Fold, and eee U y 
340. an Acre — 20 00. 00 
Seed, two Buſhels and an half to a AH¼οο d 191 
tre, at 40 5. a Buſn el! 08 n 7 
Tythe and Taxes, if che fit is paid 0 
| in Maney and ene eh — 0¹ 0 00 


2 — 8 
Deut for 4: Acre of Wheat 10 > Buſh: O o o 


* Lo 35 To 60 


1 mil au ee t charge the: .Lob 
of two Years Rent; che Reaſon is, beeauſe, oi 


Year, to make a Computation, for that che Field 
produces nothing in that Time, but lies Part of 4 
Winter, and a whole Summer under the Prepars- 


Year, that the Field has a Crop of Lent-Grain 
growing in it, we reckon it —＋ pays that Year's 


third, or fallow Year, ſhould be paid by the 
Wheat crop. e 
8 A good 


4 gd 3 5 been Big | 
Pubble: A ing of this Month, 
73 7 Higadws in Fl Blvdery | 
vhieh is a Weed that very much infeſts Lent· Grain 

n general, and leaſt ef all Wheat, becauſe, 
br this, the Ground is common -plowed- ſeves 
al Times, and the Seed ſown eat at the Edge 
ff Winter, whereby it up botimes in "the 
Spring; and often keeps Maſter of the Place, if 
Ine Ground was well manured. The Caſe was 
us: I had, off the ſame Land, a good Crop of 
Barley, in 1735, and, the Soil being a flat, loamy 
Gravel, .I was reſolved to ſow the fame” wi 
heat in Ofober following; to this Purpoſe, 48 
don as the Barley- crop was — 'F plowed'the 
ield with the fallow Wheel. p backing 
the ſame Way the Beading in before 3 
en I harrowed it plain, after it been plo 
bout a Fortnight, when J dunged it all over, 
lowed again, and ſowed the Wheat in two- bout 
ands in Oftober, and it produced a good Crop. 
This is the quickeſt Way that 1 is, for reducing 2 
Narley-ſtubble into a fine Tilth, in ſueh a ſhort 
oil, for Sowing Wheat, that grew free of the 
Forlock, though the Barley=crop was full of ic. 
F rench Wheat. If you have not fown' your: 
ech Wheat in laſt Month, do it the Beginning 
f this at fartheſt, hoy ahh. to the Method 1 have 
Whewn in May. 


| CHAP. v. 1 

eral Caſes, relating to Beans, Proſe Thetebes, 
Barley, e.. | 

A Ben ep damaged in the Chilturn. r Nö 


| might be ſeen the ill Effects of the Want of 
od Plowing, in many Fields, by the amn 
: of 
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my Neighbour's, that was — 5 9 flatly, Us 
ated on a Hill, having been Wheat laſt Lear, tha 


grew in two-bout Lands; in March following, 


Mixture of Horſe-beans and Hog - peaſe was ſown 


in two- bout Lands, on only one Plowing; and they 

throve extremely well, till about the. firſt-of ;thy 
Month, when the Horſe- gold Weed, or, as ſome 
call it, the yellow Creeſe came up very thick 
amongſt them preſently after a plentiful Shower d 


Kein, Which fell after ſix Weeks Drought. before 


and brought up this deſtructive. Weed, for Wait 


of two Plowings inſtead of one, which would han 
made the Ground fine and ſweet, and cauſed the 


Gtain to ſhoot up ſo faſt, as to have out- ran, gat 


Maſter, and crippled the Weed; but, as it har 


. the Beans and. Feaſe were a , po 


Crop. 

E Benefit of Shows 14 110 a Crop af * in 2 
You Vale-farmers, that ſow Horſe- beans i in the 
dom or broad - caſt Way, and plow 'em in on Ridge 


lands, turn your Fold- ſneep among them in thi 


Month, that they may break the Threads or Vins 
or Binds, as ſome call them, of the perniciou 


5 Hale, or Hell- weed, Which, in ſome Tears, would 


otherwiſe ruin your Crop, for there is no other 
Method at this Time, than this, to cure this Mi- 
fortune; for theſe-ſerviceable Animals are ſo fond 


of Weeds at this Time of Year, for the Sake, of 


their Sweetneſs and Variety, that they will refuſ 


- Irarting the Bean, or even _ Bloſſom; and there 


fore ſome let them go ongſtthem, till they 
begin to kid. If any Pf "the e Farmers be aſked 


the Queſtion, if- s Sheep do not rub off "tht 
Bloſſoms, in the random. 2 Beans, by going at 
this Time among them, their Anſwer is,. #7 

had rather loſe ſome Bloſſoms, tban moſt of our Ci 
by Wteds—— e. though, on, thele , Vale 
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Beans are ſown n as they are 
in Clefts, or Partings of each Furrow, in a Sort of 
Row, at near a Foot aſunder, that give the Sheep 
a narrow Space to go between; and it is here they 
will bite and kill the wild Oat, and deſtroy other 
Weeds by their Tread and Rub. In the dry 
mn Sammer, 1736, Field-beans were in ful! Bloom, 
the firſt of this Month. But hereafter I ſniall give 
you an Account of a new invented Plough; that 
Wows Beans in theſe Vale- lands, by which all Weeds 
ay be eaſily deſtroyed, and the Fly kept off by 
heir being ſown in Drills. 
A ſure Way to preſerve Thouſands of Acres of 
Field Horſe-beans from the Damage of Flies, or Bugs, 
er they bave begun it. When Field Horſe:beans 
te juſt turned out of Bloſſom into Kids, in ſome 
ery hot Summers, the Dolphin- fly, or black Bug, 
e the Bean- ſtalk, and always begin their Ra- 
ine at the Top of the Stalk, from whence they 
at downwards. In this Caſe it was, that a Farmer 
rith his Scythe- men mowed off the Tops of four 
Rows of Beans at one Cut, as they grew in Drills, 
bout twenty Inches aſunder, and ſowed out of the 
WHopper of the three-wheel Drill-plough ; and in 
is Manner they proceeded, till the whole Field 
as done, which proved ſuch a ſure Cure, that 
he Owner had a vaſt Crop, when his next Neigh- 
ours were devoured. by this terrible, quick-breed- 
Ig Inſet; for, when once they are fallen to the 
round, they can never more rife again, as I have 
np laſt Month likewiſe wrote of, and here repeat- 
, for the greater Notice of my Readers. | 
_ 4: improved Pea- crop. In this Month, after a 
Wop of Turnep-ſeed was got off the Ground, it 
as immediately plowed up, and a Mixture of 
White and bright brown coloured Peaſe were har- 
ed in the ſame Land, which lay in a warm 
| - Bottom: 


38 — a. 


Bottom: They were of the ber Pes Kind, al 
commonly fit to get into the Barn in ewelve.or, 
thirteen Weeks e —_— ſown p omiſcuouſly 
out of the Hand. *. 246 4 
Blue Peaſe, a oned G. The latter End of this 
Month, in 1736, the blue Pea, that was ſown 
broad-caſt, in our incloſed Fields, in April, was 
ready to bloom, and made a fine Shew in many 
Places, by their large Growth, though there had 
been no Rain for near two Months before; for 
this Sort thrive beſt in dryiſh, hot Seaſons, if 
the Ground was moiſt, and in a fine Tilth, when 
they were ſown ; but better in Drills, than i in the 
Random-way: This dry Summer, the common 
Hog-pea was in full Bloom move the; wane 
Da 

Thetches, their great Service; in this Montb. 1 
this Month, thoſe Thetches, that appear ſpeckled 


or begin to bloſſom, may be daily mowed, and h 
given in Racks, as we. do green Clover, Se. 0 and 
Horſes in the Stable, for ſoiling them; and,-as a) 
they are of a. very. healthful Nature, they cool thei and 
Heels, keep their Bodies open in hot Weather, et 
and ſuddenly fat them. Thus ſuch a Crop ha his 
laſted three Weeks Cutting, before they — to hee 
ripe, and the Sap or Goodneſs out of the Stalks 0¹ 
Or Horſes may feed on them im the open Field, he 
but then they muſt be managed accordingly; that 2, 
is to ſay, they muſt not range all over them at he 
their Pleaſure, for then they will trample and ſpoil 75 


almoſt as much as they eat; but they muſt be n: 
either parted with Hurdles, that they may be 
confined to ſo much Ground only, as you thinł 
fit; or each Horſe may be ſtaked by a Chain ot in 
Baſs- rope to the Foot, and ſhifted to a freſh Bite, N <a: 
every Day, as they do in the Vale open Fields, in 
particular; though their Getting looſe is hazardous, 
and ſometimes attended with great Damage, if but 


driving down” the Stake deep enough, or other- 
ways, frees himſelf, and runs among the Grain. 
Thetches, fed or mowed green, are a great Im- 
provement to the Earth, for, Firf, they employ 
the fallow Ground. Secondly, the great Cover of 
the ſpreading Thetches keeps in the Spirit of the 

Land, and thereby very much enriches it. Thirdly, 
The Horſes drefs it with their Stale and Dung. 
Fourthly, They kill Weeds, and fo hollow the 
Ground, that, on one, two, or three Plowings, 
Wheat may be ſown, 4s uſual, in October follow- 
ing. Thetches are alſo good to mow and feed 
Cows in Racks; for, as they are a green Food, 
hey will breed Abundance of Milk, while the 
geaſts are freed under Cover from the Torment of 
lies, and the ſcorching Heats of the Sun; and, 
o enjoy this great Benefit the longeſt Time, 
hetches ſhould be ſown in January, February, 
Wand March, or longer, that their alternate Growths 
nay ſeaſonably furniſh the Farmer, both in Vale 
nd Cbilturn Lands, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
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er; reen Meat, when no other Sort is to be had; and 
ns his not only for Horſes and Cows, but alſo for 
0% bheep, and eſpecially thoſe Ewes that ſuckle 
k ouſe-lambs. Then, and in this Manner, green 


hetches may be mown all June, Juby, and Au- 


hat , and be either given under Cover, or fed in 
at he Field, to very great Advantage. 

oil The ill Conſequence of ſowing Barley dry and late. 
be n this Month, in the dry Summer of 1736, 
be ight be ſeen the Want of that excellent Method, 
nk have already made known, for ſteeping Barley-ſeed | 


: n the moſt fertile Liquor in the World. This 


or 

ite, ear, no Rain fell in May, nor June, which 
in Fuſed a great Deal of Barley to lie backwards, 

= Ind ſtunt in its Growth, when that Barley-ſeed, 
N 


* "WES infuſed, grew and ran up into a high and 
= 12 _ fiouriſh- 


; 8 Stalk, her dere men Golowea: and hs 
becauſe the Barley-corns carried ſuch a Quantuy of 
nitrous Moiſture into che Earth, with-them, — 
made them ſtand. in no great Need of Rain, fat 

two Months afterwards; and yet, if it had hug 
pened that great and long Rains had fallen, this 
vaſt Improver {till- maintains its beneficial Quali 
ties, even to the Time of Mowing. In this Month 
a great Deal of Barley ſhat well, has was ſown-for- 
ward, the latter End of February, or in March; 
but that, which was ſown in April, and the Be- 
ginning 'of May, could not ſhoot into Ear at all 
by Reaſon of the long Continuance of dry Wes 
ther. Now might. be ſeen, a Proſpect of ſeven 
Quarters of Barley on one Acre, where the Seel 
had been ſteeped z and a two - quarter Crop, when 
it had been ſown dry, though both were ſown at 
the ſame Time. This Loſs was Matter of Fact, 
as was experienced by ſome Thouſands, and moſt 
of all in the ſandy Lands of Suffolk and Norfplk, 
and elſewhere, in this ſcorching Summer of 1736. 
About the Year 1730, it was likewiſe ſo dry a 
Year, that Barley, ſown in the common Wa 
and even in a right Seaſon, lay as naked in the 
Ground at Midſummer, as it was when juſt 0 
which occaſioned the Crop at Harveſt to be d 
three Sorts ; that Seed, which lay deepeſt in the 
Ground, was then ripe the next-half ripe, and 
the uppermoſt greeniſh, This was the Condition 
of moſt Bariey-crops that Year; and, as for the 
Malt and Drink made of ſuch Grain, it wants na 
Character here. Near Beccles in Suffolk, a Gen- 

tleman told me, he had ſuch a large Crop of Bars 
ley in his dry, ſandy Ground there, the — 
1736, as ſurpriſed the Country about him, when 
his Neighboure, the ſame Vear, had moſt of them 
only four Buſhels, or a Comb, as they there call it, 
on one Acre; and this, becauſe he ſowed his Seed 

1 v4 -- B 
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y Soil; and -who 

eceipt in it, that aid he never made Uſe 

e e . d ht it too troubleſome. In- 

— if, for this Reaſon, a Gentleman's Servant 

dad perſuaded, his Maſter agaialt it, I ſhould. not 
have: wondered 3 but but for a. Farmer, who had Land 5 

ake a: conſiderable r — . 


nough to m 
od di Rent 0 pay, I think. ne | 
W have fince diſeovered, and experienced it in my 
wn Land, a moſt cheap Ingredient, chat ſupplias 
he chargeable Nitre, and that coſts no more than 
ix. pence Steeping for only an Acre; will effectual- 
keep off the Worm, make Barley branchs and 
louriſh in the dtieſt Seaſons, in the drieſt Grounds, 
Nen if it is fown ſo late as dhe Beginning of May's. 
hope, in Time it will come into general Uſe, both 10 
Vale and Chiliurn, and which intend to pubs. 
inn in a proper Month. 76 "Birks _ 
As the i Conſequence eine in a 2 
Filth, Without wy fine Tilth, there carnot be a 
Wood Crop of Barley. About the Beginning of this 
Month, 1940, the Difference of Barley-crops might 
e ealily perceived ; that, which was ſown on a 
Wine Tilth, well manured, flouriſhed by getting a 
thick Cover to his Roots betimes, and that fo ſtrong, 
ks to withſtand: the North and Eaſterly Winds, 
Wy hich were the chiefeſt that blew this "Md dry 
ring, till about Mid- ay ; for this Grain i is ſo 
iſagreeable to hard, rough Ground, that it will 
ine, and ſometimes grow yellow or reddiſh in it. 
Wt 1s on this Account, chat Barley will not endure 
o de ſowvn on new broken up Ground on only one 
Plowing, or Turning of the Sward or Turf, becauſe 
has a much tenderer E n eicher i or 
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1 further — the great Profit by fi 
ghee Thetches in the Field. © Befides' ſowing Th 
to be fed green by my Horſes and Wang Ike 
wiſe enjoy their Benefit by letti * 
eat them in the Field; thus 3.1 bu 2 Cat Pe or 
bo out, and, after my Sheep have fed on che C | 

mon till about two or three a Clock in the Ale 
wor T' have them brought into the Field, ani 
bait them on theſe” Thetehes, which fills. their Be 
lies, keeps them in Health, and half fats them 
| thertfore I fold them in the ſame Field every Nigh 2 
for Dreſſing the fallow Ground, and thus prepare ii 
| for the Reception of Wheat-ſeed at :Michaelmas foi 
lowing, to the Saving a great Expence, that I mitt. 
= other va ys at, in buying ns of Manure ro "apr 1: 

n 

The great Benefit of Hing large Seeds, This A. 
ticle is of ſuch great Importance, that a very ni 
Regard out to be had to it, becauſe of the ill Con. 
ſequences attending the _— of {mall ne 

Seeds of any Kind. 

. * "If, It often happens, that a Wüst ep is Jail 
or fallen down, before Harveſt, by Means of Ex 
ceſs of Dreſſing, or by heavy and frequent Rains 
or by Storms of large Hail Stones; then it ſome- 
times is, that moſt or all the Toe 1 a chin 
light Kernel. | 
 2dly, Such thin, Vght'« or whe we call 2 = 8 
Kernels, being ſown as Seed, are thoſe that very o- 
ten produce ſmutty or Pepper Wheat, by "Reaſon 
the Body of ſuch a Kernel has not Flower, nor Spi- 
rit enough in it ro-bring. forth a full, large Kant 

and Ear to Perfection. 

3a, Such underling Seed , for Want of Ses 
is uncapable of maintaining a long Stra w or Stalk, 
and large Ear, and therefore moſt liable: to be 
blown or beat down by the Force of Winds, and 
frequent heavy Rains; nor can it, fornetimess! ſo 


potent! 
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* rh the fs of Weeds, « as 0 ea de 
IC inion Over them. 5 2 
 4thly, There is not abore belle + Cop of Wheat, 
arley, Oats, Peaſe, or Bea from ſuch 
bor, thin Seed, in ſome cok, 6 Seafors 2 . 
tbly, Such poor, thin Grain comm es 
5 — 2 a Buſhel, at Marler, than the 
ex ny plumper Kernel. yo 2a Kinn 1 
This therefore, is to advertiſe and give Notice, 
at I ſow and {ell the largeſt of Wheat-ſced, Bar- 
„Oats, - Peaſe, and Horſe-bean.. Seed ; which, 
C 2 particular Management, I every. Lear obtain, 
dd am ready to furniſh any Perſon with it, Nen 
art of Great: Britain or Ireland, for & ep oney 3; 
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417 Fs or. Hall weed. It is molily 2 a Vale⸗ 
weed, but, in ſome Grounds of — Chilturn, - 
ſe find, it will grow and run among the Horſe- 
2ans at particular Seaſons, as ſome ſay ; but I 
eny the Breed of this Weed any other Way than 
s Seed, which is often propagated by Means of 
e Hill-farmer* s buying his Seed in the Vale, for 
e Sake of — by Change; for amongſt 
e Beans comes ſome of this Hail-ſeed, Which 
fill over- run many Acres in a little Time, without 
erceiving any Root it has, but will twiſt about 
e Bean-ſtalk like a Cord, and cripple the Crop: 
comes a little before the Bloſſom, and eannot be 
emedied by any Contrivance, fo well as by Sheep's: 
ding among them on Weeds and Graſs ; for, 
„ . their Bodies will preſs and break the 
9 —— 
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2 this ke. 
_— let theft be here d 


ſon it is, Pear _ 


- after they bloſſom. "This Hall-weed' has * at 
at firſt; N. ax ſoon as it fixes itſelf x Bean-ftalk E 
it quits its Root, and is a fon Beanſtalk Sc 


tos Which it will faſten, and fun 
ther, a Furlong © or more. 
Knowledge puzzles moſt Farmers, ſe that t 


" FB Band gere Ware ben Bennet 
men che white Benner; but both are ſo permciou 
; Whear eſpecially, that, wie 
they” de the Ground poor i 
Heart, 3 a0 1 he Sure er Roter cold and wet, t 
Bennet oftentimes ſpoils more than half; and fr 
which there is no Remedy, till the Ground i 
' cured, by frequent Plowings and fweet » Manurs 
for another Crop! The blick Bennet, in ſuch x 
Soil and Seaſon, e Company with the Height 
of the Wheat to this Time, 0 generally to neat 
the Time of Reaping; but the che Occaſion is 
by ſour, rough Tilths. To this I muſt take N 
tice of the too common, unhappy Circumſtance 
attending this and other Weeds, chat cannot br 
taken out from amongſt the Corn; and that i- 
their unavoidable Shedding their Seed, and Lay 
ing a Foundation for a greater Swarm of them ab 
terwards, This is one Misfortune, I ſhould think, 
is enough to ſhew the excellent Uſe of the Drilling 
Huſbandry, which gives the Farmer an Opportv 
nity of deſtroying and preventing the Growth' of all 
Manner of Weeds, beyond any other Invention 
whatſoever. N 

Curloct, or Cha Shock; On the toelnch E Day of 
this Month, 1738; I faw a Field of Barley over. 
run with the white Sort, that is allowed to be more 


pernicious than the yellow Curlock: It grey — 
and 


tun from one 10 dt 
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W ſandy Loam, near Dar ting in Surry, ſo thick, tha 
che Farmer deſpaired, and therefore did not 
attempt to weed it out. In our Weſtern Parts of 
| Hertfordſhire, as we have hardly any of the ſandy 
Soil, we are not troubled with the white, but 
abundantly with the yellow. Now, as both the 
white and the yellow, as well as moſt other Seeds 
of Weeds, are ripe before the Corn, you may 
the latter End of this Month, ſee them near ripe 
by their Pods, that contain a Seed much like that 
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of Turneps : Here then muſt be a fine Parcel of 
it ſhed againſt another Seaſon, and ſo on, *till it 
RS either coſts the Farmer, perhaps, five or ten 
F Shillings an Acre Weeding, every Time the Field 
th is Corn, and, at the ſame Time, as much more 
Damage may be done to his Grain by the Feet and 
1 8 Cloaths of the Weeders ; or elſe he muſt ſuffer his 
ay Crops, very likely, to be eat almoſt up by the 
1 Curlock. But what is worſt of all, this Weed de- 


fies all Care and Pains totally to deſtroy it in our 
common ſown Corn, ſo that the Farmer can only 
content himſelf with pulling ſome of it up by the 
Hands in its Youth, and giving it to Sheep; or let 
the Poor, in laſt Month, get it for a boiling Herb; 
or it may be mown with a Scythe, that will, if it is 
higher than the Corn, cut its Head off, and fo 
prevent its Seeding; or, when it is in Flower, 
ſome ſtrike off the Heads with a long Stick or 
Wand; or by drawing them when in Pod, after 
they have done drawing out the Goodneſs of the 
Ground in their green Growth. In Oats, Peaſe, 
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1 Beans, and Thetches, Weeding of this Weed, 
200 may be performed with a great deal leſs Prejudice, 
4 than in Wheat and Barley, where it commonly is 
attended with conſiderable Damage: However, 


when the Curlock is pulled up in its ripe Pods, 
the. Seed will ſell for two Shillings 2 Buſhel, and 


A 


. | yield, by Heat and Expreſſion, about half the. 
EE . 


— 
— 
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Quantity & Oil, that Rape or Cole · ſced *ill, as 1 

ſhall. more. rticularly write of 1 in. next Month. 
Here alſo oy Drill-p plough gh and rag ex. 
tremely well anſwer, by r reven 
the 5 of this horrid Wee 1 0 

Docks, If it is a wet Seaſon j m this Month, and 
you have not done it in laſts you may, with the 
Fand, by a gentle leiſure Haul, pull up, with all 
their Roots, the red or white long Dock, beſt, 
among Oats, Peaſe, Beans, and Theiches, which 
I take to be the beſt Way of all others; becauſe, 
if the Earth is DOES ſoaked, it may be Iooſe 
enough to get up the very laſt, fine, ſri Fart 
of this Root: Or at the firſt Stirre, which is of. 
ten done in this Month, they may be gathered af- 
ter the Plough and Harrows; a Work that by no 
Means ſhould be neglected, becauſe this 22 
is one of the hardieſt and greateſt of Increafers, 
both by its Seed and broken Bits; for, if any of 
them are left but on the Surface, they will ftrike 
Root and grow, to the impoveriſhing of the 
Ground, and Crippling of the Crop of Grain; 
8 neglect this Work no longer than in this 
Month, for now the Dock is making, its green 
ſeedy Head : Which, indeed, ought to be pulled 
up, e the Seaſon be wet or dry; but, in 
Wheat or Barley, i it is better let alone by the Hand 
and only cut by the Weed- hook, at the very Be. 
ginning of this Month, if it be only to ſtop. the 
Dock's Seeding, Some employ an Inſtrument to 
raiſe this Weed out of the Ground in Fallow-ſex 
ſon, made with three Irons, that in a Sort of tri 
angular Manner enters the Earth, and, with the 
Help of the Foot, forces up the Dock from Top 
to Bottom. 

Poppy or Red-weed, Pull up the green Poppy 

before, or when it is in its blooming red Hes 


ſor it blooms the latter End of this Month. 2 


Vin be a double Service. Firſt, by N the 
Cround of this very ſucculent Plant or Weed, 
Vbich draws much, and hurts the Grain ; next, 
by feeding the Hog and tame Rabbit with it. 
A Sow will eat it well, and receive ſuch an In- 
creaſe of Milk by it, as to be able to bring 82 a 
Ll 4 


Litter of ſucking Pigs for the Market, with 
iitle other Help. The tame Rabbit will alſo 
chrive and nouriſh her Young; very faſt, if given 
her freſh every Day; accordingly ſome make it 
Waco Hay when it is in its green Age, for feeding 
nd fattening. this Sort of Creatures, who great: 
y love it, and who will quickly get fat by it, with 
be Help of ſome other proper alternate Foods. 
__ Hor /:-gold, or yellow Creeſe. On the fourth of 
ue, 1735,  Thunder-ſhowers fell moſt Part of 
his Day, and cauſed the Wheat,, that was then 
n its Shooting, to receive ſuch Aſſiſtance, as madg 
to get the Aſcendant of this Weed, which is too 
WDumerous, and its Stalks too ſmall to be deſtroyed 
y pulling up with the Hands, or by any Inſtru- 
in: ent; however, it crippled a great Deal of the 
SV heat ſo much before, that it never recovered it. 
ere the Drill-Work prevents this fatal Weed to 


ied D admiratioꝶ ... EG 
5 5 Briars, and Old. man's Beard. In this Month, 
oY e ſure to cut the Briars at the Bottom out of your, 
"a edges, and likewiſe, what we in Hertforaſbire 
de all the Old. man's Beard. They both rob the 
round much, and choke the Quick. to a great 
W Degree; the latter, eſpecially, will deſtroy a large 
14. edge in Time, and therefore, by wounding their 


iggeſt Parts at this Time of Year, it will cauſe the 
Wap to run out; and, by repeating this Piece of 
tood Huſbandry yearly, you may depend on their 
Deſtruction, do it by the long Weed-hook, or o- 


herways. 1 2 
K 2 Wild 
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what 1 have aid in kalt Monk, to account fort 5 
Breed of the wild Oat, which in this Month, it 
many Crops of Grain, a ppears higher than "th 
natural Oat, Wheat, Barley y, Ce. Ely eſpe 
amongſt that Corn which was ſown on a 


| when Ground has been natural Graſs, ſome ' Nh 


together before, as I have, to my Colt, experienced, 
Now how they are bred at firſt, I don't pretend i 
tay,” more than what J have done, and has been il. 
ready writ by Authors of a much more learned Pe 
than my own; but in my humble Opinion, when 
theſe wild Oats have once taken the Ground, by be 
ing brought by Dung they were amongſt, or: 
mongſt the Seeds of Corn that were ſown, or other: 
ways, and, by the Negligence of the Farmer, ſuffer 
& to increale, they wilt multiply at a great Rats 
and ſhed their Seed ſooner than the Grain the 7 key 
Company with, which, being of a moſt hardy Na. 
ture, lies on the Surface till plowed in, an ther 


will remain unhurt for Years, till the 'Graſs that b 


grows over them be plowed again ; for ſach'is the 
Power of the ſulphureous Oil with which the Seeds 


of ſome Weeds are impregnated, that it ſecures 


chem ſound for ſixty or one Hundred Yeats bo- 
gether, *cill the Ground is plowed up again, and 
then they will ſprout and vegetate like new ſom 
Seed; 1 had they no Oil in them, they 
would perhaps rot in one Year, Now the wild Ot 
is one of the chief of the hardy Sorts, and fo. hardy, 
that, if it is ſown in a rich fine Garden. mould, 
it will not come up the firſt Year. In this Month, 


a Farmer, that lives about two Miles diſtant from 


me, had fix Acres of Ground over-run with this 
| horrid Weed, which, being a chalky, loamy Soil, 
was ſo ſubje&t to the wild Oat, that having a Crop 
of Peaſe on it, the wet Summer, 1735, the Weed 


grew ſo thick, as almoſt youu the Grain; how- 
ever, 
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Ex. r, to prevent this Misfortune in futuro, the 
ſides Farmer gave the ſame Land two Plowings the ſuc- 
e ccding Winter; but, it proving a mild. one, the 
„ in 7i1d Oats were ſo far from being killed, that they 
the Increaſed the more for the Plough's Operation; 
"al or, about the next Lady-day, they begun to ſhew R 
hemſelves very thick, which tempted the Farmer 
o let them ſtand for a Crop; and accordingly he 
owed four Loads off theſe fix Acres, that he made 
ay of; moſt of their Stalks were near ſive Feet 
dng when they were cut, and, being a dry Summer, 
e inned them on the 26th Day of this Month in 
ood Order, hoping that, by thus mowing them in 
beir full Sap, it might be a Means to deſtroy them. 
Another Farmer mowed them off a Ridge Half. 
cre Land, in the Vale of Aylesbary, and he had 
one to do him Damage for twenty Years after. 
another, in Cheſſum Pariſn in Bucks, plowed his 
round twice, and harrowed it, for, the finer the 
round, the more the wild Oat comes; then he 
oowed them early, and made Hay of them. This 
repeated by mowing them a ſecond Time after 
arveſt, and killed them quite. 
De great Boar-thiſtle. - Theſe have a Tap-root, 
Ind draw a great Deal of Ground. A diligent 
armer at Wards-Comb, in the Pariſh of Tvinghoe, 
Bucks, who had many of them that grew in a 
WE halky Loam there, deſtroyed them by pulling 
hem up with the Hands the latter End of May, 
nd the Beginning of June. In this Month, this 
Boar-thiſtle appears alſo in many Hedges, with 
red ſeedling Heads, which being of the fea- 
cry Sort, if let alone, 'till they are full ripe, 
he Winds carry them about to great Diſtances, and 
his may do a vaſt Deal of Harm; therefore be 
areful to employ the common five Feet long 
Weed-hook, which will enter into the little Hol- 
ows of Hedges, and, in the Thiſtle's green Age, 
ally cut them in two at the Bottom of their 
| | Stalks, 
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A Keeper eee Men to mom & a 
of theſe, * they aid it was not worth while « 
run here and there; after a Boar-thiſtle ; but he a 
ſwered it was, becauſe their Seed would blow; 
Mut or two, and.in Time infect the whole Fo 
This Sort of Thiſtle by 
firivgy Roots, and is-one of the chief r 
Ground, ever ſince. Man's firſt Diſobedience 70 f 
Command of his Creator. This is the moſt com 
mon Weed of all others, that infects Vale, and ali 
ſtiff Soils in particular, both in plowed and me 
dow Lands, and is ſo pernicious, wie they gra 
numerous among Corn, th | 


at, if they are 10 


weeded out, they'll ſpoil it. A Va . t 

Cbedington Pariſh about five Miles from me, e 
out five Pounds in one Summer, by giving it 4 ve 
only one Man for his going over all his Ridge. 


Hl that lay fallow, to mow down the -T hiltle, 
as they gat a-Head, for this he was obliged 
have done, leſt they ſeeded and ſpayled his next 
Crop of Wheat; but by the Way, 1 muſt ob 
ſerve, that the Farmer was negleAful i in his Ploy: 
ings, or elſe there had not been ſuch Need of e 
ploying a Mower. 

The Character of a Middleſ ex Plough- F 
But, if I miſtake not, there is a worſer Sort of 
Farmer in Middleſex, than the laſt I have mentign- 
ed, for ſeveral of theſe do not love to employ their 
Harrows, and therefore ſeldom uſe them; and ii, 
I ſay, moſt of theſe are thought to be the work 
Farmers in England, for getting their Land in 4 

timely fine Tilth, by frequent and right Plowings, 
I do not know that I do them Injuſtice, for many 

of their Fields ſhew every Year their great Neg- 
lect, by ſuffering vaſt Numbers of common Thil Wl 
tles to grow two Feet, or more, high, before they i 


take them down, which conſequently muſt ing 
vetri 


| _ wenn oe 
5h and foul the Ground. This 2 me in 
ind of what I heard another Farmer ſay of them, 
it if their plowed Land was not extraordinary 
ll kept in Heart, by being dreſſed with their 
pmdon bop white Aſhes, large Quantities of rot- 
n Dung, and other Manures, they would not 
ve Corn enough to defray all Charges: But 
ere they plow well, and get their Ground into 
timely fine Tilth, they get ſometimes forty 
WH ſhels of Wheat, or more, off one Acre; but 
Wis is rarely ſeen. Fifteen or twenty is oftener 
cir Lot, from off their three and four-bout- 
Colis-ſoot, or Dunny-leaf Need. Theſe are one 
the .Sorts that defy the Farmer's Endeavours 
| extirpate it, and wholly clear the Ground they 
oe taken a large Poſſeſſion of; which has pro- 
ked many to ſay, There is no deſtroying them, 
ess a Houſe is built over them. They have 
ite ſtringy Roots, a very low broad Leaf, that 
s or cripples the Corn that ſprouts under them, 
dare quick and great Increaſers, both by the 
read of their Roots, and by their downy or fea- 
ery Seed, if not hindered in due Time. They 
gov both in light and heavy Lands fo potently, 
et they cannot be killed at once, even by the 
t 0: Mattock., In a Field near me, where the Soil is 
„ loamy Gravel, that was well dunged, and ſown 
ich Barley, the Farmer employed ſeveral Hands 
pull up great Numbers of them, after a great 
ower of Rain: At this Time their Roots came 
ſily up, as this Work was done on the thirteenth 
ay of May, 17393; but would not ſooner, be- 
Wu their Stalks were not ſtrong enough'to al- 
W a ſufficient Handle. What were pulled up, 
rved to cripple their Growth for that Summer, 
ut did not kill them. Others, in this Month, 


m 


t the firſt or ſecond Stirre-time, employed Hands 
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which will certainly. ſtunt and dimin the 


than the old or Virgilian Huſbandry, for, by Dil: 


theſe are lopped, or cut off with the Bill, or Kaif, 
ral Tears; yet this ought to be done with Judg 
ment, for, if they are large, they are better kt 
the moſt-natural Seaſon for this Work, and which 


Timber-trees. .. 


is dug up, nothing ſhould grow among the gree 


MERDS 


VV 


to dig them up ſt Mattoch after the Plough 


Growth in their next- Crop of Grain 5 but a 1 
have largely wrote on this Weed, how it was kill 
led at a certain Seaſon of the Year by the Plough, 
and alſo on the Deſtruction of many 1 Ie 
fer you to the Chapter of Weeds in the laſt Moni 
of May. Here then, the new or Drill-huſband 
ſtands a Proof, how much more excellent it! 


ling, the Horſe-break has an Opportunity of ea 
deſtroying this Maſter-weed, which is the Ca 
of impoveriſhing many Tenants, both in Vale ad 
Chilturn Lands, and conſequently of leſſening 
Landlord's Rents. 

Shoots of Trees, why they ought t' be cut Fi 
this Month. This Month is the propereſt Tit 
of the whole Year, to cut off the ſide Shoots d 
Timber, and Fruit- trees, that grow as Excreſcen 
cies, and draw away and employ the Sap to 9 
Purpoſe, and, by which, they ſeſſen the Growth d 
the more uſeful Branches, and Shoots of Timbe 
trees, and the Fruit and Branches of others; . is 


in this Month, they. will grow no more for ſeye 


alone, leaſt the Sap run out too much, and damage 
the whole Tree : About Midſummer is reckoned 


J carefully obſerve to do, e among my 


Weeding of Liquorice, FWoad, &c. Now care 
fully weed Liquorice, for, as this Root requires 
three or four Years to lie in the Ground before i 


Shoots or Stalks after the . firſt Year, when they 
ſuffer Onions or Cabbages to come up for a . 


. aL 
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but the ſecond Year the Liquorice appears, like a 
Plantation of young Aſhes in Rows, of a Foot 
aſunder, which are to be carefully kept clean from 
Weeds by Hand-houghing; as they very well ob- 


ſerve to do about Godalmin in Surry, for here their 
Joughing, in good Order, as I ſaw done in the 
Year 1738. Alſo weed well your Madder, Woad, 
Coriander, Carraway, the great  Garden-poppy, 
Flax, Hemp, Potatoes, Teaſels, dwarf Roſes, and 


dither Veperableg;”7 ©. „ 
| Feeding Hop-Plantations. In this Month, ob- 
ſerve to evp your Hop-alleys clear of Weeds, 
Wor which Purpoſe there are more than ſix ſeveral 
Inſtruments now in Uſe, as I have ſeen exerciſed 

in Kent, and at Farnbam, &c. for, by theſe, the 
Mop is made to ſhoot ſtronger, bloom better, be- 
ome larger, more in Quantity, and enabled to 
eſiſt Blights, and the Damage of Inſects, beyond 
Whoſe that want this good Huſbandry, It is for 
Wheſe Reaſons, that they employ in this and other 
Months, in gravelly or ſtony Grounds, the five» 
prong Horſe-break, drawn by two Horſes, as it is 
ixed to a two-wheel Fore- carriage: But where the 
Land is. a Sand, or a light Loam, they draw the 
ine Hough-horſe-break, with two ſtrong Horſes, 
s this is likewiſe fixed to a two-wheel Carriage, 
nd thus looſen the Earth, and deſtroy the Weeds 
n a very expeditious cheap Manner; but, where 
theſe are not uſed, the three-prong Hand-hough, 

r the four-prong Hand-ſpade, is worked for two 
billings a Day in Kent, and with which a Man 
ill ſtir up half an Acre a Day, as they do at 
ernbam with the Beck-hough. By theſe excel - 
nt new. Contrivances, they keep their Hop- alleys 

Free from Graſs and Weeds; and by which they 
gpnanage Hop-Plantations much cheaper than for- 

Wncrly, when they knew how to uſe no other than 
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the common 5 place 19 8 ah me * 
the Praiſe of * prong 2 mea ; 
Prong-ſpade, which » will excellently well looſen ty 
Ground, and kill the Weeds, and yet not tear-ng 
cut up- the Roots of the Hops, as all the Plong 
Inſtruments will very much do, if they are ſaffe;, 
ed to go deep enough; and as theſe two Tok 
may be made to clear a great Deal of Ground u 
one Day, and coſt but a Trifle-at firſt, I am oh 
| Opinion, that they would be much more in U 
if their Value e = known. If the Leavin 
of Hops are much eaten by. Inſects, they truſt w 
ry Mach to a Midſummer Shoot, that often helg 
in recovering this Maladyz becauſe then com 
out new Shoats and Leaves. Rain waſhes off ti: 
Flies and Lice in the upper Part of the Ving 
more than the lower, by Reaſon the lower Lea 
are harder to come at, 2 
The Management of the Kentiſh Hop, and bow 0 
kill the Lice, and keep off Flies and Worms that i 
them. In the Year 1737, I heard of no more thai 
one intire Acre here that was planted with -t/M 
Farnham or Surry pale Vines, for the Kenti/o S 
are generally of a purple or brown Colour, and wlll 
is their Hop: Here they employ in this, and oth 
Months, the prong and ſheim Plough, and oba 
luſtruments, for cleaning the Alleys, and killing 
Weeds: Now, beſides the many Caſualties that 
Hops are liable to ſuffer the reſt of the Year, i 
this Month, and in July and Auguſt, they are ſub 
ject to the black and green Lice, Fly, or Wort, 
the Fire-blight, and the Mould or Dwindle, which 
are the moſt deſtructive Incidents attending Hop 
Plantations. The Lice are bred by Mill or He 
ney-dews, or Fogs, which appear 'whitiſh-1 
firſt, and are numberleſs, ſometimes, on one Leah, 
and which they eat in little Holes, and thereby 


yenom, make it ſhrivel VP, and ay away. Atl 
great : 
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Worcatcr Age, it's called the Collier-fly, becauſe ir 
turns black, and becomes 4 5 and will then ſeed 
ie en che Sap of the Vines and Hops, and Leaves, ſo 
n then as to make them look in Summer, with a Winter 
Ta pea, if the great Rains do not waſh them off 
in Time. To prevent and Cure this Misfortune: 
put ſome Stone- lime on each Hill, and the 
ß ra Rain will cauſe 2 Fume, that will do Service, 
In this County, are the h eſt Plantations of 
op,, of any in England, and the Peopte juſtly 
loved to be the acuteſt of all others in the Ma- 
a gement of them ; their Binds or Vines, Strings 
8 Wires, are almoſt all of the Red or Purple, ot 
Drown Sort, and produce, for the moſt Part, a 
oof brown Hop, which, they ſay here, never de- 
eives the Buyer; as being far better than the 
argc Szſer, boſe, or flaggy Sort, though paler 
Sn Colour. Here they ſcorn the beck and broad 
and-hough, as being too tedious in their Opera- 
0 ons, and employ, in their Stead, others of quicket 
nd cheaper Service, being moſt of them new in- 
Nented Machines, that dexterouſly open the Ground, 
ill Weeds, and let the Sun and Rain eaſily into 
he Roots of the Hops. In 1738, I was in the 
Irgeſt Plantation of this County, containing forty 
ccres; but it ſeemed to me to be rather too 
Irrge for its Owner, becauſe it was in the fouleſt 
Order of any I ever ſaw. Within theſe four 
Tears laſt paſt, they have greatly increaſed the 
„ Trowth of the Surry or pale Hop; and are very 
iligent every Year in carrying on its Propagation, 
ou ince the paler Sort of Malt-liquors are more and 
ore in Eſteem throughout our Iſland, The great 
ge of this moſt ſerviceable Vegetable, I have wrote 
f in ſeveral other Sorts of Books, in Hopes to 
promote a double Conſumption of it; and in ſuch 
Manner, as I am ſure will tend very much to 
„ „ the 


he "He and. Pleaſure of the Drinker/ of uM 
Malt-liquor it is boiled in * "oe 1 7OL 
The. Management of : Hop- N Sy Dr 
Os... About 5 Jarter, Ho 155 this e 
Hops have done Run their 3 
gin to ſpread and 111 In Cate ** WM 
tinue Runn ing too far, rike off the up! r dar iſt 
their Vine or Wire, with: a Wand or ſmall Sack 
or otherways, and direct the Top to grow in 
lower and better Forr 0 may Fly ro at a pf 
per; Height, for ſuch Sprea makes "no 
15d V * e bear bal . If the 155 f 
| Pi by Accident breaks off, or is done on Par 
poſe,. = next Knot will throw. out another Branch, ict 
that muſt be guided by the Hand about the Pok, =_ 
and it will take and — well. In this Count 
and efj pecially about. Farnham, they beck- ough 
their heavy Jaamy. Land, twice, at IR, In a Sum 
mer; but, if it is a light, ſandy Loam, they only _ 
uſe the Broad-hough,, or Spade, twice or thrice W. 
In this Month, they pare the Earth in many Plats WW 
ind throw it over the Hills; and this ſome do th 
or three Times in a Seaſon, to nouriſh the Hops | 
roats, by keeping the Hills hollow and moiſt. O 
Acre 2 Hops is ſaid to coſt - twenty Pounds 8 
Year for Rent and all Management, 7 yet lia 
ble to be damaged by fifty Accidents in that Tim 
But, when a „ Year attends a Crop e 
Hops, there have been a thouſand, or fifteen hi 
dred Weight of them, got off that Quantity d 
Land, and ſometimes more. Here they ſpare no 
Coſt to keep their Alleys clear of Weeds, and a0. 
cordingly employ the moſt Day-labourers for thi 
Purpoſe, of any People whatſoeyer, to dig wy with 
their Beck. houghs, and hough- with their 
houghs. If it be a very dry Time in this Moni, 
and your Conveniency will allow it, water each 
Hill, by pouring it into a Hole on the Top of 1 4 
made 
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with: "Gig Jo CON this thay & 
4 Crop, when your, Neig 1 AR: 
make. "Uk of the Dajch # + {NAT 
ater Fs Fee 2 high thereby 
a , a A 


T Snail. . thats - as 15 ark bred and 52 


Honey-dews,. which generally fall in 
Is he Surry Hop and Fed Ate, 100 
n a Calouts large, early . iſs 5 

xcellent for. 0 i in pe . 9 — 
ully tie up d ines 28 oles Leue they 
re wanting, with ſorſtecf, Luſh, or Thrums,. by 
wilting, and faſtening the one. to the other, [that 


defore we Rr: ined awa ' by: their Wei 4 
Win 5 + Yes 10 Wk Tb ro! 


= inds, . nes. ſhould. never grow | 
Wheir Potts, But of Hops, more in Locher . 
70 kill, all great Wee , the beſt ay. N #, with 
Aattocks, am o or more. Men follow the 12 
bile you arg ſtirring your Land for Turneps, or 
5 heat, .or Dole, in this Month. This Uk 
Wives the Farr fag an Opportunity, the belt; of all 
chers, to deltroy or cripple all Sorts of Weeds, 
che Cammeck, which p. en to. be only-a 
Honey- Wenke Net, till, "Ae its many Mi 
W's, ſtringy Roots become as large as a lj tle F 
er, and run very "wide and deep i into che 0 round 3 
Ehe Cats. tail, of: Wild Burrag e- root, incres les faſt 
in light La About two, or three Miles off 
Oodalmin in h in a 1 5 e Field of a ſandy Loam, 


| I ſaw ſuch a numerous arcel of this blue. Weed, 
' 00 | and the red Poppy, that I. could hardly perceive 
ac- | any Oats that, grew among them: Likewiſe 'the 
this : deep-rooted, Ped, Clob- weed, wild Vaſhips, 

ith Dew- berry. bi; ar Roots, Iogey-fuekle, Dock, 
ad. Gould, 7 — iſtles, and ,others, which. in ; this 
h. onth will E r Iſle out their Saß, oß ide 

at 


wounded by the tock and die, or at Seat b 


ſo ſtunted by this and after” Plowings and Pre” 
gings, 
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done in \ the Pais: ror 1 1e or e 
1 ork; but above Ge T hes 1 Sea ſons i 
the Year. there is Boge d 50 as che Month o 
Auguſt, for then Weeds yt n theit"laft avtninng 
| Shoot, and then it is, that one Stroke of the Mat dan 
tock does more Service towards their Def = 
than two in former Months. Ls 5 
De Breed of Weeds. Our Farmer in genenl 
beſides the ſeveral Weeds that. are. bred from thei 
own Seeds, that are ſown, or otherways brought 
into the Field, believe, that many ate naturally 
bred by the Ground, and come up ſpontaheouljy, 
without any being, in the Place before-hand, and 
this, partly, by good and bad Tilths, and th: 
Seafon of the Year : .Sowing Wheat early in a f 
dry Tilth' breeds the Poppy, Horſe-gould, and 
- Chick-weed ; and if a fine Tuch is ſown eath, 
and wet, chen it breeds the ſtinking May-weed, 
Sc. all which are beſt prevented by ſowing ſuch 
fine ſweet Tilth-grounds in OPber, in a dy 
Time. But when Land is in a coarſe Tilth, whe lat 
ther Wheat is ſown early or late, wet or dry, | 
Weeds will breed and multiply, in great Num- 
bers among it. Others are of Opinion, that 0 
Weeds grow without their fundamental Seeds, 
nor is it any Proof they don't, for not appearing 
among ſome Sorts of Crops, in particular Yeats, 
when at other Times they do: for this Difference 
may be owing not only to wet and dry Sowings, 
froſty Winters and Springs, a wet or dry Summer 
following, or to fine and rough Tilths; but alſo 
to the hardy Nature of the Seeds of ſuch Weeds, 
which won't ſprout the firſt Year in any Ground 
whatſoever ; and the next they can't, by Reafon- 
of the Plough e them, ne. .lirtle * 


i 1 N 


oa 
» 


great 
Wreat 


| y to e 
bant, that they 1 Y and made 
=_ in this: Month. loo ö very thin, but the Weeds 


igging up by the hollow Trowel, or by pulling up 
ich the Hands. | „ : 


loughing. About Garnsford near Harrow on the. 
fill, they ſet them a-croſs their ridge, wet, Broad- 
nds in Rows with the Hand about a Foot or ſix- 
Ween Inches aſunder, and two Inches and a half a- 
art each Bean. Here alſo they draw the Hand- 
late Hough the firſt Time, when the Beans are 
dur Inches high and ſet or ſowed long- ways ; 
Ind about five Weeks after when the Weeds, 
at were laſt houghed up, are dead, they hand- 
Pugh again, by drawing up the Mould to the 
Foots of the Beans, and afterwards again, if they 
e Occaſion. Others ſow Horſe- beans out of a 
Hand-box, in Drills made by the double Broad- 
oard Plough, and hough ſeveral Times between 
ith Horſe: breaks, as they do about AÞ in Kent. 
ters, the beſt of all, ſow their Horſe-beans out 
a Hopper fixed, over the Beam of a. Drill- 
lough, in Rows, at eighteen or twenty-four In- 
hes aſunder, and draw the three Hough-horſe, 
Yr plate Horſe- break, between them at four Inches 
Sh; a ſecond Time at an older Age, and a third 
when 
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© 
in the Vale of Ayleſhu 
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0 — 
orſe-bfeak; Wiiere che 2 
14. which will, 400 fen it, kill Weeds, 
wit for the Horſe- reale Flate-hough, d 
15 bs the middle Mould to the Rows of Beam 8 
but, as T ſaid before, | others ſow Bene ures | 
Beese the Foot Plough in their Ridge 
in Ayleſbury Vale. r 
Weeding Pegſe. Peaſe are lkenile fown in Di 
ſeverd Ays, - As Beans" are, and b. - ſome ſet 
eroſs theit broad wet Ridge- lands; but in this A 
Way, they commonly Tre Uſe of the roun«i 
val Sorts. In December, 1741, L had a Comm 
ſion to ſend a large Quantity of ſeveral of the bi 
geſt Sorts, into the North, for ſetting them in the | 
Field Ridge-lands, ef which more heregfter in 
proper Month. In Chalks, Gravels, and othe 
dry Grounds, where Pea-roots are often dried w = 
10 killed by long Droughis; if they — 

them here in Drills, they would not loſe ſo mani 
Crops as they do, by ſowing them in the randon 


Way. Where Peaſe are — for Peaſecods, the 
not only heugh them ſeveral Times, but alſo tur 


Lal 


ot 


the Rows now and then as ſoon as they have 
thered the ripeſt, for, by thus turning them 
the Sun and Air, the Sreeneſt or youngeſt wi 
grow and ripen the ſoohe?; ; "ny of NIE Pap 
ſee Laſt Month. D 02526, 
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o. 8 A PE F R 0 N. an; 0 4 Culture, ard fer 
1 ee b ger en 
7 vaude As this moſt uſeful, valuable Ve- 
getable has been wrote on by ſeveral Jearn- 
ed Pens, in a very ample and nice Manner, I don't 
here pretend to mend what they have done: But 
my Deſign is by this Chapter, only to put ſeveral 
in Mind of the great Opportunity they may en- 
joy, of improving vaſt Numbers of poor open 
Field Soils, which at preſent lie neglected” in a 
great Degree, by ſowing ſuch Seeds on them for 


24. * Z 


vantage. In this Month, they take up the Roots 
of Saffron, and plant them! in light, dry Ground, 
eſpecially in ſuch Sort as lies abont Keftever, two 
Miles wide of Saffron. Walden in Efſex,* which is 
a chalky Loam, for this Vegetable will grow in 
[moſt dry Soils, © but refuſes Clays, and wet Earths. 
Chalky, loamy Lands, ſome of the Heath- grounds 
in Su, the dry downy_Sort in Miliſpire, the 
hurlucky Earths in Edgborough Pariſſ in — * 
and even in many other poor Soils, not worth a 


Earths are deep enough, are very fit for this Pur- 
poſe, provided they lie with a ſmall Deſcent, are by 
ſeveral previous Plowings got into a fine Tilth, 
and well drefled with the Fold, Rabbits, Fowls, 


Oil-cake Powder, Sc. that muſt be plowed in 

once or twice, ſo that they may be well incorpo- 
rated with the Ground. Or if it be Heath, or 
Wood. land, then the Roots muſt be forced up, 
and burnt, with their Surface of Earth, into Aſhes, 
M | which 


Crops, as ſeldom anſwer to any conſiderable: Ad- 


this Time above a a Shilling or two an Acre, hoſe - 


or ſhort rotten Horſe-dung, Rags, or enough of 
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82 of S 4 FFK UM, . 3 
which will prove a g ood. Manure. A ſand Las 
is alſo an excellent © Soil for this Purpoſe, and whey 
all is readily thus prepared, with the Hand- hong 
make Drills, or Furrows, three Inches deep, aht 
as near together as the Ground will allow, and 
plant the Saffron Roots in the ſame, at three 4 
aſunder, covering all with the ſame Earth 
Hand. rake, and fo proceed, till a Bed of four F 
wide is made; then leave a Path of eighteen l 
ches wide, and make another Bed, as before: Bui 
this Work may be much cheaper and quicker do 
with the excellent three-wheel, or pulley=drilf 
Ploughs, ſo far as concerns the making. of Drill 
About this Time of Year, Saffron Roots may b 
bought by the Buſhel for a ſmall Charge, in fe 
veral Markets in theſe Parts, and carried to diſtal 
Places for making Plantations. Now, for this Pu, 
poſe, there ſhould. be a conſiderable Number d 
roddled Hurdles got in Readineſs, to incloſe 
or three Acres in the common Field, as is uſual 
done, to prevent the Damage of Hares, and othe 
Enemies, and, by next September, you- will have 
Gathering. But the Years afterwards, you ll 
have full Crops, # the Seaſons are propitiou 
Three Years Crops may be expected from thet 
Roots, and then the Roots are to be taken up 4 
the following Midſummer, to be planted i in anotht 
Ground, which is often done in the ſame. opt 
Field near the laſt, and the old Ground may it 
plowed, and made ready for ſowing a Crop d 
heat, c. The Engliſh Saffron is the beſt Sat 

of any in Europe. An Acre commonly yields te 
Pounds Weight, and ſometimes as much. moſt 
and fold at deareſt for five Pounds a Pom 
Weight; but at the cheapeſt for twenty or thin 
Shillings a Pound. I thought it a fine Sight iſ 


the Month. of September, to ſee twenty * 
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Hands employed in a two-acre incloſed Piece of 
round, about Day- break, very buſily picking 
ut the Saffron Flowers, at Kaſtever aforeſaid; 
but more of this in the Month of September. 
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DF Cutting , wn, and Gathering ſeveral par- 
- _ Spar Frome... 


T Eld or Wald. About the Beginning of this 
1 Month, Weld is commonly ripe, as may 
e known by its yellow ſeedy Head, and then it 
Would be pulled up by the Hands, and bound in 
WHandfuls with the ſame Stalks; four of which 
re to be ſet up one againſt the other, to dry 
. Ws they ſtand in the Field. When it is enough, 
read a Sheet, or other large Cloth, on the 
round, and rub the Ears or Pods one againſt 
nother, and the Seed will come out, which is to 


Wc preſerved for Sowing, at the. next Seaſon of 'the 


Year: Then tie the Stalks, with their Roots on, 
y in Bundles, and carry them into the Barn, If 
will not ſell for a good Price the firſt Year to 
he Dyer, it may be kept till the ſecond or third. 
WA Load has been had off one Acre, and ſometimes 
a Load can't be got off ten, Twenty-eight Bun- 
les make one Load, which, in the Year 1738, 
aas worth ten Guineas; and, near London, they 
arry a Load and a half in a Waggon at once. In 
„ent are ſown great Quantities of this Seed: Some 
b our this Sced in the Night-time oh a Sail-cloth, 
r, in a very dry Day, ſome of it is apt to be loſt : 
aut as J have publiſhed the Culture and Manage- 
ent of this in laſt Month, I ſhall ſay no more cf 
t here. 5 5 5 
| M2 | Rofes 
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_ ripen, yet they os nat be full ripe when take 


to Apothecaries for . a Pound. Theſe alone, 


though it be four Poupds an Acre, if they enjoy 


pi the Middle of "Hop ws ys, for 1 75 ng 25 
to be fit to gather, Aud wil laſt gathering near 
three Weeks. They. muſt be pulled off as they 


off the Briar-hedge; if they are, they loſe a great 
deal of their Virtue, and ſpoil. They are to be 
either dried by the Sun, or by a Fire; and wha 
they are in 88 their dried Leaves may be ſold 


in a right Soil, will pay the Rent of the Ground, 


a good Seaſon, under right Management; and by 
ſome thought to do little or no Harm to the Hop 
plantation, This Improvement may be ſeen behind 
the King*s-Head Inn, at Godalmin in Surry, 

Head. Now twiſt off the Leaves of your Woad, 
if they are full broad, and grind them, for making 
and drying them in Balls for the Dyer's Uſe. - The 
Leaves of Woad dye Woollen of an olive Colour; 
but are much uſed to faſten in other Colours. Now 
alſo preſerve the Plor of Ground with great Carr, 
whereon the Seed grows, and keep it well weeded, 
for, if there be a large Crop, the Land will be 
the fitter to ſow a Crop of Wheat on in Septen- 
ber, or. Oober following. If the Earth is in good 
Heart, the Leaves of Woad may be gathered fe 
veral Wes in a Summer ; but the firſt two are. 
beſt : It is much ſown between Bath and Briftd, 
where I ſaw ſeveral Plantations of 1 it: But mored 
this in next Meth, „ 
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"Bl TA zid 
na | of Manure: and Drasi, eck, ws 
; ; 
aken | 7 Com 5 of Maxi 97 Dung, or "Chalk, 
great 7) or _ pam, or other” Earibs. Of Ma- 
d be ares and Dreflings J have ſo lar reely wrote,, in laſt 
ve lonth, that IJ have the leſs to lay here. If you 
ſold ave not done it in May, and the Dryneſs of 1 
lone veather will permit, empty your Ponds and 
Witches in this Month, in order to give the moſt 
no oom for the Reception of: Waters,” and, at the 
1 by WW me Time, to enjoy a beneficial Compoſt, which 
Jop. e Mud, that is thrown out, will help to do, if 
hind BR: Eby managed: For this Purpoſe, let it lie to 


; when this is done, lay ſome ſmall Chalk cloſe 


oad, i, and let it be mixed together into one Square 
cing Mcap. Others will mix Lime inſtead of Chalk, 
The MW hich will burn up the Seeds of Weeds, take off 
ur; ee crude Nature of the Mud, and, much ſooner. 
an Chalk, reduce its tough! Body to a ſhorr 
are, AT onfiſtence : Or you may mix the Shovelings of 
ded, irt, or Turf, or, if you are near enough the Sea- 
be ore, Ore-weed, or Sand: of any Kind, together, 
len U, or Part of theſe, as Conveniency allows, may 


brned and mixed again, and fo a third Time, if 
ccaſion be, that all. their ſeveral Parts may be 
ell incorporated. And, if ſuch a Heap can be 


alt Plowing for Wheat, you may depend on it to 
de one of the beſt of Dreſſings for almoſt any Soil, 


lear of Smut, if other Management is anſwerable 
o this excellent Compoſt. Small Chalk, or Turf, 
r Mould got from under Hedges, or the Sullage 
of 


e mixed, and, in two or three Months Time, 


for ready Time enough to lay on juſt before the 


nd will produce you a plentiful Crop, free and 
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86 Of Manures and 


them their Due in this Reſpect, 


their Heaps by ſeveral Turnings, as to make ther 
\ almoſt fine enough to paſs through a Sieve ol 


Computation from my Pen, for every Peaſant . ö 


that many can never ſhoot out; therefore Chalk 
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of Bottoms in the Road-way, or London Aﬀe 
or London Dirt from off the Layyſtalls, are why 
the . Middleſex Farmer chiefly makes Uſe of | 
his Meadow and plowed Lands; ay, £ zin 
| y they 
are the beſt of Huſband becauſe many 
them fetch their Chalk, and London Dirt a 
Aſhes, five or ten Miles, and ſo work and ml 


* 
— 


Screen, before they lay it on. The ſame Char 
ter I muſt alſo give the Nentiſb and Eſſex Farmen 
who get all the Turf, Mould, and Mud, When“ 
ever they can, ſpam. with Dung and Chalk 
or Lime, in. the greateſt Perfection. As to. thi 
tity of one with another, there needs 


ſufficient Judge of this, becauſe there is hard 
any Danger of a Miſtake. . I have a great Hob uM 
one of my Fields, which contains, I believe, twenty 
Loads of ſandy Mud, that it receives from the 
Shoot of 2 Hill once a Tear: This I have thaom 
out, and, when dry, I bring to it ten or. twelx 
Loads of Chalk, and as much Dung; or, if I e 
twenty of each of the two laſt, I don't know when 
the Harm would be, as it is to be laid on a loam = 
Gravel, for a Crop of Wheat or Barley ; for thy 
Soil, though ſhort in its Nature, yet, on the Fal 
of great Rains, when it's in a fine Tilth, will rw 
together, like Batter for a Pancake; and when 
thus happens preſently after the Seeds of Wheat 
or Barley are ſown, it will bind them in ſo tight, 


and other looſe Dreſſings are neceſſary here. 
The great Advantage of manuring Meadit 
grounds, In this Month, as ſoon as the natural 
Hay is got off, it is excellent Huſbandry to carry 
rotten Dung, old Thatch, or rotted Straw on new. 
h mown 
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d a ſcorching Summer. 


ou a freezing Winter 
Wn i: 
raiſe of this Management: You may expect ſuc 

lanure to bring on the 2 Growth of à fine 
er-crop, or Ruin, the fame Tear? keill Mos, 
the Ground moiſt and warm; cauſe Graſs- to 


u spring -time; and bring on a timely Cover againſt 
eie next fcorching Seaſon: Benefits, that ought to 
> ſtrenuouſly OD after, for - whoever 
eps back the Penny here, will, as the old Pro- 
erb ſays, loſe 4 Sheep for grudging a little Tar. 
and, if I am a Judge of the Matter, it is as much 
ood Huſbandry to dreſs Meadow, as Corn- 
round; for, where a plentiful Crop of Graſs is, 
ere may a plentiful Return of Dung and Profic 
e expected, and, when once ſuch Land is got 
to good Heart, it may be eaſily kept up. A 


WT ruth fo plain, that a Field of the good and bad 


WHuſbandman decides the Matter on View. And 
Wt is a juſt Reproach to the latter, when by this 
Neglect he breaks, and gives an Opportunity to - 
more deſerving Succeſſor, who ſometimes, on the 
ame Farm, gets a good Living by his full Dreſſ- 


hire Farms, and, at the fame Time, are incapable 
% give the Land its due Manuring; however, 
Whether it is Want of Knowledge, a willing Mind, 


the Occupier : Accordingly, I have known able 
Perſons run out conſiderable Sums of Money in 
Farming, 


Wings. This alſo declares the Folly of thoſe wo 


or Ability, the Deficiency will ſurely be a Loſs to 


ow good Part of the Winter, and early in che 
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88 eee acute 
Farming, for Want of a right Notion, of) the 
„Ius of Mianutes, and Bedi Liber begin | 
.the;wrong End bf Farming, and allow /themkh 
45 great Expences to erect needleſs new Budi | 
bor adorn old ones.; make large Gardens, gra 
»Meniere, Fiſn · ponds, Viſto s, Hs. at: the alli 
Time neglecting the Improvement of their Lu it 
that ought to be firſt remembered to be duly ti 
ſiſted with proper Manures; that would, by he 
produce and become a Sort of. Fund. to anſmer 
= Number of contingent: Charges. dog 
- The: preat Advantage F manuring FP ns 
"Fond: 1 have ,9 Taſks, that, if fully diſcharge 
would employ. my Pen in a very voluminous Fa 
ner ; but, as a Mon thly Book: will. not admit of 
I ſhall only briefly, — on this moſt neceſſi 
Article. It is certain, that particular Soils and vo 
...tuations require particular Manures; and tho 
be laid on at different Seaſons. of the Year, ccor 
ing to the Nature of the. Graſs, or Corn, t they 
to fertilize: To this End, I ſhall give ,an; Acco 
of Dreſſings, or Manures, as they Are made Ui: oi 
in ſeveral Parts;of,,the-Country : Firſt, | in the Vo: 
of Ayleſbury, they ſeldom employ. any other, tha 
their Fold, . Yard-dung, . and Pidgedn's Dun 
As to their Fold, they 8 by every. Year's E 
: perience, that this is the cheapeſt; and, as itil 
the cheapeſt and eaſieſt to come * it is the bel 
of all others to them. T ir Yard-dung, . fal 
. mer] y, after it was, throwed 14 in Heaps 1 in ther ; 
Yards; in April or May, in June or July follow 
. they aled to lay on their Ridge-lands, by (pre 
ing it over them, after they had plowed , once, 0 
twice ; and there let it lie, thinking it did a 815 
deal of Good in this Poſture, by keeping in 
a Spirit of the Earth ſrom being exhaled away, a0 
at the ſame Time lodging the Dews, .. whoſe God 
nos though waſhed by Rains, or Fried by the Sue“ 
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the ad Air; yet, as they alledge, it is not loſt; but is 
| To drawn in by the Attraction of the Earth, which it 
meh [us enriches. Others of their Farmers, and more 
ii of late chan ever, carry all their Yard-dung into 
rte Field, as near the Place it is to be uſed at as 


e an poſſible, and, with ſome Turf, or Mould, clamp 
Li it, to be laid on and plowed in at next Sowing- 
July time; but ſeldom or never turn it. As to Pid- 


then geon's Dung, it is certainly very much coveted by 
{wer all Huſbandmen, but all cannot have it, tho* they 
Lilliagly give Ten or Twelve-pence a Buſhel 
ron for it, and fetch it ten Miles an End. Others of 
arge them will plow in their rotten Dung at the firſt 
Mu stirree here in this Month, that it may have due 
it of Time to mix with. the Earth, and thereby cauſe 
heir Wheat to come evener, than if it was laid 
2nd on at Sowing- time, and freer from the Danger of 
noſe mut. In the Chilturn Country, in this Month, 
cou ell Farmers, who can, . . the Fold, as being 
ey un univerſal Dreſſing, and good for all Sorts of 
ccf, Land. Others lay their rotten Yard-dung on at 
Ul: the firſt Stirree-time, and believe it the beſt Sea- 
Vion of all others for this Purpoſe, becauſe it will . 


tl now mix better with the looſe Ground, than if it 
Duro as laid on at the Fallow, or firſt Plowing for 
8 heat, in April, or at the laſt Plowing, in Sep- 


ber or October; for that, by laying it on in this 


e ba Month, the Seeds of Weeds, if there were any 
o mong the Dung, will hereby be quite deſtroyed ; 
"chro chat the Farmer, by this timely Management, 
wing Expects a Crop of Wheat free of Smut, clear of 
read eeds, and in an even Growth. At other Times 
ce hey dreſs with ſeveral other Sorts of Manures; 
gte tut this in a proper Month. In Middlzſex they 
te eldom fold any of their Land, becauſe moſt of 
aui 1-fe Farmers carry on the Suckling of Houſe- 
oo +02 Ds; or if they have an Opportunity, by an ad- 
- Sul +<-<nt Common, as they have near Acton, they 

| N are 


N l 
* SB 


yo of Matures. a Div x 
Lare afraid to keep à Flock of Weather. hee fot 
this Purpoſe, left they be' ftolen, not withſt 
the late Act has made it Death; and therefor 
they dreſs with Dung alone, or, as I ſaid before 
with white Soap-aſnes from London,” or with 
Mixture of Dung, Mould, Chalk, or Lim 
About Cbaffont, as they alſo ſuckle Houſe-lamby 
now dreſs for a Wheat-crop with "Yard:dung, «Wi 
Mixtures of Dung, Mud, or Mould, or 2 3 
Py at other Times, with Rags, Soot, Sha 
ings of Horns, or Leather, &c. but very rareh 
with the Fold. Near the Sea-coaſts, in ſever 
Counties, particularly in Cornwal, in the Winter 
and Spring- ſeaſons, when Storms moſtly cauſe” the 
Waves to tear up the Ore-weed from the Bottom 
of the Sea, and caſt it to the next Shore, they 
clamp it to rot alone, or mix it with Sand, Mould, 
or Lime, which will in Time fo attenuate and Fi 
vide this gluey Subſtance, as te reduce it into 1 
much ſhorter Nature, and fit it for plowing in, in 
this Month, or afterwards, for a Wheat or Barley. 
crop, Sc. as being one of the beſt of Dreſſings for 
all Sorts of arable Lands; and fo are their Pi 
© chards, that ſometimes throw themſelves on thei 
Shore in prodigious Quantities, to avoid their De 
ſtruction by ravenous Porpoiſes, and other great 
- Fiſhes. But I cannot finiſh here without further 
remarking, that, if your Soil be a Clay, or a tif 
Loam, and the Dung be rather long than ſhort, 
it is beſt ſtirred in this Month, by Reaſon fuch 
Dung will have Time -to hollow this cloſe, furly 
Glebe, and help much ſeener to bring it into 1 
fine Tilth, for all Dung contributes to looſen the 
Body of the Earth; and this may be the bolder 
done, becauſe Clays and Loams do not feed on 
Dung, like the ſharp Gravels, or like ſome hun- 
gry Sands, nor will they mix with Dung half 


ſo ſoon as the two latter, On the Contrary, %, 
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Munures and Dreſings. 91 
tue Soil be a Gravel, or Sand, or other hawky 
arth, then it is beſt laying all Sorts of Dung 
n a Wheat-feed Time, becauſe, ſuch Ground, 
eing of a voracious Nature, would devout the 
reſning too ſoon, if laid on early, and then the 
Wheat would perhaps want. Afliſtance, by the © 
Frime it is half grown; and, as a farther Secu- | 
Wicy to ſuch late Dreſſing, theſe; Earths are beſt 
on late in OZober, or early in November, that 
Wh: Dung and Grain may not ſpend themſelves 
o ſoon. I muſt alſo farther obſerve, that when 
be Soil, you are to dreſs, is of the ſtiff Sort, and 
Mixture can be had of Chalk-ſand, or Shells, 
r other ſuch ſhort dry Aſſiſtance with Dung, 
Sr Mud, Sc. it is beſt adding the greateſt Part 
f ſuch ſhort, ſweet Bodies, in making a Clamp, 
r Hep. And fo, in Caſe you are to dreſs a 
ravel, Sand, or chalky Soil, then moſt Mud, 
orf, or Yard-dung will be the propereſt to lay 
che mixed Heap: But, as there is hardly any 
Warmers wants the Knowledge of this, I ſhall not 
rther enlarge on a Matter ſo eaſily underſtood, as 
Aixtures are. Nor is there any Occaſion for theſe 
WT ontrivances, where Crag is found, as it is near 
Voaford in Suffolk, nor where Marle, or Maum, 
n be conveniently had; for theſe two laſt alore' 
re excellent Manures for all Soils in general, that 
re of the ſhort-bodied Sort, 1 
= Of Sat- manures. Now is the beſt Time of all 
e Year for thoſe Farmers, who live within about 
WHhirty Miles of London, to load their Waggons up 
ith Meal, Fire-wood, Oak, Beech, or Aſhen 
r Elm Planks; or with Corn, or other portable 
arketable Goods, chiefly for enjoying a back or 
Wome Carriage in the cheapeſt Manner, by bring» 
g down Soot or Horn - ſhavings, Trotters, 
ooves, Bullocks and Hogs Hair, Rags, Coal- 
ſhes, Shavings of Leather, Sc. while the Roads 
NE: : arg 
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92 of Munten and Des 
are in good order. Soot, now, is benin 00 
at London Six-pence and Seven-pence a Baſh 
when i in the Winter and Spring- ſeaſons it is Ning. 
pence. This we ſhoot down in our Fields, in 
round, pecked Heap, againſt next Spring; whe 
we ſow it over our Wheat; and which in the 
mean Time, by being hurdled round, and a lith 
Stra w laid on its Top, will keep free from D. 
mage of all Weathers. The Trotters, 'Hoove 
and Horn- ſhavings r y be plowed in at the fr 
Stirree-time in this Month, and anſwer extreme) 
well for ſeveral Years after. But the Rags, Hai 
and Leather-ſhavings ſhould be plowed in at Wber 
Sowing-time, as the Aſhes are to be ſown out vf 
the Hand on Wheat, Clover, St. Foyne, and m. 
tural Graſs, in December. Now all theſe, an 
more, we Hertfordſhire Farmers make Uſe of, » 
we are an inland County, and abound with mat 
Sorts of Soils; and I believe I may afluredh 
vouch it, that he, who rents from fifty to a hun 
dred, or more, Pounds a Year, and does not make 
| Uſe of ſome of theſe Manures and Dreſſings for 
his Meadow, or plowed Grounds, cannot ge 
_ in any, conſiderable Degree, notwithſtand- 

the Conveniency of Commons for his Sheep, 
a other Home Advantages. For a Proof, in: 
great Degree, of this : There are three Farm 
within two Miles of my Houſe, that join roge- 
ther, and rented by ard ſeveral Tenants, called 
Mardi, whoſe Soils are Loame, Chalks, and Gras 
vels ; 1 fay, here they often lay out the Value d 
an ordinary Crop in London Manures, before they 
can obtain a good one, Indeed, when a very long 
dry Spring; and Summer happen, they are liable 
to loſe Money, inſtead of getting it, by the burn- 
ing Quality of theſe Dreſſings ; but, when they 
are attended with ſufficient Moiſtore, they com- 


monly have double Crops to what their „ 
ave, 
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Of Natural Graſs and Hay, &c. 93 


ive, who made Uſe of none of theſe auxiliary 


ſhe elps : For, though the former are ſubject io 
Ne me fatal Incidents, by Weather and Inſects, yet 
in is well known, that no Farmers, in our Parts, 
Whg et more Money, in Proportion to their Farms, 
n tee dan theſe do, notwithſtanding their Lands are of 


1 he poorer Sorts. In this Month, as ſoon as the 
D oung Turneps have ſhewed all their ſeedling 
leads above-ground, ſome have ſown London Soot 
e fuer che whole Crop, which will certainly preſerve 
mh em from the F ly and Slug, and keep them from 
Har ie Thief. But this Manure is apt to imbitter 
Vie dem with a diſagreeable Taſte to the Cattle who 
ut re to eat them; it is but ſeldom put in Practice; 
| n+ Wor is there a Neceſſity for this, or any other of 
an Wc powder'd Antidotes, when I have communi- 
f, rated a cheap and beneficial Ingredient, that will 
man ly anſwer this Purpoſe without damaging the 
rec BS urneps, and which is to be had in moſt Parts of 
hun gland, where Soot, c. cannot. Alſo, in next 
make Month, I intend to give an ample Account: of 
s fr naking Aſhes by burning Clay, and thoſe made 
; oft rom Peat. WE 55 | 
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Of Natural Graſs and Hay, &c. 


oges 

alled | | 

Gra« O chuſe a good Scythe, Look along its edge, 

1c of and, if you find it is a little in and out, it is 
they good Sign: The Reaſon is, becauſe, when the 
Jong feel is well mixed, of a right Sort, and truly laid 
iable n with the Iron Part, after it is quenched, it 
urn- ill turn in and out; which is the Nature of fine 


they teel; but, when it is coarſe Steel, and little of it, 
om · N iter it is quenched, the Scythe will remain ſtraight 
our nd ſmooth, Some try it with a Nail, that they 
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94 Of Natural Graſs end Hy WM 
draw hard on the Edge, and, if it notches, it 
hard ; if it turns, it is ſoft: Of the two, the ha 
one is the beſt, for this may be ſome what ſoftenet 
if it is let to lie expofed all Day in the Sun no 
and then. Others obſerve, if there be any dowy 
right Cracks towards the Back; when there a 
It is a Sign of a good Scythe; for there 4s thi 
Difference between a good one and a bad one: | 
Man can earn more Money, do his Work mol 
eaſily, and in leſs Time, with a ſharp Tool, th 
with a blunt one. And ſo much Streſs is-laid «lil 
this Conſideration, that our Labouring-men, win - 
annually go to mow in the Midale/ex Meadow? 
carry two Scythes-a+piece with them, which even 
other Night they commonly grind (A Mbei, ij 
they, is no Let) that one may relieve: the other 
and thus be Maſters of a thin-edged Tool at Ple 
ſure; for; by mowing an Acre of Graſs or mot 
in one Day, and often whetting, a Scythe uy 
gets a round, thick Edge. The Fame of the lat 
——- Hanchcomb, a Day-labouring . Manat 
Albans, is well known, in our Parts, for his exced- 
ing all in the Art of Mowing : His common Stunt 
was two Acres of Graſs, and ſeven Acres of Oat, 
in one Day ; and accordingly he would undertake 
to mow with any Man whatſoever, inſomuch that 
many of the vulgar People reported, he did it by 
the Black Art: But in Time the Truth came out,” 

and he was known to go dowh to Birmingham, and 
there be at an extraordinary Charge for a Scytlt 
of all the beſt Steel, which, with his great Sl 
in Whetting, and ſuperior Strength of Body, | ma 
him out- do all others. But there is another Way, 
obſerved by ſome of the Skilful, to chuſe a right 
Scythe, and that is, When they ſee a Scythe 
marked with one. Cut or Notch, they believe 
it to be made on a Monday, or the firſt Work: 
ing-day of the Week, and refuſe it ; 2 the 
ire, 


1 


ire being put out a Saſurday, the Hearth or Fire- 
Jace, is too cold to give ſuch a neceſſary Heat, as 
> make a true Scythe: On Tueſday they mark it 
th two little Notches,- Wedneſday three, and 
burſday four; but all theſe are not approved, till 
hey ſee five or ſix Notches'; this, as they ima- 


is thine, ſeldom or never fails of being a good one. 
: cgother from Birmingham had a Scythe as ſmooth 
mea Looking-glaſs, and that ſhined, as if Strakes of 
tha re were in it; this Man would go as far again as 
idee other could, with only one Whetting. 
ring Natural Grass, when, In our Parts, the 
doeh ſituated, flat, clayey Loams are rarely mown 
even Ill Midſummer, for tis then the white Honey- 
4; (which immediately ſucceeds the red) ap- 
oth; ars with the Rattle-graſs, and others, that are then 
Po e, which ſerve as ſo many Indications of its being 


EY to cut; for, if it is done ſooner than the Sap is 


niche its Maturity, the Hay will ſhrink, and weigh 
16 less; and, if it ſtands longer, it is apt to rot 
at e Bottom, weigh light, and be of a ſpungy, hol- 
rh Nature, that does little more than fill the Belly 


Stine the Beaſt, when the true upland, meadow Sort, 
O owed at a right Age, will be Oats and Hay, in 
rake AP pariſon of ſuch foggy Food. I own, that 
\ the in Herifordſbire, by ſuch a late firſt Mowing, 

we deprived of the Benefit of a ſecond the ſame ' 
e out, mmer, which thoſe Farmers near London are in- 

led to, who can get Dreſſing enough to make 
Weir hot Gravels and cold Clays return a quick 
Se fer- mead. But then we have this Conveniency, 
made t, when they are burnt up with early Heats and 
WI oughts, our Sort of elevated Clay-grounds will 

oriſh a late Crop, that often enjoys Showers of 
in, after their's are cut down, and becomes a 
ſieve od Bulk. And as to our After-mead, or ſe- 
Ind Crop (which, in our Parts, we cannot, with=. 
. the exceſſive Charge, get Manure for) we keep it 
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growing till Michaelmas, and feed it till Chi 
mas; which enriches the Ground, and ſupplies, = 
ſome Meaſure, that Deficiency.” In ſultry W. 
ther it's beſt mowing Graſs early in the Mop 
ing, while the Dew is on it, for then it's md 
better cut, than in any Time of the Day afin 
wards; and-it ſometimes happens, when the Wall 
ther is favourable, and the Crop thin, that we of 
the Hay in the very next Day. Others obſeh 
to begin Mowing, when ſeveral of the Grafles uf 
near Seeding, their Stems full grown, or wie 
they are yellowiſh at Bottom. On the twentiel 
Day of June, 1740, a Sort of Spittle was ſeen 
Graſs, which, about Stanmore in Middleſex, is d 
led Mood. ſeer, occaſioned, as they ſay, | by th 
Weather, which, at this Time, was cold: Night 
foggy Mornings, and very hot Days; this prom 
a Token to them for haſtening their Mowing 
for, on this Sign, they believe the Graſs- hopp 
will breed from this ſpitty Matter, and then 
will eat up the fine ſhort Bottom-graſs, and 
come ſo numerous, as to jump before the Scyd 
in Swarms. _ I te - The 
Of Mowing Natural Graſs.' There is a great Di 
ference in Mowing natural Graſs, for ſome Moes 
ers will leave (as we ſay) their Wages behin 
them, by not cutting the Graſs ſmooth and; cle 
off. One Sort of Mowing we call, N 
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TLopping In. This is done when a Mower hear 
up his Scythe eighteen Inches, or more, from it 
Ground, and generally with a Swing from the right 
firſt, laps in before him to the left, by which be 
is ſometimes forced to chop twice, inſtead- of--onc:ui 

and then Part of the Graſs is ſo ſmall, that ti 
Rake can't take it, which cauſes a conſiderab* 
Loſs in a large Field; and it is for this Reaſon, that 
the Middleſex Farmer won't admit of ſuch Mov: 
ing, though it is very commonly practiſed in tt 
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er's ſaving himſelf ſome Labour at firſt, and there- 
ore he ſtrikes ſnort Strokes; whereas, if he tobk 


s a great Deal of Graſs left uncut, as appears by 
he Ribs, or Semicircles; remaining behind: Both 
theſe Misfortunes proceed from Want of more la- 


ouring Strokes, in an even, round, low, ſweeping 


ought to be wrong Management ; for, if a Scythe 


Ldge, and then there muſt be the more Labour, 
nd Time employed in Mowing, beſides Mowing 
ie Graſs very much to the Farmer's Diſadvantage. 
Ho a young Mower had like to ſpoil himfelf. 
nluſty young Man went out of Hertfordſhire: to 
ow in Midaleſen, and, getting into a Company 
hat mowed by the Acre, he preſently was all of a 
ather, by endeavouring to keep up with them, 
dr he muſt either have died, or given out: On this 
old Mower took Pity on him, and altered his 
eythe, by hanging it wider and flatter for mowing; 
Whereas, before, he had hung it ſo, that the Edge 
ut too low, and the Scythe hung too narrow, 


he Company's two, to keep up with them. But, 
fter this Alteration, he mowed as well as the beſt 

f them, | T. her. 
Several Ways of making natural Hay. Our com- 
on Method in Hertford/hire is this: About eight 
Clock, or ſooner, the fame Morning the Graſs 
mown, we ted or throw it out as thin'as poſ- 
ble, ſhaking it very carefully, that none remain 
ated, for, on this firſt Flinging it abroad, very 
O | nuch 


| nth, as an eaſier Stroke, than 4 more even one. 
Ribbing Graſs. - This is occaſioned by the Mow- 


round, even, ſweeping: Cut, it would prevent 
this Loſs; for, by this Sort of bad Mowing, there 


Way. = 4 er. 3 
| Driving a Scythe in Mowing.. This is likewiſe 


8 mowed too long with, before it is whetted, they 
uſt whet ſo much, that it ſoon acquires a thick 


hich obliged him to ſtrike three Strokes to 


We 
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ſo ends the ſecond Day. The third, we chrow i 
out into Leets, or broad ſquare Parcels again, ani 


But this tedious Way is never done, but when th 


many Hands, will ted theke. Graſs about ſix d 


ſhort, and the Weather very hot, will turn it tial 
the ſame Day, and get it in the next, by raking ui 


it up in Graſs· cocks, and next Day, with one Tum, 
rake ik up, and carry it in. Others will only gin 


and ſo on, as I have before hinted: Then, 0 


much depends the ieh of 008 Hay akin 
The fame Day, if the Weather and Number 9 
Hands will permit, it may be turned once or twice 
and after that raked into Wind-rows, and tha 
put into Graſs-cocks, and fo ends the firſt Da 
The ſecond, we fling it out, and ſhake it in 
ſquare Leets, which as ſoon as done, we rake th 
Interſpaces clean, and turn it two or three Tim 
before Night; at laſt we rake it into doubt 
Wind-rows, which ar j done by two Perſons raking 
againſt one another, and then put it into Bly 
cocks, that are as big aga in as Graſs-cocks, a 


when the Ground is all well raked between then 
we turn it as often as the Weather will permit 
which is ſometimes three Times in a Day; z and i 
the Afternoon, about four o' Clock, and wy 
the Dews fall, we cock it up into Hea 
big again as Baſtard-cocks, and rake al t 
Ground clean about them, and thus ends th 
third Day, The fourth, when the Dew is cli 
dried off, we fling it into Leets again, and, aft 
it has had one Turn, we put it into Staddles, Toa 
it, and carry it away into a Barn, Cock, or Stack 


Weather won't allow its being got in the econ 
or third Day. Some, indeed, who have a gie 


fron a Clock in the Morning, and when it is vet 
into Wind-rows, after the two Turns, and purting 


it a Ted as ſoon as mown, at Noon rake it ind 


tr 
Rows, and towards Night put it into Graſs-cocks . 


kno 


05 Nana 2 and Ha 
now when it is enough made, 8 a Handful, 


mo : — twiſt it ſnort, and, if it breaks eaſily, it is made. 


' twice 

1 tha _ 
* 
it ind | 


ke N 
don vweeter Taſte and Smell, for inviting Cattle to 


poſſible, to make it. ſo, that it may hold a greeniſn 


olour all the Year after; but in Aylesbury Vale, 
ind other Parts, they always ſtrive to inn it a little 


nder made, or dampiſh, that it may mow- burn, 


kon will breed the moſt. Milk, or make a Bealt 
at the ſooner. 


8 Bou à Perſon ſpoiled Part of his- Hay. He 3 
„bout twenty-ſeven Miles from London, and, in or- 
then er to enjoy his Hay finer than his Neighbours, he 
ermi uile him a Dutch Barn, in 1738. Accordingly, 


and i he ſucceeding Crop of Hay was put into great 
cocks, of about half a Load each. Theſe he let 
and in the Field, with an Intent to carry all in 
I te re Day into the Barns but, heavy Rains falling, 


tame, he went to Cart, and carried all into the 


tauſe he inned both Top and Bottom, while they 
rere wet; whereas, had he thrown thoſe two ex- 
a 0 reme Parts out, and dried them after the middle 
on art was carried, all had been well; but, by this 
| iſmanagement, he loſt the Selling of his Hay 
that Year.. / 
A remarkable Accotint of Hay. that was demaged 
and recovered, A conſiderable vantity of Hay, 
had been got in ſo wet, that it heated in the Barn 
o that Degree, as to become black and ſtinking, 
hich they perceived, when they went to take it 
out the next Winter for feeding Deer: This 
made them let it lie another Year, and, con- 
n to their Expectation, it became ſo ſweet by 
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For a London Market, they endeavour, all chat is 


and become reddiſh, in Order to give the Hay a 
tat a great Deal, and drink much; which they 


ze was obliged to defer it, and when fair Weather 


Dutch Barn, where it lay in a bad Condition, be- 
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; { 100 of Natural Gref and Hoy," 


about two Feet Diameter, and three Feet logg. 


1 


being mow-burned, that the Deer eat it with 
Greedineſs, e 13 

J mow Hay in a Ban Gert, or Shanks "avidin 
Danger of Firing. For. this Purpoſe, J uſe a Ti 


a long Baſket, ' or four Boards, of a Foot — 
each, and four Feet long, nailed together; e 

ther of theſe, when the Ground Layer is * 
its Top, we pull it up higher, and ſo on till ou 
Mow is finiſhed, and then the Hole, or dry Well 
that it thus makes, ſerves as a Chimney in the 
Middle of it for evacuating the Fume, Steam, « 


Smoak, that the Heat or Sweat of the Hay Cauſe; t 
and by which you avoid the Danger of having you 
Mow take Fire, otherwiſe you run a great Riſq i « 
of it, efpecially if the Hay is Yor in —_ or Wn: 
wet, as ſometimes by Neceſſity it happens. Asti 
a Cock, or Stack of Hay, that ſtands in the op Wl 
Air, if of any conſiderable Bigneſs, it cannot be 
made in one Day, becauſe Hay, laid on in one Day, dc 
requires Time to ſettle, before more is added; a: 
and for this Purpoſe, it often happens, that they 
inn ſeveral before they can finiſh a Cock, or Stack; 
In the mean Time Showers of Rain ſometimes fia 
and wet the expoſed Hay to great Prejudice, even ar 
for whole Nights and Days together. To ayai D: 
which, ſome lay Straw on the Top, but thi f 
proves a looſe Covering, though it lies but a Da el 
or two: Therefore at Rotherhith, or ſome othel e 
Place by the River Thames, you may buy old Shy t 
Sail-cloaths for a ſmall Matter, and ſow them to- It 
gether till you have one intire Cloth of twelve e 
Yards ſquare, which is the common Allowance, Ic 
With this, at every Day's End, you may cover h 
your Cock, or Stack, till it is finiſhed, and ſo at a 
any other Time, without being expoſed to the ac 
great Damage that often enſues, without ſuch: & ur 


curity. But obſerve, that if there be no Hole or 
Chimney 
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ner. On which Account, both theſe are per- 

ly neceſſary. Some are of Opinion, that Hay 
better kept abroad, than in any cloſe Barn, be- 
aſe the Sides of Boards, or Wall, help to make 


ore commodious in making Cocks and Stacks, 
me, as ſoon as the Hay is made enough, will put it 


out half a Load each, and at the ſame Time 
ead it well p that it may he in a pyramidical ſafe 
anner from Wets, till they begin the Work of 


ocking, Or Stacking. e 


3 


cCering coarſe Marſb- Hay. Not only in Marſhes 


n coarſe, by Reason of the Sedge, or ruſty 


ppened in Ajlesbury Vale, where is a Meadow, 
out ten Acres, lying near a Water-mill, Which 


at 'the Mill-head. This cauſed a Sort of Ruſh 
Sedge to grow, that made a Hay little better 
an ſome Straw, eſpecially if they let ſuch Graſs 
nd till it is ripe. The Occupier was told, that 
oal or Wood-aſhes, or Pot-aſhes (but the firſt is 
ſt for this Uſe) would cure it; accordingly many 
ere got and ſown, which, by the very next Sum- 
er, not only killed the Sedge or round Ruſh, 


yraſs, that made the beſt of Hay. How faulty 


at ſuch coarſe ſedgy Hay cannot well be too little 
ade, for, by making it but little, it will mow- 
urn, become ſweet, and cauſe Cattle to eat and 
rink plentifully. N | 
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Further 


ill keep in the Heat, and help to fire it the 


. Part ſtink that lies next to them. And 16 be 


co many Cocks in a large Field, that will contain 


it in many wet, low, Vale Grounds, their Hay 


alks that grow among the Graſs. A Caſe of this 


ss generally flooded, when the Water was pent 


ut brought up, in its Room, a fine three-leaved 


en muſt thoſe be, who will not be perſuaded to | 
ach a cheap and uſeful Impfovement, as I am ſure 
houſands may enjoy, that now do not, Obſerve, 


e F on eee a certai 
; Place about twelve Miles from | they mi. tk 
little Care in the Tedding of their Graſz, by 
throw it out at a Fork's Eid, in a careleſs — 
Manner: This is very wr mg becauſe. it is a fun. 
| damental Error, for, unleſs Graſs is well ſhook a 
firſt, it is hardly ever, as I ſaid before, to be 
thoroughly parted afterwards, and conſ equenth 
the more difficult tp. make it all alike into a pur 
Hay. If the Graſs is in full Sap, it requires the 
longer Time to make. The oftener Hay is tum. 
ed, the hollower it lies, and the, faſter it Ea 
therefore ſome will turn it three or four Times 
Day. In Caſe the Graſs-cocks are catched-and 
wetted. by Rains, they muſt be daily turned, tho 
it rains a little; becauſe, if they are not moved 
or turned topſy-turvy, they will grow yellow, 
black, and ſtink; for, by turning them, a gogd 
olour is preſerved, and the Sweetneſs kept in 
'hen Rain is apprehended, and the Graſs « 
Baſtard-cocks are dry, double or treble them fo 
their better Security. Hay, that is made from gf 
Graſs-baulks of plowed Fields, is never ſo good 
when the Field is under Lent-grain, as it is when 
under Wheat, becauſe then the Graſs. has the lon- 
ger Time to grow, and the better for ſucceeding 
the fallow Year. A Gentleman, that bought great 
uantities of Hay, choſe rather to have it out of 4 
Barn, than a Cock or Mow, becauſe in making a 
Cock, or Stack, Rain often happens, and then, 
the Hay becomes yellow, or hoary. Again, ub 
Hay is cut over-ripe, and waſhed by Rain, it will 
become black in the Mow, and be little better than 
Pea-ſtraw ; but if it is cut in its full Sap, and it 
be waſhed, the green Colour. will come again in 
the Mow. 
How a Cock of Hay became damaged. A Hay- 


cock, after the firſt Year, grown? worſe and worle 
| on 
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on that Side next to the South, becauſe, this be- 
ing the rainy Corner, the Wet gets moſtly in on 
chis Side, unleſs it be very well thatched with 
Straw, down to the Rim or Middle: For Want of 
this, a ſmall Cock of Hay has loſt both its Scent 


and Colour at the End of the ſecond Year, an 


Arm's Length deep; while, on the North & de, it 
keeps ſound; for which Reaſon, of late, they put 
their Hay moſtly into Stacks, and ſet the End of 
them towards the South. - And in making a Cock. 
or Stack, they*always keep the Middle of it high- 
eft, for by this they keep the Outſide downwards, 
which in Courſe will ſhoot off Water the better. 
Ratile-Graſs, its good and bad. Properties. This 

is one of the natural Sorts, and being a remarka- 
ble Graſs, I ſhall here obſerve, that it is in great 
Eſteem by ſome, who ſell their Hay by Weight 
becauſe this, in particular, contains large flat Seeds 
in its Head, which, aboye all others, contribute 
to the Turning of the Scale; and indeed, when 
cut in due Time, will afford a more ſubſtantial 


Subſiſtence to a Horſe, than the lanker Sorts; 


for which Reaſon, many punctually regard the 
Cutting of this Graſs before it - is full ripe, that 
it may not loſe its valuable Seeds, which, growing 
in a round, flat Shape, by ſome is called Penny- 
graſs. But, to theſe good Properties, there be- 
longs a bad one. Before, and after Mowing, it is 


very apt to imbibe and lodge the Wets, by its 
ſpungy hollow Heads, which makes it more, than 
all others, contribute to the Heating, and ſome- 


times firing a Stack or Mow of Hay; an Article 


that I thought of Conſequence to give an Item of, 


leſt, where it grows in great Plenty, a Perſon, 
through Ignorance, ſhould hurry a Quantity of 
this Graſs into his Barn, or Stack, in a wettiſh or 
damp Condition, and ſo be liable to loſe all, by 
its great Heat or Firing. For which Reaſon, my 
1 Me- 
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. Mow, or Stack, as a Chimney, is hereby them = 
to be of the more Service. „aue 
Wild Thetch, its Charatter. This is alſo, an _= F 
cellent natural Graſs; whoſe. long Stalks; 1 latte 
Land, and in fertile Seafons, are leaded, w — m. Mor 
ny little Kids, that contain Numbers of mal dleſe: 
hearty Seeds, and is the next beſt Graſs to the LA of a. 
dy's- finger Graſs, that 1 ba largely: weeks th turn 
laſt Montn. into 

How a Middleſex Farmer impreves this Mens Ws rem: 
ground. An acute Farmer, who lives about "twill paſt 

Miles from London, in a moiſt Summer, has cas ſo 
monly three Loads of Hay off one Acre of Me. pens 

dow-land; I mean, ſo much, when it comes o mov 
of the Barn, and yet never feeds his natural Gr che « 
with Cows or Sheep, only turns in five Horſes ic Grai 
to it, and they generally leave a: great Deal of Fog WW th 
to rot on the Ground, which, with the Help of Wag 
his well turned Dung hill, dreſs his Ground: for WW C: 
another Year : Notwithſtanding, there is this In» wher 
conveniency attending ſuch good Management; Ma Pic 
for as he ſhuts up his 2 at Chriſtmas, leaves ¶ ¶ contr 
ſuch foggy Graſs behind, and manures well, in ¶ to cu 

"RE a wet hot Summer ſucceeds, the bottom Part grou! 

is apt to grow rotten. before Mowing-time, and in h. 
then the Crop of Hay is much damaged for + WI Wor 

London Market, beſides cauſing a great Deal: of eathe 
Trouble and Charge in Mowing it. Let it iv Hof the 
certainly better Huſbandry, than that of ſhutting Thi 
up a Meadow late; for then, if a very dry Sum- After 
mer follows, the Graſs will be burnt up, for Want know 
of an early Head to cover and ſhade its Roots. iſo tha 
In our Parts, ſeveral of our Afternoon Farmers late, 
ſowed Aſhes on their Meadow-ground,. as a Ma- in ſev 


or a 
ore t. 


waſh 


nure, in the Month of March, 1736, and, a. very: 
dry Time ſucceeding, they had, in Return, but 


poor Crops of Hay, _— by ſowing oo fo 
ate, 


— 


„ . YE 5 1 
| of Nadine fh an nd, . er 
late, they helped the more to burn up the Graſs; 
whereas, had they ſowed them in January, conſe- 
quently they had had Plenty. © 
' How others improve their Cow-paſtures, The 
latter End of May, or about the Beginning of this 
Month, in many Places that lie in, and about Mid- 
dlzſex, Kent, Surry, and Eſex, their firſt Mowing 
of natural Graſs is ſometimes over, and then they 
turn their Cows directly out of their Cow-paſtures, - 
into new mown Fields, and therein keep them the 
remaining Part af the Summer; ſo that, the Cow- 
paſtures being now ſhut up, they will be fir to mow 
as ſoon as Corn-harveſt is done, which often hap- 
pens by the latter End of Augiſs; and then they 
mow a latter Crop of Hay off them, that ſerves 
the Cows all the following Winter, which, with - 
Grains, makes them give Abundance of Milk, for 
ſo they ought, to defray their great Rents, higheſt 
Wages, and the moſt of Charges. . 

Cutting 2 Thiſtles in Hay- making Time. Now 
when your Hay- makers cannot work longer, than 
a Piece of a Day, ſome of the thinking Farmers 
contrive to make it up, by employing his Hands 
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in to cut up Thiſtles, that commonly infeſt his Graſs. 
grounds where his Cattle graze : Or, if he has any 
din his plowed Grounds, he may have the ſame 
Work done here, to prevent the Blooming of the 
eathery Seeds of the firſt, and ſtunting the Growth 
of the latter. 55 e Ow 
8 The State of Graſs and Hay in 1740, and 1741. 
„After the ſevereſt cold dry Winter that has been 
known for many Years, a dry Summer followed, 
„bo that that Ground eſpecially, which was dunged 
ate, was dried to ſuch a Degree, that the Graſs, 
Jin ſeveral Parts, was not worth mowing this Year, 
or a great Deal of their longiſh Dung drove be- 
ore the Scythe, for Want of Rain to rot it, and 
0 WValh it into the Earth. A Farmer near Barum- 
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Pariſh th lied in, of near, FED ge 
Tomes eapacieated dere i be bright Exaiiples 


the Winter and Spring, 1741, were more moderate 
| than the laſt, and gave the Farmers; by the Help 
of ſeveral Thunder-ſhowets, fine Crops. of all Sorts 


greateſt Crop of the latter, we did not begin at 


" 9 * " 


the red Honey-ſuckle turned brown and reddiſh, 
end the white Honey-ſuckle appeared in all its 
Length, by which, we know here, that the Graſs 
was in its full Maturity for cutting down; for, 


when we mow too ſoon, it is 

Honey-ſuckle's coming up after Mowing, which 
ſhews that the red Honey=ſuckle, from whence this 
proceeds, had not ſufficiently expended” its Sap 3 
therefore we ſay, at thirty Miles frotn London, 
that our upland, clayey; loamy, Meadow-ground 
ields a growing Graſs a Week before; and often a 


the Weather, in 1741, that moſt mowed their Hay 


Year before; but the latter Part of this Summer 
was ſo very long dry, that hardly any had an After- 
mead to mow, even in their rich Middleſex Meadow- 
fields. However, Providence greatly compenſated 
this Loſs, by giving us a fine growing Seaſon after- 
| wards, that held mild for Cattle to feed abroad, till 
Chriſtmas following. And then begun ſharp Froſts 
and Snows, that laſted about ten Days, or a Fort- 
night, and then we had as mild Weather again. 


Now fave; and lay by, ſhort, fine, ſweet Hay, in 
a Place by itfelf, for your young Deer, againſt 
froſty and ſnowy Winter Seaſons, that you may 
| = 723 - have 
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| Benevolence towards their poor Neighbours: But 


bf Gr ain, and Hay 3 and, that we might enjoy 4 the 
Gaddeſdin to mow; till about Midſummer, when 


ä by the white 


ek after Midſummer, where it has a thick Bot- 
tom to ſhade its Roots: And fo favourable was 


one Day, and carried it in next, as happened the 


Saving Artificial and Natural Hay for Deer.— 


pn ee 


7 en it „ak. to food your - Jaſ Year 8 Founaii ? 
which may be a Means to ſave many of their Lives; 
if it is put in Places where the old Deer mut 
come at it, as it is done in more than one ark 
that I know of, where ſeveral Holes or Paſſage 
are made for the young Sort to go in at, but 00 
ſmall for the old ones. Alſo, get in Crops of Clo, 
ver, md St. Foyne Hay, F your old Deer, 
Theſe . Graſſes are found, of late, to an» 
ſwer extremely well for this Purpoſe z and, acc. 
dingly, they are carried out in hard Weather, and 
| 13 in Parcels on the. Meadow-ground, where the 
bigger Sort will greedily feed on it; and when 
O88 Situation lies low and wet, or the Soil is of the 
clay Kind, this hearty Hay will become an Anti- 
dote, with the Help of the Brouſe of Afh, Witch 
Elm, and Thora, to preſerve them from Rot. 
ting. 
Selling Hay. In the London Market, the fame 
| Year it is made, it is deemed new Hay till 'M6y 
C chgelmas,-for which Reaſon, the Factor is oblige 
to make his Truſs weigh ſixty Pounds to, that 
Time; but, afterwards, their Truſſes weigh only 
fifty-ſix Pounds a-piece, the new Hay, by them, 

. 5 paſſed through all its Sweating. Thirt 
fix Truſſes makes one Cart. load. At New-mar: 
ket, they buy their Hay immediately out. of the 
Field, as ſoon as it is made, a Cart-load at a Time, 
which they weigh, Cart and all at once, by the 
Help of Ropes, or Chains, and Pullies, deducting 
the Weight of the Cart each Time, till they have 
= their Quantity. This Way was invented to 
have a much ſweeter Hay, than if they bought it, 
by Truſſes or Loads, out of a Barn; becaufe Hay 
loſes Part of its Spirit on Removal. And for-this 
Reaſon it is, that, of late Years, the Middleſex 
Farmers cut their Truſſes all in one Piece, out of 


* 


he Mow- 


they formerly. uſed to | do. Fay | from of ſalt 
Marſhes, if given to a Horſe in a little 


when he comes in hot, he may quickly be turned 
out to Graf e 9 ag 0 
Of Clover, St. Foyne, Trefail, and Lucern, As 


"6, 


Making of them into Hay, and their ſeveral Uſes, 
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J have alſo there given an Account of that excel-: 
lent Natural Graſs the Lady's- finger, whoſe good 
Properties juſtly : deſerve to have it propagated-in« 


many Places, beſides Gaddeſden, where it grows in 
great Plenty, _ | 3 erg of + "46 


WEE oo SO 
O Suckling Houſe-lambs. 


the Suckling of Lambs. The Difference be- 
tween the Graſs and the Plough- farmer, as to their 
Suckling of Houſe-lambs, is as follows: There 
are two Sorts of Farmers, who carry on this Buſi- 
neſs to a conſiderable Advantage, viz. the Graſs, 
or Meadow-farmer, and the Plough-farmer. The 


in April, by' ſhutting up his Graſs-grounds for 
Mowing ; nor could they hold out *till this Time, 


early the Year before, and becauſe they did not 
mow the ſame Field twice, but fed the After-mead 


with the Help of a dripping Spring, it often pro- 
up. 


duces a full Crop of Hay, though thus late ſhut . 
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cock, or Stack, inſtead of pulling it ut 


in Piece · meals, to bind it up in round Truſſes, as 
Quantity, - 


to theſe, I have. ſo largely wrote on their Natures, 


in laſt Month, that I have the leſs to write here. 


OW the Graſs and Meadow-farmer : carry on 


laſt is allowed to have the greater Advantage, be- 
cauſe the firſt is obliged to give out, at furtheſt, 


was it not for their laying on of their ſhort Dung, 


which brought the Ground into ſuch Heart, that, 
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ns te Huſeend 
vp. Some of the Middleſex Meadows are hit . 

at Chriſtmas from the Horſes and Cows, and dhe 
follow the Ewes till Candlemas,” when they at 
ſnut up for good. From this Meadow-field the 
go to another, that is ſhut up in the ſame. May. 
ner, by firſt feeding the great Cattle, and then tel 
Ewes, till Ladh-day. Now theſe two Sorts are wif 
be mowed twice in one Summer; but othef 
wherein they keep the Ewes till late in April, thei 
hut up for, mowing only one Crop off them, ai 
that is commonly done, after the firſt Crops areal 
got Home; which laſt Hay is to be kept for feed 
ing their own Cattle in Winter. Therefore it is th 
latter End of April, that many of theſe Farmen 
are forced to turn ſuckling Ewes into Lanes, an 
on Commons, and, accordingly, are obliged tl 
give over Suckling for this Sealon, till they begin 
again in September, by buying Weſtern Ewes bi 
with Lamb, and ſome with Lambs by their Sides 
Now this forward Sort are, as it were, nurſed up 
for this 2 by ſuch rich Farmers in the Welt, 
who can afford to lay down ſeveral large Tradhs d 
Land every Year with Clover, &c. where thek 
Ewes are kept as carefully, as others do their fat- 
ting Sheep, without Penning, which caufes them 
to take Ram early in May, or June; and it is 
theſe, that they ſell for the greateſt Price. In S. 
tember, 1741, the Middleſex fackling Farmer gave 
255. a- piece for them, when Mutton ſold in London 
for Four-pence a Pound; and a Houſe-lamb ef 
feven Weeks, ſold about Alhallows-ride, for a Gui- 
nea at leaſt. The next Time of buying in Web 
tern Ewes is about Chriſtmas, and then they com- 
monly give about five Shillings leſs, than for the 
firſt, becauſe the latter are thoſe kept by pooref 
Farmers, who, to pay their Rents, are obliged to 
pen or fold them all the Summer; however, it is 
both theſe Sorts of Weſtern Farmers, who make 
it 
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it their Buſineſs to ge! a right Kind of white-faced - 

large Ewes, that they generally, get two. Lambs 

from, before they 925 them for an early Lamh- 
eden ſell them, be- 


fore they are full-mourhed Sheep; and it is theſe 


Parmers, that enjoy a greater Opportunity of ſuch 


Management, than we who lie more Eaſt ward, 
becauſe their Ground is of a hotter Nature, warmer 


ſituated, and rented. much cheaper, than our in- 
cloſed Fields are nearer London, which obliges aur 


Meadow-farmers to get a Crop of Hay off them 
for the Town-Market, as well as {peri Houſe- 
on, that they 


lambs ; though it is for this Rea 


WW cannot carry on the ſuckling Buſineſs all the Year, 


as the e can; for, as their Ewes get 
but a poor Living (and ſometimes a rotting one 
into the Bargain) in Lanes, and on Commons, for 
ſix or ſeven Weeks together, till they afe let again 
into ſome of their Meadows as ſoon as their Crop 
of Hay is got off, it prevents their taking Ram, 


al Jul, or August, the common Seaſon for our 


folding Ewes, and thus ſeldom have any more 
than one Lamb from a Sheep in one Year. Others 
of theſe Graſs- farmers think it better Huſbandry 
to ſend their dry Ewes, out of their Middleſex 
wet, clayey Meadows, into Herifordſbire, from 


che Time they ſhut up their Fields, to be kept, 


*till Michaelmas following, on our dry Commons, 
for which we_Plough-farmers enjoy their Dung in 
the Fold, and by which their Ewes take Ram, and 
are kept ſound, 8 yy 
How the Plough-farmer tarries on the Suckling of 
Houſe-lambs. As moſt of the Graſs or Meadow» 
farmers can carry on the Buſineſs of ſuckling 
Houſe-lambs only. Part of the Year, the Plough- 
farmer, by the following Account I ſhall make ap- 
pear, has the Advantage of doing this Work all 
the Year, with the Help of his Clover, Trefoil, 
| == Ray -graſs, 
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2 2 Turneps, and Cole, or Kale, 

and, to do this to the moſt Profit, his take Ga 
to feed the Ewes as well as poſſible the firſt four 
Weeks after Lambing, that they may take Nam 
while they ſuckle their own Lambs, becauſe, whe l 
they ſyckle the Headers, they will be the more in 
capacitated; for this Sort of Aliens, being olds 


and ſtronger, will butt their Bags with great Vis 


lence, draw their Milk very potently, and ſo ff. 
tigue the Ewe, that ſhe will be leſs prone to tak 
Ram. This Improvement is very much pradtifed 
in ſeyeral Counties contiguous! to London, but fe. 
dom beyond twenty Miles from this Metropolis 
. becauſe then the Expence of a long Carriage 
would eat up the Profit; yet I know ſome, 4 

this Diſtance, ſay, they could not pay their Rag 
if it were not for ſuckling Houſe-lambs, which fe. 
quire a great Deal of Care and Attendance to my 
nage to Perfection; in Order, to do which, | 

ſhall here give you an Account of the experienced 
Methods now in Uſe. But firſt J ſhall obſeryt, 


. that there are two Sorts of Plough-farmers that 
ſuckle Houſe-lambs, the rich, and the poor one; 


The rich, as he enjoys every Thing in the molt 
profitable Manner, needs no Character; but the 

oor Farmer, who rents but twenty or thirty 
Pounds a Year (of which there are a pretty many) 
is put to his Shifts, and forced to manage ſome- 
times after this Sort : About Candlemas, he has 
thraſhed out all his Grain to pay his Rent, and 
then. he has Nothing to maintain his Family, till 
Harveſt, but Suckling of Lambs; and, as he has 
but few, or no Ewes of his own, he buys a new- 
fell Lamb for about Half-a-crown, which its 
Owner, who has hardly any Keeping for the. 
Couple, for the Sake of that Price, lets the Ewe 
ſuckle it *till it is far, and then the poor Farmer, 
. makes ſeven or eight — of it; * 


8 3 | ; \ 
Of Sl dae, rr 
Ie the Owner wWil longer it | 
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the 
dountry to find out. In the Weſt: country, they 


eidom let their, Ewes take Ram till two Tea 


a, left it ſtunt their Growth; and, after they 
Dave had two Lambs, they generally, as I ſaid be- 
Wore, let them go into the beſt of Keeping, in or- 
er to bring forth a very forward Lamb; and in 
his good Condition they are brought into Midales 
, Herifordſbire, and other Counties, by the 
Wo the Spring- ſeaſon; and, as they are moſt of 
hem full-mouth*d; or fix-tooth'd Sheep, in the 
heapeſt Times they are commonly ſold for ſixteen 
hillings a- piece, and ſeveral of them ean Twin- 
ambs the firſt Time; beſides which there is this 
enefit belonging to ſuch forward Ewes, and that 
: The Farmer ſtands a good Chance of having 
Wnother Lamb from the fame Sheep in April, or 
Va following, or ſooner, if it is kept in full 
eed. Now moſt of theſe Ewes, if the Weather 
dmits of it, lamb in the Field, but are ſoon taken 
to the Houſe: And, as theſe: Weſtern Sheep 
Wxcced molt others in the Cloſeneſs of their Wool, 
ind Soundneſs of Body, they are the better en- 
bled to go through two Lambing- times in one 
Lear ; yet their hard and long Suckling, and their 
onſtant, daily Drifts afterwards, ſo fatigue them, 
hat they ſeldom laſt above two or three Years in 
his Service to Profit; for, at the End of that 
ime, they are generally ſold off to breed Lambs 
n the common Way, or elſe put into Grounds, 
after Harveſt, or Hay- time, to be fatted for the 
butcher, The Plough-farmers, to carry on this 


r, ockling Buſineſs the better, provide themſelves 


n Time with artificial Graſſes, Turneps, Rye, 
| | O ; Cale, 


> FEW zroun Sort 
they generally Ps 9p wes wy 2 — 
foil, together, which proves an excellent Fo 
this — becauſe of the large, fucculent Stlbi 
of the Clover, and the early Head of: the M Veſt 
graſs, which, in this Manner, will not have 
Sheep, as all clear Clover will: Andz when thc 
are a full Crop, that they often get by ſowing thei 
Seeds among Oats, or Barley, and Jometing 
Wheat, they let it lie two Years, if they dieß 
the firſt with Coal; aſhes, or Soot, Pest-aſha 
a Mixture of Lime, or Chalk, with Mud, Dia 
or Mould, Ce. and then, at tlie End of the ti 
Years, they give it one Plowing in September un | 
harrow in Wheat; but I ſhall write more pam 
larly of this hereafter.” The next Food is Tue 
which, after they have prepared the Ground in 
by ſeveral Plowings and good Dreſſing, they a 
get . plentiful - Crops of; to which, in hard Wee 
ther, they add the beſt of Hay, to ſupport ie wi 
Ewe the better under her Suckling. The thing 
is Cole, or Coleworts, which is a, Sced, at fir 
growing from the Cabbagt-ſtalk, that produces i ome 
great deal of Milk, and may be come at in ſnow 
Seaſons, when all other Vegetables are cover ever 
and will bear eating down ſeveral Times, if pteſem he D 
ed well between Whiles, *till they get new Hen n-lav 
The laſt Food is Rye ſown in Auguſt, which came ams 
in for a Spring. Subſiſtence, and ſerves, with mne E 
reſt, as an alternate, pleaſant, good Food, i 
laſts even *cill May. About ninety of theſe: Em 
have fatted an hundred and twenty Lambs, fra uſine 
OZover. to IV hidſontide, of their own; an Increal Po ſuc 
which is owing to thirty of the Ewes bringig ig en 
Twin-lambs. They alſo, beſides the firſt Furs 
chaſe of Weſtern Ewes make a ſecond in Fm en Ac 


gry, and longer in their neighbouring Parts, and wes, 
Buy Ewes at lix, Fight, or ten e he pr 


hie 


hich lambi 8 late proves very convenient for 

ing the Bette ning of iouſe-lamabs, and 
us enables them to carry on the Suckling Buſineſs 
ill che Year, eſpecially when they can enjoy, the 
Vester Ewe's ſecond Lamb in May, for a Sheep 
goes twenty-one. Weeks; and thus, they compute 
hey get ten, or fifteen Shillings a Year by each 

we. I knew. one of theſe, who lived near St. 
bans, be at a. certain Price all the Year with a 
utcher in Zeaden-hall Market, for twelve'Shillings 
piece one with another. And, at Eafter, it is 
uſtomary for theſe Lamb · farmers to try, who des 
-rves the Title of Captain, by weighing; their 
Ergeſt Lambs in Smithfield; and one weighed above 
alf a hundred Weight, that was ſold for twentys 
ese Shillings 3 which exceeding, all the reſt, the 
Dwner had an Extra-reward, | as. uſual. About 
ight a Clock at Night the Dams are put into a 
ouſe, and their own Lambs are brought out to 
ie with them till five next Morning, when they 
re turned out again. At eight in the Morning, 
he Aliens, or Mothers-in-law, as they call them, 


SC 


I 
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$48 ome in, which the Shepherd is forced to hold, 
rhile the Lambs ſuck, for theſe will ſeldom or 
ai erer ſtand voluntarily. At twelve they bring in 
he Dams, and at four they bring in the Mothers- 
W n-law again; then, at eight, they bring in the 
ams for all Night. Some Lambs will ſuck only 
tune Ewe, others two, three, or four, as they are 


n Bigneſs, and the Milk more or leſs to be had: 
\nd, as in the Caſe of Cows and Calves, ſo in this 
Buſineſs, when the Ewe has lately eaned, ſhe helps 
o ſuckle another, beſides her own Lamb, till it is 
ig enough to take all ſhe gives. But an old Wo- 
an, near Rickmanſworth, who occupied about 
en Acres of Meadow, and kept a few breeding . 
wes, bragged ſhe could make'as good Lambs, as 
ne proudeſt Farmer of them all, and ſhe did; 
MR | Q 2 = for, 


5 when i. an Eve had not Mik en 


95 

would ſupply it, out of a Suckeing bote? 710 
fweetened Cow's Milk, that the Lan a the 
dily take, by frequent Uſe, And ſo it 8, thr and 
Among wen of the Sucklers, they are ſometine WW wil 
fo hard put to it for Milk, that they og 899 and 
ſell a Lamb, before it is throat g 7. Bel k the 
a” Mother-in- law to help out the ch the 
which, they conſtantly give Stone and Pur 
Chalk in a Trough, for the Lambs to lick; 0 Ex 
thers, again, will add white Peaſe, flitted or whole Ap 
that are ſweet and nouriſhing, with Wheat-ftray the 
in a Rack, and Litter of the fame, * two or fire con 

| Times a Day; which is allowed to be better, Ga fulc 
2 the fofter blue Peafe and Hay, becauſe they: are a de 
to canſe a red Fleſh in the Lamb. Some chuſ&y the 
put ſtone Chalk in one Place, and powdered" MW old 
another, with an Addition to this TP oh of When a P 
flour, or a Mixture of the fineſt Pollard. . whe 
againg will give Oats by chemſelyes; but few think gen 
they are proper. To the Mothers-in-law th for 
„Sorts of Lambs are allowed; the firſt Header ther 
the ſecond Headers, and the Dragons, or thok carr 
laſt lambed. The Mothers- in-law are common Bag 
above an Hour in ſuckling, when the Dams , fix, 
not near ſo long. And here I muſt obſerve,” that ON | 
in this Bufinefs,” there is too often a' great. Efror Viz, 
committed, and that is: When they ſuckle the Inc} 
Mothers-in- law, a conſiderable Number is put into blee 
one Room, or Apartment, and thereby an Ewe blee 
is often miſſed, and goes unſuckled'; which gez off, 
caſions the Milk to dry away, and become exe, *2 * 
five hot, and makes a ſore Mouth in ih Lamb, have 
and ſometimes the Garget in the Sheep's Bag: blee 
To prevent this, ſome will chp p "Wiſp "of as v 
Straw, or other Mark, on the Back of that er only 
which has been ſuckled, to know one from the en þ 


other ; and, that theſe : Mothers-in-liw may ſtand 
quietly, 
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guietly, the Shepherd is forced to lay thold'of on 
Horn with one Hand, and the others he puts into 
the Ewe's Mouth, bis Thumb on ber Tongue, 
and his four Fingers under her Jaw, or elſe ſhe 


will hunge and beat the Lamb with both her Feet 


and Horns. Here they obſarve to let the eldeft have 
the firſt Head of Milk, the middlemoſt next, and 
the youngeſt afterwards get what they can: For chi 
Purpoſe; where there is à conſiderable Number of 


Eves kept, tkere muſt be three Pens, Rooms, or 
Apartments, for the three Sorts of Lambs, chat 


the oldeſt may come out firſt, the next oldeſt ſe- 
cond, and the younggſt laſt; and, when they re. 


fuſe to ſuck a Mother-in-law, they faſt” it, till 


the Lamb's Stqmack comes-to it. Some will weigh 
their Lambs every now and then, after a Month 


old, for a very thriving one is thought to get near 3 


a Pound of Fleſh every Day after that Age; and, 
when they weigh about thirty Pounds, w hich they 


generally do at ſeven Weeks old, they {ll them 
for ten, twelve, or more Shillings. When a Lamb, 


therefore, is fat for Market, the Day before they 
carry them to Smithfield, 'which is moſtly done in 
Bags on Horſeback, > to the Number of four, or 
ſix, they clip off the Wool between the Legs, and 
on the Tail, and bleed it in the following Manner: 
Viz, They tye the four Legs together, and cut an 
Inch, or thereabouts, off the End of the Tail, to 
bleed till the Lamb is fſickiſh ; and, if it does not 
bleed freely, they cut again and again a little more 
off, and rap the Part with the Handle of a Knife 


to make them bleed the frimmer; ſo that ſeveral 


have been cut three Times, before they cbuld 
bleed enough, for they muſt looſe as much Blood, 


as will leave their Gums white. If the Lamb has 
only bled a little, they let him go without doing 


any thing to the Wound; but, if it was full- of 
Blood; they ſear-the End of the Tail, with a red- 
: DOES 1 hot 
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bot Tobacco- Pipe; hated ns aries 
the Part with cold Water, and tie the End of it 
vp, with a packthread String; then they -ſuckſe-the 
fatne-Lamb fout Times hat Day, beſides letting 
it lie the following Night with its 'own:Mother, 
and next Morning, very early, carry it awC i 
Market. where ſometimes they will bleed a Lad 
again, ?rill it cannot ſtand, — tie up the Tail, a 
before, to give the Butcher the greater Hopes of 
white Fleſh. Others will never bleed a Lamb aboye 
twice, thus: Once on a Wedneſday, and, on Tha 
day, another Cut at the End of the ail, and do 
nothing to it, unleſs it bleeds too much; and, 

Friday, away with it to Market: They alſa often 
clip the Wool off the Cod, and about it, andirub 
with Milk the Night before they go to Market, 
Too much Baer weakens and hou, th 
Lamb. 

How a e Butcher ke. 4 _ Houſe-dan 
twice. Ore Hookey, a. Butcher, having bought-a 
Houſe-lamb for twelve Shillings of an ignorang 
Country- man, who had not blooded it, according 
to the common Art, for making the Inſide of the 
Mouth, and the Eye, look very white, Was ſo 
much diſpleaſed with his, Bargain, on Account of 

the Redneſs of its Gums, that he bid a Man ſell it 

for him again. On this, ſome of Hootey's AG 
quaintance, who heard his Diſlike, * willing 
to have ſome Diverſion, perſuaded the Man to take 
it into the Ram-T1un-Yard in Smithfield, to bleed 
it, and then to let another ſell it. Accordingly. 

Hookey came by, and aſked the Price of the Lamb, 
and finding: a white Gum appear, with an Eye of 

the fame Colour, gave thirteen Shillings and "Six: 

pence for it. By and by he aſked his firſt Man, 
If he had old the Lamb; and was anſwered, 
Ves, for thirteen Shillings and Sixpence; and 
then told him, he bought it himſelf: And it. * 
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the very ſa me Butcher, that ſaid, he never killed a 
R CA „ 
whiter Lamb in his Life, than this proved, and 
that, for the future, he would never regard the 
Colour of either Eye, or Gum. N. B. If Ewes 


4 


are fed with T hetches, either green or dry, they 8 
will infallibly cauſe the Lamb's Fleſh: to look red, 
A further Account 'of early Foods, and "the. Ma- | 
nagemeni of Sucting Houſe Dambs. In February, 
the Turneps commonly grow ſteely and ſtringy, ſo 
that the Ewes feed on them with a bad Appetite 
it is then ſome open the Rye- field, and bait chem 
in it once or 3 continuing to do ſo till 
April, or May-day y' for this Rye will ſuffer itſelf 
to be fed down pretty cloſe, and, when ſhut up a 
little While, will get a new Head, and ſo on. I 
April, when ſhutting ãt up for good, he had à fine 
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full Crop off the ſame, the latter End of "Judy, as 
it grew in an incloſed gravelly Field, Which he 
reaped, and got in well. But the generat Way is 
to feed it 'till the latter End of April, and then 
plow up the ſame Ground, for getting a Crop of 
Turneps om it, in two or three Months after. The 
chiefeſt Uſe of Rye is, that it comes in Seaſon be- 
fore Clover, which gives the Clover an Opportu- 

nity of getting a good Head, for carrying on the 
Suckling Buſineſs; and as the Ewes give Milk, 
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are. Others will feed Rye in a dry Soil, till the 
latter End of May, and then plow ſeveral Times, 
to get the ſame Ground into a Tilth, for ſowing 
Wheat at Michaelmas following. Others will feed 
their Cole or Kale, *till a Week in May, that they 
towed the latter End of Auguſt, or in September, 
for their ſuckling Ewes; but the common and beſt 
Way is, to ſow Cole-ſeed in July, or the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, in their moiſt, ſtiff, well- dunged 
Lands, for Winter or Spring Feeding; but be ſure 
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they are not ſo ſubject to hove in it, as dry Sheep 


83 are ſo 70254 n Ln it oni. — 

them freſh, at leaſt once-ai Day. n 
and in little Bits together, becauſe they take 
2 deal of Pleaſure in Grumping as well as Licl 


it, and that even ata Week old; Therefort, x 
the Bottom of their Racks of Straw, tliere ſhould 
be alſd laid Chalk · ſtönes all along, that they m 
enjoy this fine whitening auxiliary Food when the 
Pleaſe; for this riots only prevents: their Scouting 
and gives them a good Appetite, but will alſd ad 
a cogſiderable valuable Wig to their Fel 
And beſides all theſt, there ſhould never be Wat. 
ing a cofiſtant Supply af Wheat - ſtraw, giver then 
as J ſaid be fore, twiee a Day in theit Rack, fot 
this will ſcour their Stomach faſten their Feod;and 

create them a craying Appetite. Some-Jay\ſueh 
Streſs on Oats, that they give them in a. Mixtm 
with powdered Chall twice a Day, that the Lamb 

may enjoy them frefly 3 but others refuſe it, 
thinking; they contribute to the "makin ; the 
Fleſh reddiſh. Theſe artificial Foods furniſh the 
Plongh-Farmer with valuable Opportunities: a 
making 4 continual. Profit of his Houſe-lambs; 
for, by his Variety of warm Meats, one or other of 
his Ewes may, perhaps, naturally take Ram, and 
lamb twice a Year ; But, by the Remedies 1 ſhall 
ſet down in next Month, they may be forced to it 
But the Meadow- Farmer can't hope for two lamb- 
ing Seaſons in one Year, who have their Ewes al. 
moſt ſtarved in April, May, and June, when they 
are obliged to get a ſhort, dirty Bite in Lanes and 
on Commons. To which I add, in the laſt Place, 
that to buy in an Ewe with a Lamb in her, or by 
her Side for twenty Shillings, at Michaelmas, a 
have only that one in a whole Year, and that, pet 
| haps, ſpoiled by ſome Caſualty, is, what has oc- 


calioned ſeveral of late to hs aſide the weg 
uſi- 


r 2 
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Suti Houſe-lambs, ter 
Buſineſs 5 but: when theſe, excellent Receipts: are 
publickly known, and tried, I doubt not in the 
Jeaſt, but this Undertaking will not only be renews 
ed by ſome, but followed by great Numbers of 
Farmers, who live remote from London, and near 
Cities and Capital Towns, that this delicate, plea» 
ſant, wholeſome Meat, Houſe · lamb, may theres 
by become ſo cheap, as to be enjoyed by Commo- 
nalty, as well as Gentry, N * md 75 5 0 

Ho un Ewe tas cured of a Garget in ber Bag, 
which ſhe got, while ſbe ſuckled Houſe-lams., This 
Malady happens now and then, by feeding in 
flaſhy, dirty Graſs, on wet Grounds, or on Tur- 
neps that are daubed in naſty Fields, c. A Far- 
mer, whom I knew, near Aon, had one in this 
Condition, and cured. it thus: He mixed a Piece 
of common Soap, with half a Pint of Gin, as big 
as a Waſh-ball, and rubbed it now and then. 

Of the Moud- Evil, incident to . Houſe-lambs, its 
Cure. There were many of the fat Houſe-lambs 
troubled with this Diſtemper, in Fanuary 1733, 
which takes them - ſometimes. in the Legs, in the 
Side, or behind, and then it appears in a Lump; 
when ſo, it muſt be lanced, to let the corrupted, 
Matter out, and then the Lamb will thrive. But 
W ſometimes it is within Side, but then it generally 

kills them, . This Malady is communicated from 
che Ewe to the Lamb, by the Badneſs of her 
Blood, which is tainted by feeding on raw un- 
wholeſome Graſs, in the Months of December, Ja- 
nucry, and February, that, by the Milk, cauſes this 
ill Humour in the Blood of the Lamb. To cure 
the Ewe, by making her Milk ſweet and pure, . 
give her a Doſe once a Week, of the Liquor men- 
tioned in laſt Month, for preventing the Ror in 


Sheep, and after two Doſes given her, you'll find 
c- WWW ber cured ; and, if half che Quantity is given the 
s Lamb, it will have the fame Effect. 
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Sitting Eren doe, they late und duft I N 
Nor, un its Cure by fevera I Sorts of Medicines. "This 
Rot, and the Body “rot, are the two moſt 


Diſtempers belonging to Sucklitig Dwes, | — 


Foot- root is taken or catched ſeveral Ways, 


Firſt, it ſometimes happens to the Weſtern Be 


by their being drove many Miles out of D 


fire, Wiltſhire, Hampſpire, &c. through wet aul 


gravelly Roads, which makes their Feet ſore," and 


| breeds this Malady'z and it is on this Accomm, 
that ſeveral Farmers-are deeeived 3" for, though! i 


does not appear juſt at the Time of buying them, 


it too often does afterwards, to the Farmer s great 


Loſs, becauſe ſuch a Sheep does not only fuffer it 
itſelf, but will infect others, as TT ſhalt by andy 
r. Secondly, It is ſometimes bred by Drivin 
the Sheep ſeveral Times a Day from 5 0 
3 Suckling-houſe, over wet, fpringy, o 


| ty Grounds, as many are between mer/h 


wbridge, where their Ewes, for the moſt Pitt, 
are fed on artificiaF Graffes, ſown oni lowed, 


E bbly Lands, which makes the Feet bf the ickling 


= ſore, and by the ſandy and gravelly Earth, 
take up, and lodge between their Claws, tht 
Peh feſters, and the Foot- rot commences. Third 1 

ly, The Foot- rot happens ſometimes to even 

Sheep, as they graze on Commons, whoſe St 
are wet, ſpringy, rough Sands, or Gravels, 25 
that by their only walking to and fro, in Queſt of 
their Living on the ſame, as ſeveral do on Buſhy" 
Stanmore, and Elſtree Commons: To others but 
very rarely, near Gaddeſden, as they are drove from 
the Common to the Fold, as it happened to a few 
that grazed on Tvinghoe Common, in a wet, hot 
Summer, Four!hly, But moſt of all other Ways, 
they take this Malady by Infection, as the Milli. 
ſer Farmers, and others of the Meadow Sort, al- 
low; for here it is s generally brought on at firſt, 
| by 
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by the Heat of their Graſs-grounds, and driving 
che Ewes often to and from them, occaſioned by 
the great Quantities of rich Dreſſings and Manures 
W chey bring from London, and lay on the ſame; and 
W when once their Fields are thoroughly infected, 
they are ſeldom or never cleared of this contagious 
Diſtemper, while they are Meadows; for ſo I call 
it, with a great Deal of Reaſon, as thoſe Farmers 
annually and wofully experience, in the ſeveral 
Parts about Rickmanſworth, Pinnar, Willſden, Adlon, 


LEAST ESD 


nt, 0 ; > 

"it and Hendon, where, when their ſuckling Ewes are 
m, under this Misfortune to any great Degree, they 
cat live in vaſt Pain, as is ſeen by their lying down, 


as ſoon as they come into the Houſe, not caring to 
: ſtand, even while £ they are Juckled. But that 
W which is worſer ſtill, is, its cauſing the Diminution 
of the Milk, the Rotting away of the Creature's 


E 
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eli Feet, and the infecting of other ſound ones, that 
nd muſt be had, on the Failure of: theſe, for continu» 
tt; ing and carrying on the Suckling Buſineſs, and 


which are ſure (without the greateſt Care) to be 
infected, one Time or other, by the Pu/s or Mat- 
ter, that ouzes from the ſore wounded Parts; and 


2 this not only by being in cloſe Company with the 


diſeaſed Ees, but alſo by going in the ſame Mea · 
dow, or other Sort of Graſs-fields. 
How a Perſon bought a Parcel of Foot-rot Sheep, 


and recovered Damage. In Devonſhire, they call 


of the Foot-rot, Lameneſ. At Tiverton Market, 
5 in that County, twenty Ewes were bought at Mi- 
it chaeImas, for fourteen Guineas, and - warranted 
m found ; which Caution happened well on the Buy- 


er's Side, for, had he not been under ſuch a Gua- 


ot rantee, he very likely had ſuffered; for, as ſoon as 
55 the Ewes were drove Home, they were directly 
* put into a Meadow, among thirty ſound Wea- 
L thers, who took the Foot-rot from theſe Ewes, 
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„ -Of Buck H en. Y 
and all of them died in a Month*s Time * vl 
Ewes were infected before they were” boy | 
though it was not perceived by the Buyer, w of 


Name was John Knight, of Broad- Chis, Hei? Eu 
ter, a Gentleman Grazier, who lived in his - 


Eſtate. Upon this, he made a Demand on th 


Beller for the Damage ſuſtained; but he refuſe, 


by alledging the Sheep were ſound on Sale; af 
that they might take the Diſtemper by Driving 

This made Mr. Knight apply himſelf to his Lan 

lord, Juſtice Bare, by telling him, he had good 
Wirneſſes to prove his other Sheep were all 


and thar they were wholly infected by the Ew, 


who were ſo before Buying, and by no diheh Means! 
And that not only his Sheep were deſtroyed, b 
this very Malady, but his Meadows, where t 

fed, were alſo infected, and could not be cured d 
the. Taint under four or five Years Time, unlei 
they were plowed up, This appearing very plaii, 
the Juſtice perſuaded his Tenant to pay a confide 


rable Sum for the Loſs, by telling him, that, if 
the Caſe was tried at an Aſſize, he very likeh 


would be brought under a Verdict of a hundred 
Pounds Damage. The above Account I had from 
Mr. Knight*s own Mouth; the 17th Day of Ari, 
1:40; and which I here offer as a Warning or 
Caution to all Buyers, to examine well the Part 
of the Sheep's Feet, left they be bit; as this Gen- 
tleman had like to have been. About Buckinghaw 
Town, they call this Malady the Halt: Here 
the Farmers affirm it is incurable, and kills whole 


Flocks, for that one ſuch Sheep will inen a 22 
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= Rotting off of Sheep's Feet. 


= Firſt, Take 'a Piece of Allum, a Bit of Viirid, 
Wd a Bit of white Mercury, or what wwe call Subli- 
brate, but moſt Allum, and diſſolve in Water; then, 
after the Hoof is pared, amoint with a Feather, and 
bind on's / 2 HE FAN UN 
\ Secondly, Poxwder ſome Vitriol fine, and apply it #0 
the Part, with a Rag bound on the Foot, let the Sheep 
be kept in the Houſe an Hour after. This is the moſt 
ommon Way that the Middleſex Grafs-ſuckling Far- 
mer makes Uſe of. : * 0 40h B37 4p 4 
\ Thirdly, Others will anoint with a Feather, dipped 
in Aqua-fortis, which burns, heals, and hardens the 


Sorts of Medicines to cure or prevent” the | 


3222 2&3 = AH 


a/ at once; and it is for this Reaſon, that the Nor- 
leh bern Drovers of Sheep to Smithfield carry a litile 
ain, Bottle of it about them, which, being applied with a 
de- Feather, will help a lame Sheep, by hardening its 
if Hoof, and enabling it to travel preſently ; but ſome of 
el he ſuckling Farmers think” it of too hot a Nature for 
red is Purpoſe : However, \ ſomething muſt be done, or 


aſe the Sbeep's Foot will rot M; and at beſt, many of 
be ſuckling Ewes, in this Condition, will not laſt 
onger than fix, eight, or twelve Months, before they 
muſt be either killed lean, or put into Grounds to be 
fatted for the Butcher : For of ſuch a peſtilential Na- 
Wy ure is this Foot-rot, that maſt of thoſe Meadows, 
wherein ſuch Sheep conſtantly feed, are always, little. 
or more, under Infection, -which obliges the Farmer to 
make what Shift be can, in ſtopping or palliating the 
Cure of this horrid Malady. RE. 


The Body-rot of Sheep. Of this I have wrote 
many Lines in the Months of April and May, and 
therefore ſhall write the leſs here, and only repeat 
my former Accounts, in a very brief Manner, 

| 5 Viz, 
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Weather putrefies the Dungs of Beaſts, dead lu. : 
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Regulus of Antimony, I am ſenſible few, and v6 
nother, that is not only as infallible as the firſt, hu : 


300 Sheep, from rotting, in that wet Year, 1735 
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viz, That as this fatal Diſtemper is catched ſonglf 
times in the Space of an Hour, by the Wetneſwall 
Foulneſs of the Feed in Graſs, and plowed Ground 
and alſo by feeding in infectious Meadows, u 
greateſt. Care ought to be taken to prevent it vi 
pecially at this Time of Tear; for moſt Men fel 
more the Effects of Summer- floods, than Wine 
floods; becauſe, if they happen in a great & 
gree in hot Weather, they cauſe the greateſt a 
Taints to the Ground, by waſhing the Earth offi 
Fallow-lands, on Graſs- lands, and by the Fi 
they carry down from Hills to Bottoms; then 
fore, beware of a Midſummer Rot, that id the m 
dangerous of all others, for now the Heat of d 


Y % 
# 
- 


ſects, the dead Carcaſes of Animals, and hee 
moſt poiſonous Animalcala, in ſtanding ſtagnatig 
Waters, which infects the Blood of the Sheep, 
often produces the deſtructive Rot; which 
prevent, I have given the. World two of the bel 
Receipts that ever were put in Practice ; but, 
the firſt is made with the chargeable Ingredient 


few, care to venture on it: Therefore, in my 
haſt Month, I have furniſhed the Publick with 


is as cheap as that is dear, and which has ben 
duly proved; particularly, in the Caſe of Saving 


that were fed in a Meadow, joining to the Rite 
Avon, on which. a great Quzing, of a ſharp Rank '<* 
Water, deſcended out of an adjacent Hill, ſituated 
at Franken, within three Miles of the Bath; andi 
was here, that that honeſt ſkilful Farmer, Mr. 
Clements, who rents 500 Pound a Year, made U 
of this ſucceſsful Medicine, that prevented his 
when all his Neighbours Flocks died about him 
rotten, As did two Flocks belonging to one "_ 

| | mel, 


er, that died by che Rot, between May 1735. 
d May 1736, in his Vale Grounds, between L 
Veboe, and Wing, in Bust, and Multitude of - 
ers in that Year. e Jutz a 1 : 
4 Caution againſt” buying” rotten Sberp. Not- 
ichſtanding the ſeveral Items I have given my 
eaders, in the Months of April and May, con- 
rning the buying of Sheep, in Order to prevent 
Impedteien, by obſerving the Eyes, and the 
in; if all is clear from Cores and Jogs under 
ee Jaws, or if the Wool comes off eaſihy on pul- 
ng, Sc. I here add another Caution, and this, 
cauſe ſeveral Buyers in Middleſen, Hertford- 
hire, and elſewhere, are apt to believe all are 
dund, that came out of the Weſt Country; but 
aſſure them, they may be miſtaken: For though 
here are the ſoundeſt of feeding Grounds in moſt 
f its Parts, yet there are like wiſe great Numbers 
flow marſhy Meadows, that lie the Length of ma- 
Miles from the Devizes; and that run by Lavings - 
, Euford, and down to. Salisbury. Others, by 
ungerford, Newbury, Reading, Leichlade, Mulling- 
Word, Marlow, Cooham, Colebrook, &c. And it 
on ſeveral of theſe laſt wet Meadows, and marſh 
W-rounds, that Sheep are kept, which are brought 
Further from the Weſt, to lie 'till a convenient 
WW pportunity happens by Fairs, Markets, or other- 
ways, in the Counties of Surry, Middleſex,” Bucks, 
and Hertford, &c. for their Sale: By which Means, 
f the Sheep were not rotten before, they ſtand a 
great Chance of rotting here, before they are fold: - 
ind accordingly, I, and many others, have for- 
merly been deceived in the Purchaſe of ſome of 
theſe, to our great Loſs. Therefore take Care 
even of the Weſt-country Sort, as well as all 
others; and, where you can, get them warranted 
ſound before good Witneſſes, or better by Writing, 
under the Seller's Hand; that, in Caſe any of them 
die rotten by ſuch a Time, he will make the Da- 
| mage 
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WS toulders, that you may almoſt lay your Hand 

here; alſo wide-loined, pole-headed, large and 
hite - limbed, white-faced, white-bellied, white- 
lawed or hoofed, and. that has a white Noſe, and 
Wrong thick Dock, or Tail; and in ſhort, he ſhould- 
e one that is all over white, for the Colour, as 
en as the Shape and. Bigneſs, is one main Part 

f the Matter. And for this Purpoſe, a right 

| Ram, at two Years old, has been ſold for thirty, 
orty, or more Shillings. On this Account, it 1s, 
bat when a ſuckling Farmer finds himſelf Maſter 
f a Ram-lamb,. that is likely to anſwer this great 
nd, he faves him with a great deal of Care, by 
ot letting him come among Ewes, till he is two 
ears old, left it ſtunt its Growth, and then ſuf- 
ers only one Ram, to about fiſty Ewes ; if there 
re a conſiderable Number more, he keeps two in 
70 Flocks, for they muſt not go together, leſt 
hey ſpoil one another; and when he is five Years 
old, he is to be knit, as I ſaid before, and fatted 
off; for, if he is kept longer, it is a Chance if he 
loes not turn unſufferably miſchievous, by Butting 
il Strangers eſpecially, he can come at. Again, 
uch a true Sort of Ram ſhould be one that is 
ambed forward, for, if he be lambed late, it will 
prove a Diſadvantage to his Growth. Be ſure you 
ever make Choice of a Ram that is pecked-arſed, 


or ſuch a one, for ſeveral Reaſons, ought to be 
15 efuſed. | f | 2 } . 1 | : ; - _ * 

| A further Account of ſuckling Houſe-lambs by the 
5 I BP ugh-Farmer. Suckling Ewes ſhould be ofte 
ends gb-Farmer. Suckling' Ewes ſhould be often 


ifted into freſh Bites of Graſs, leſt they ſtrain 
t to their Prejudice; the like in Turneps : And 
= ES in 
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B DES. ETSY 


in Winter, 8 careful Farmer obſerves to 
Ewes Hay in Racks, in the Field, © ſpy 


very little Milk, he can turn her out, and fold Wo | 


giving the Creature any Ingredient, ſo that tre 
ty. forty , or more Ewes may be made to tal; 


were, with this dainty Food; but theſe moſt w 


ꝛtill the next, at furtheſt ; and then in July, Ia 
reſolved to oblige the World with this great & 
cret, for which, if it anſwers my Character as Ian 


and Trouble I have been at in trave 


Matters, in this noble and moft uſeful Science. 
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136 M Sucking Houſo-lambs, . 
to give th 


their Suckling, and prevent their taking the WN. 
ter-Rot ; and ſo careful are ſome, that they vu 
every Winter dark Night, viſit their Flocks i 
the Field, and ſee they have Hay enough, and lil. 
in Health. And a Plough-farmer has this Adπ⁹ 
tage of a Meadow-farmer: In Caſe an Ewe has bull 


among his Store-ſheep ; where ſhe may take Ru 
beſides, and come in again for ſuckling Hau 

The Concluſion of this Chapter. I ſhould h 
have given you an Account of four ſeveral Ways vin 
force Ewes to take Ram, when a, Perſon will: 
One of which is, to have it performed, wit 


Ram in half an Hour's Time, with hardly a 
Coſt at all; by which, I ſaid, not only many gu 
Cities and Towns may be fupplied, that pew 


luable Beaſts may alſo be bred in greater Number, 
than ever has been, to the immenſe Benefit of thi 
our Britain and Ireland; but, as I am crampel 
for Room, in this Monthly Book, I ſhall deferit 


ſure it will, I hope the Public will encourage ms 
by a reaſonable Gratuity, for the 2 es 

ing, to. diſt 
ver and find out this, and many other ſerviceab| 
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Hering Sheep early. Early in this Month, We 
generally ſheer our Sheep; and in order to do 
is, we have them waſhed at the River for Six- 
ence a Score, and our Lambs at three Pence. 
WT hen, if the Weather is fair, we let them feed the 
ame Night on the Common, or in a Field; but, 

7 wht we houſe them, and ſheer them the 
ert Day. Our Price, at Gaddeſden, is one Shil- 
Wing a Day and Victuals, to each Sheerer; and, if 


f ve pay him by the Score without Victuals, it is 
eighteen Pence for Sheep, and twelve Pence for 
Lambs. If they are cut in Sheering (as they of- 

ten are) apply Tar to the Wound, and it will keep 
of the Fly, ß 2 
Sheering Sheep late. A Neighbour of mine, that 
had been an old Sheep-dealer, and now a ſmall 
Farmer, though he let his Sheep lie moſtly on 
Ivingboe Common, the Summer 1739, yet they got 
very poor, becauſe they ſuffered very much, by 
being ſhorn ſo late as Midſummer ; which gave 
the Midſummer Fly an Opportunity to eat, and 
e mig blow their Skins, ſo as to breed the Maggor, 
mote which gauled them in ſeveral Parts of their Bo- 
dies, and made them pine away: For which Rea» 
cee fon, he took a Reſolution, never to exceed the 
de. BY latter End of May, or Beginning of June, becauſe 
the young Wool will then grow faſt enough to 

1 guard the Skin againſt the pernicious Midſum- 
A BY Fly. Others, that were folding Sheep, were 
HJ > attacked after their Sheering with the Flies, that, 
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e is 2 good Workman, he will ſheer thirty-four _ 
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inſomuch that many Farmers, by their-Obſti 


their 


or Sheep Lice, &c. Tf the Fly, ts or . Horle- 
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to allay the Itching which they cauſed, , hey ſcrat 
ched their Heads ſore. e 

How to prevent ibe Damage 97 Nala, and g 
Sheep from catching Cold after Sheering, Sheep, 
preſently after Sheerings are ſometimes expoſed ty 


- cold Winds and Rains, that often prove fatal 9 


them, eſpecially. in the Northern Parts of 


and Ignorance, have loſt great Numbers of thek 
valuable Creatures, and all for the Want. of:the 
Way of managing them, that I know ſome han 
heard of, and yet regard it na mare than a fabus 


lous Story, as they do in many other Matten 


that are out of their common Practice: However, 
all are not ſo; for there are others, who liye ne 
the Sea-ſide, who immediately after Sheeting 
plunge their Sheep into the Salt-water. Or, if f 
Perſon lives at too great a Diſtance. from. ſuch 


Conveniency, they may mix Salt with freſh We 


ter, and waſh a Sheep all over (but better if mac 


Blood · warm) for ſuch ſalt Water, being of a ven 


ſearching Nature, will enter the porous Skins df 
this Animal, and defend him from the Miſchieß 
they are liable to fall under; as Gripes, Cholicks, 
corrupted Blood, Fevers, Scab, Red-water, . Rot; 


c. will bring on an early, full Fleece of Wocl, 
warm and harden their Skin, which certainly. 


the holloweſt and moſt porous of all Beaſts: what- 
ſoever, purify their Blood, and very much ſecum 

— — all the Year after. But this 
Practice is ſo rarely made Uſe of, that I 2 not 


know one Farmer in our inland Country that does 
it, beſides myſelf. In the Country contiguous to 


Rocheſter and Chetham, they make Uſe: of the Salt 


Water in their River, as many others do for chi 
Purpoſe. 


70 cure Sheep when burt by the Ny, Aer Ti Th 


Bee, 
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P.. ſhould happen to ble your Sheep, and 
Maggots at the Bottom of their Horns, or in any 


cher Part, as is uſual at chis Time of Tear; and, 
Wy chcir. Rubbing and Scratching the Place with 
heir Feet, make it ſore and raw ; which, when 
he Maggots are in great Numbers, and let alone, 
Whey will kill the Creature, by cating into ſome 
Part of its Body: I ſay, to prevent this, take Tar, 
rain-oil, and Greaſe, equal Parts; mix them to- 
Wocther ſcalding hot, and ,while it is ſo, apply it to 
the Place. But, if you will have a cold Remedy, 
nix Tar, Train-oil, Salt, and Flour of Brim- 
ſtone together. The Salt allays the Itching, the 
WBrimſtone keeps off the Fly, and the Tar and 
Train oil heal, and likewiſe keep off the Fly. But 
ve ſure not to add the Brimſtone, if the Medicine 
Wis to be put on any P art of the Shee 's Head ; for | 
I knew a Farmer do it, and it run down. into the 
Eyes of the Creatures, and blinded ſeveral, and 
d& WY thoſe, that eſcaped this, fretted themſelves, to a 
very great Degree, by the Pain it cauſed ; for 
which .Reaſon, ſome Shepherds will boil Pitch, 
Tar, Seam, and Salt together, and anoint their 
Heads, If your Sheep, or Lamb, happens to be 
fcabby, when ſhorn, take ſome Butter-milk, or, 
for Want of that, common Milk, mix it with 
Salt, and rub the Beaſt all over with it. If your 
Sheep are poor, they are the more ſubject 4 — 
Ticks, or Sheep- lice: For. this, ſheer early, and 
it clears han Er a2 
Of applying the Pitch Brand-Mark injudiciouſly. 
This has too often happened, and very much 
damaged the Sheep. Our Mixture, for this Pur- 
poſe, is Pitch, and a little Greaſe, heated till all 
is of a thin Conſiſtence; but, if we can get Comb 
enough from the Cart-wheel, we chuſe it before 
Greaſe, becauſe it will make a blacker Mark, and 
laſt longer. If this be heated, and applied too hor, 
: 1 it 


hes tir! Eile Therefore on * 
mark them with only Redding, immediatel/ Ui 
they are thorn, and not pitch-brand them "tf 
a' Month after, ks Dia enoupl 


e inner. Mt 


the See d 


2 fl aj 2 vun. berg 
. Nature of ſeveral , Sorts of ; — 5 


E Herefordſhire . On the Li Mk, 
and about Lompſter, their Wool is reck 
chalet in E 8 and is one of the chief er 
feecctions of this County. Here they common wt 
twenty-ſix, or ate Fleeces, which with a Mix: 
ture of $pamſb Wool, makes rhe ſuperfine Broad 
Cloths at Cirenceſter, and other Places i in Cue f 


2 mol. This tods eight or nine 
Fleeces and is thought to be the next der to 
er Wool, as is that alſo off the South Down 

in Suſſex, A middling Weſtern Ewe, that was fed 
in Hertfordſhire, cut three Pounds, and three Pounds 
and a half, the firſt four Years ſhe lived here ; at 
ter that, ſhe declined in Quantity, till ſhe was ff. 
teen Years old, and then the returned a Fleece of 
only one Pound and a half. A Weftern' Sticep, 
brought into our Parts at three Years old, cots. 
better Wool the firſt Year, then ſhe will ever a 
ter; becauſe the ſhort Graſs, that grows on thei 
dry, large, open Downs, is much ſweeter than 
ours in Hertfordſhire. © There are ſome Weſtern 
Sheep that cut four Pounds of Wool each, that 
is ſo thick and curled, that, if a Pail of Water 


thrown over it, it will nearly run all off Penny z 
| | — _ 


: \ 


s. 


aud, when Wool grows in this Manner, it is cm- 
monly very fine. The Maiden Downs, near Sali, 
bury, have a. Wool worth a Guinea a Tod, when 
ours in Hertfordſbire is. worth but half as much. 
Buckingham and Hertfordſhire Fogls, Cc. In 


ing and Folding their Sheep in open, airy Fields, 
— Wool ſells for three Shillings a Tod more, 
than ours in Herifordire 3 becauſe their Commons 
| have a molt rich Bottom, | clear of every Thiog, | but 
a pure Graſs, that is impregnated with ſuch a ſpiri- 
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in the drieſt Summer, provided. it can come at Wa- 
ter enough 3 which is what we cannot ſay by ours in 


by which, and the Bite of the Hedge-leaves, 


I} 


» 


Leiceſterſhire Hool. Often Tods are four, five, 
or ſix Fleeces, It is a heavy, eloddy Wool, 28 
thick at Top as at Bottom, and is good for ma- 


| mons, are the Cauſe thereof. 


Lincolnſhire Wool. This rather out-does Lei- 
cefier ſhire, in the Weight of the Fleeces. Their 
pu Sheep have their Belly and Legs almoſt na- 
ed ; and as they are the largeſt of Sheep, for be- 
ing fed in ſalt and freſh Marſhes, their Fleſh is 
more ſpungy than that fed on a ſharter Bite; yet 


ble Service, by ſupplying - the London Markets in 
you Quantities, and thereby keeping down the 


WER ONE CLP FE. ee = EnETES ©. 


ſpiry Sort, not fo thick at Bottom as at Top, that 
ee FVV 


= "> 


Hertſordſbire, becauſe moſt, of our Commons have 
Furz, Fern, and Heath or Ling growing on theme 
an 


rice of others. This Wool is a very long, coarſe, 


Wool. dae 


5 


Parts of the Vale of Aplezhury, by the delicate Feed- 


\ 


tuous Sap, as will fat a Beaſt on the ſhorteſt Bite, 


Folding our Sheep in ineloſed Fields, our Wools 
acquire a coarſe Nature, but not ſa coarſe as the 
Norfolk, where their ſandy Soils, and foul Com- 


king Callimancoes, Shalloans, Yarn, and Stock- 


it may be called good Mutton, and does conſidera- 
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Brocking, Braintree, and other Places. ba 


that are fold from twenty Pence, to thirty Pehee 


two or three Lambs at a Tine: But their Wool 5 


hot Country, they often breed by Goats. 


they never waſh their Sheep; but ſheer them a 


they call it) or make it mix with Jriſb, or othet 
waſhed Wool, in ſuch a Manner, as beſt fits it for 


ſuch fine Stuffs. The beſt Spinners in England: ” 
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and when it is returned back in fine Worſted, the) 


ed, in Value, to near thirty Shillings. A ſuper: 
fine four-thread Pair of Stockings, weighing but fix 


mer, near r Canterbury, became ſo prof; Perous, =_ 
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Welch and Scotch Fools, Are account 
wil of all the Britiſh Sorts, becauſe: theſe ha 
coarſe Top, and a hairy Bottom; its middle * 
is ſerviceable for making 225 inary 7ork/hire Cloaths 


Yard ; but their ſmall vton. when fatted it 
right Age in ſweet Graſs, is fine. A Sheep; fron 
three to ſeven Years old, ſheers more. W ool tha | 
before, or after them. Ages. | * BE ae 

Dutch Sheep, being a ver y large Sort, often br f 


„ 4 

Turkey Sheep, have a large heavy Tal, bo 
from Gel groſs Feeding, a coarſe Fleſh, add} 
rough hairy Wool ; and the worſe, becauſe, in they 


The Value of Wool. In ſome Places, it is. al 
they be, and that for this Reaſon; becauſe the tw- 
rural Oil or Greaſe in the ſame helps to yoke 
making Sagathies, Duroys, Serges, Druggets, and 
thought to live about Canterbury, where they pin 
after the French Way, with a Diſtaff, which. 25 
ſome to ſend their Jerſey from Londen thither; 
weave it into Stockings, and other woollen Mani 


factures. One Pound of ſuch Wool may be work: 


Ounces, has been ſold for twelve Shillings. - _ 
How Wool is clandeſtinely run to France. A Fate 


4 


e deemed himſelf wth e PR ak 
ing a Widower, ; married a Widow, reputed to 
worth as much : But the Lottery came up a 
*y Blank ta the Man,, for ſhe proved to be 
vorſe than nothing; by a thouſand Pounds, and 
us beggared the Farmer, Upon this, Goyer- 

"or ” Da and . ſome. Countr Con. Gentlemen: in. his 

a 


ſeighbourhoad, got him Bread, by placing him a 
anner and-Suttler- of Warner "Caſtle, near Deal; 


ot here he did not live long, before another rui- 
Noos Accident happened, and that was thus: A 
erſon having e to run a Bag of the fineſt 
ool from the Kents/þ Shore, to France, by ſome 
Means was diſappointed, and forced to travel with 
t at Noon · day, and, being hard put to it, thought 
f this Stratagem to deliver himſelf: He made 
what Haſte he. could to the Caſtle, and there, 
cnocking at the Gate; was aſked what he wanted; 
ge laid, that his. Horſe could go no further, there- 
ore begged that a Bag of Jerſey might be lodged 
a ſecure. Place, from Wet. and he would pay 
jim well for it, and fetch it away on the Mor- 
ow; but, inſtead of this, he immediately lodges 
Information at the. Cuſtom-bouſe at Deal, which 
auſed the innocent Man (that, as he declared, was 
en ignorant of the Word Jerſey) to be ſent to 
Priſon, to be tried for his Life, . 51 it was Death 
dy the Law, to have ſuch Goods in that Manner 
n his Cuſtody : However, the Gentlemen, his 
Id Friends, took Pity, and ventured to diſcharge 
him, without any Trial. Now this Sort of 
illains are thoſe who get the fineſt of Wool, by 
Degrees, ſo near the Sca-ſade, as to whip it thi- 


her in a few Hours Time; and knowing very 


ear the Place, by Letters before-hand, from 
alais, Bullein, Diep, or other Parts of Francec 


hey lic ready in a dark Night, to Perceive a Fire 
3 eg | bruck 
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truck by a Flint and Steel, in x Beat, by Ng 
men, which being ſeen By our Wool-rutinets,"thy 
anſwer it with the faire Sign, and chen are 
meet, and match their indented Cards, which pioy 
them Friends, and thert the Packs öf Wool 
delivered: for 'Frenth Gold, or © yaluable! Good 
Now I would have this Account ſerve 48 Un Joh 
to the Government, to have A ſwufffciem it 
Watch kept, for, by their Attendance Along t 
Sea-ſhore of Eſer, "Kent, and other Parts, "thi 
may greatly prevent che Running of Woel; Twill 
Brandy, and many" other Cortinodicies.” I'll 
give a larger Account of theſe Matters;''as Thi 
oe of Tome others, to the Advantage of de Publ 
lick, but my Opportunity here will nat give 4 
/ eas. 
/ Lambs-wobl, &c: Lambs. wobl is valudt 
for feveral Uſes; for this makes Felt: hats in Wn 
ceſterſbire, and other Parts; ſerves to quilt Reif 
coats, and fill coarſe Ticks for Bedding; inſtead 
Flocks; as the Spaniſh Wool that is bit am Ich 
and a half long, with the Help of Bæaver-fur mitti 
with it, does in making Beaver- hats. 
Meaning Graſi-lambs. At Sheeriſig Time, W 
commonly wean thoſe Lambs deſigned to be ket 
for Store-ſheep, as being alſo muck better for the 
Ewes, as they are by this Means to become dr 
will take Ram the ſooner, and be ſtronger” and 
better enabled to endure the Severities of cold, Wet 
winter Seaſons, Others will wean their Lambs it 
May, and turn them directly into good Graſs, d 
among their Oats, where the Lambs will eat up 

| Weeds, and do the Grain Service. Others wil 
turn their Sheep and Lambs together among the 
Beans, to remain 'till Bloſſom- time, for the ſame 
Purpoſe. But this Memorandum of weaning 
Lambs is needleſs, where a Farmer is 8 
44 i _ mak: 


V. 
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Ful dan , u. 130 
make Uſe of his Lambs to fill up a Fold, as too 
many of us Farmers are, through Neceſſity, and 
then the Lambs are commonly ſtunte t. 
Driving Sheep,: In the wet Summer, 1736, ſe⸗ 


— 1 EB 


W veral brave found Flocks were ſeized with the Scab, 

occaſioned by the frequent Rains, and driving them 
from Commons and Fields, to the Fold, in great 
Numbers, through narrow Lanes, whereby they 
beated and ſurfeited themſelves; for by being hot, 
Jer ching, and chen lying very thick rogerher in 
me Fold, with wet Skins, they got this Diſtemper, 
= LD killed many, and others it cauſed their 
Wool to peel off. The Cure I have before ſet 
Wn down, 5 4 


He falling Account is the Heads of a Schente, 
publiſbed for the Improvement of our Moollen 


Manufacture, viz. 


THE Pamphlet, wrote on this Subject, was 
printed in London, in February, 1736-7, and 
intitled, The Golden Fleece ; ſetting forth, that 
the native Merchandize of England, is Wool, But- 
ter, Tallow, Tin, Lead, and Iron; and one of 
the chiefeſt Funds, is Wool; and ſo it is to Fo- 
reigners, by the illegal Exportation of it from 
Britain and Ireland, and which employs many 
Thouſands of Wool-combers, Clothiers, Spinners, 
Dyers and others. Now becauſe. the foreign Wools 
is coarſe and hairy, they cannot make ſo many 
Sorts of it, without the Help of Briti/h Wool, 
as are fit to make broad and narrow Cloths, Drug- 
gets, Serges, Sagathies, Camlets, Callimancoes; 
Ratteens, Shalloons, Durants, Long-ells, Boſlies, 
Poplins, Flannels, Stockings, Crapes, Caps, and 
Stuffs, And as the 3paniſh Wool, that is fo 
exceeding fine and ſhort, that it cannot be manu- 

2 factured 
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== Se of the Nature of. 0 
factured without coarſe Wool, nor them nized 
without the Help of Briti/h and Trifp Therefore, 
if our Wool was not exported, it would improw 
our own Trade; and ſpoil the Foreign, and there. 
by increaſe the Number of Workmen, WhO greatly 
conſume the Produce of the Land, and, hy this 
ſupport the Farmer, and enrich the Gentleman; 
for it is theſe that improve Wool, to ſix Times 
its Value. One Pack of Britiſh, or Iriſp Wool, 
will work up two Packs of Foreign coarſe, which 
elſe would lie on their Hands, in Reſpect 0 
their Trade with Turkey, Spalt, Porting, *7 &. 
It may perhaps ſeem a aradox to ams Peopk, 
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19 till rightly underſtood, that, the more unwrought 
N 

1 Wool we ſuffer to be exported, the more we ſhall 


pf R— 
— 
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be over-ſtocked at Home. For Example, ſuppoſe 
150, O00 Packs of Wool (being but half what is 
thought to be ſent over every Year from us a 
Ireland) ſhould be ſent away unwrought; theſe, ad- 
ded to 300,000 Packs of Foreign, produce a Manu- 
facture of 450,000, If then 150,000 were kept 
at Home, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, &c. would 
want from us the Manufacture of 450, ooo, in. the 
Room of the like Quantity furniſhed by neigh- 
bouring Nations, who, in this Caſe, would have 
no manufactured Goods to ſend to foreign Mar- 
| kets. Again, to keep the Iriſb from exporting 
their's, we ought to take N Over ſtock ; then 
all the Manufacture would be to ourſelves, with- 
out any Chance of being rivalled, and fo make 
our Price Abroad, as the Hollanders do their 
Spices, employ many Thouſands more than we 
do, and enrich the Nation in the Export of their 
Labour; for, by what Means ſoever Trade is 
roved or decayed, the Value of Land will in- 
fa bly riſe or fall. The Number of Taxes makes 
our working Manufacture dearer, by twenty-five 
or chirty per Cent, than in any other iin 
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berni darts f b 147 
o that, if Foreigners had the ſame Wool and La- 
bour five per Cent. dearer, than that of foreign 
Countries, our Merchants could not find à Vent 
at foreign Markets. Foteigners purchaſe none but 
our longeſt and beſt Combing . Wool, not any of 
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his, the coarſer / or worſer Sort; which the more adds 
to the Guilt of thoſe Pyrates, who wallow in Wealth 
me and Plenty, at the Expence and Ruin of their na- 
50, tive Country, in Defiance of the Laws of God and 
Mann. 8 

% SGreat- Britain, by its Product, is capable to ex- 
tend its Trade beyond all other Nations, and main- 
ple, tain it, by being Maſters of the Seas. There- 
gu fore, if we ſtill ſuffer this fatal Exportation, the 
all great Produce of Labour and Induſtry (of more Va- 


c lue than the whole Lands of the Nation) will be 


2 


oſf᷑tf t. . 

d Though Jaſon's Fleece was fam'd of old, 

ad- We Britiſh Wool is growing Gold. 

u. Mines can more of Wealth ſupply, | 

1 Aid takes for Kings the Tyrian Dye, Dryden. 
the One Pack of Wool, made into Broad-cloth, will 
h- employ fifty- eight Perſons for one Week, who will 


earn nineteen Pounds eight Shillings. One Pack 
of long Combing- Wool, in fine Stuffs, Serges, Sa- 
gathies, Camblets, &c. 158 Perſons in one Week, 


en thirty-three Pounds twelve Shillings. One Pack of 
h- Wool in Stockings, Sc. 150 Perſons one Week, 
ke WY fifty-five Pounds. In the Whole, 366 Perſons, in 


one Week, will earn one Hundred and eight Pounds 
in employing three Packs of Wool. 

| Tt is computed, that Great. Britain produces, 
yearly, 500,000 Packs of Wool, and Ireland 
300, 000, at 240 Pounds Weight each, in all 


es Joo, ooo: Out of which, allow, for Home Con- 
ve ſumption in. Ireland, 100,000 Packs; then remains, 
; wrought up in Great- Britain, 700,000, There- 
o „ | BE 
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were to have che Mines of Poru and Mexice...| And, 


and a good Look - out at Sea, will effectually ay 
ſwer publiſhed, in 1741, intitled, Remarks um 


aynſwer the Deſign, becauſe the Charge of gig 
Numbers of Officers, to effect the ſame, would in 
validate the Project. Not that he would have i 


of ſmall Stuffs, where we formerly had the Vent d 
thefe Commodities; for which Reaſon, he fays 


affirm, Nobody wiſhes it more than he does: 
| Nay, he goes fo far, as to declare, that a Regis 
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fore, | by ſecuring of our's, and the Iriſb Wo 
at Home, we ſhall greatly impoveriſſ foreign N 
tions, and acquire. more Riches hy it, than if y 


in Order to do this, the Regiſtering of all Wool z 
propoſed by the Author, who ſays; ſuch a Method 


My. Webber's Scheme, and the Draper's Pamphi | | 
In which the Author endeavours to prove, that Mr. 
Webber*s Notion of Regiſtering Wool, will gd 


ferred from hence, as if he was of Opinion th 
our Wool from England and Ireland was not clay 
deſtinely exported in great Quantities . into . foreign 
Parts; he fays, he is fully perſuaded it is, and dba 
other Nations, and, in particular, the French, an 
enabled: by working up their coarſe Wool, with 
that of England and Ireland, to trade, and even 
underſei us at ſome Markets Abroad, in a Variet) 


there is a Neceſſity, that ſome Law, more effectul 
than any now in being, ſhould be made, in order 
to put an End to a Practice ſo pernicious to thi 
Country. There is nothing in the World more de 
firable ; and he farther ſays, that he will venture © 


ter is the moſt likely Means to prevent the Expot- WW an 
tation of our Wool to foreign Parts, if it can bs WW pr: 
perfectly put in Execution, both in England and 
Ireland; but then it muſt not be, he ſays, a R. thc 
giſter that ſets out with the Load of 6 or 700,000 me 


Pounds on the Land and Trade of this Kingdor Pr. 
„ an 


and -— i r deſuustixe Cin. 
cumſtances, as in Page 32. In ſhort, there art 
many Pros and Cons argued, by | Auttiors. of 
Pamphlets on the Woollen Manufacture Buſineſs, 
as being tlie moſt} beneficiah and extenſive of all 
the Manufactures af this Kingdom: But as their 
particular Difputes are too long to inſert for my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, E refer my Readers to the ſeveral Ca- 
{es related in the ſame, as believing all the three 
very ingenious Authors have their Country's Wel⸗ 
fate truly at Heatt; as appears $ by cheit aſſiduom 
Pains to prevent the horrid ad moſt deſtructive 
Practice of running our beſt Wool to foreign Coun- 
tries. And here T have to obſerve, that, in the 
Nortbampion \Mercary of the fieſt of February' 174, 
it is faid, that; the Prohibition of Importing Spas 
5100 Wool has advanced the Price of fine Engliſop 

Wool 0 n and ce its arp 
ſumption. le Ad 2978 B fe b alt L {ox 
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\H E Charafter and Huprovement of the Welch 
Cod and Welch and Scotch Runts. T heſe 
are the ſmalleſt black Sort. bred in Ereat- Britain, 
but, of their Size, the ſtrongeſt and hardieſt of all 
others, as coming off mountainous and other barren 
: WF Grounds. . of the Welcb Cows will give as 
much Milk, as ſome of the larger Engliſ̃ Sort, 
and then it is good Huſbandry to keep Toth and 
| propagate their Breed by an Engliſb Bull. Many 
of theſe are hardly ever dry, — will milk on 
ſhort Graſs, when others, the larger Beaſts, are al- 
moſt ſtarved, and give little or none. Theſe good 
W have tempted ſeveral of late to _ 
only 
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only the Welch, — for ſuckling and fatting p 
Calves on them, throughout the 8 for Sink 1 
Feld Market, and. find them anſwer beyond othen tl 
In Winter alſo, they will eat a coarſer Food, t 
the larger Cow, and which, with the Hei of a fey 1 
Grains, Turneps, or wetted Malt-duſt, c. w fe 
make her continue her Milk 'till near Calvin © 
Time; and thus enable their Owners to carry a © 
the Suckling Buſineſs,” till Graſs come again, to: y 
conſiderable Profit. Thus alſo are both the et 
and Scotch Runts, or Oxen, no leſs valuable ] c 
their Feeding and Fattening, almoſt like a Sheey N 7 
on Turneps, in the Field, or Houſe. This has te 
pacitated many of the Norfolk and Suffolk" Farmen n 
to improve their poor ſandy Lands, of late: Tea 
to a very great Degree, as appears by the A. 0 
Numbers of fat Cattle; that are frequently ſen (a 
Smithfield : Beſides which, their unctuous, look fa 
cool Dung and Urine agree ſo well with their: — C 
burning, dry Sands, as to become a good Dreſſing * 
for a ſucceeding Crop of Barley, which; in foe S. 
of theſe Farms, is all, or moſtly, employed i in feed- th 
ing Geeſe and Turkies, that, in September, at Will T 
drove and brought up to London, and other Part. w. 
The ſmall Welch Cow, if ſhe is a good one, is al. 5 
lowed to yield four Quarts of Milk a Day\througt+ Wi of 
out the Year, reekoning the Quantities, ſhe give Wl fo 
at firſt, againſt the laft, provided: ſhe has full Keep: lat 
ing, which exceeds the Meals of ſome larger u th 
Cows, conſidering how ſoon the latter are dry, be: th 
fore the former; and though ſome may ob m 
that the Calf of the Welch Cow muſt ſuffer by its all 
giving Milk fo long, yet others are of a- contram Bl {at 
Opinion, and believe the Cow gives no more Bf ot 
Milk, than what can be ſpared from the Nouriſh» Bi lat 
ment of the Calf. Some again will ſay, that their Bi tlc 
little Carcaſe, when fatted, will fetch but a Trife: WM fi 
but this is alſo frivolous, if we conſider the ſmall BM be 


Price 


Cottage, and the Right of a Common for this 


becauſe they are generally found 


Price ke Welch. Cow coſts at 


|; the little Meat 
that fats her, and the ſhort Time ſhe is fitting for 


the Market; as the Eaſtern Farmers find by their 


Turnep- feeding; to their great Profit every Year, 
The Meicb Cow may be ſaid to be the beſt of any 
for the poor Man's Advantage, who has only 2 


Creature will live and mill under the Feed of 
young, green Furz, Fern, Goſs or Broom, with 
the Help of the ſnhort Graſs that grows between, 
One Mr. Hayton, a Tallow-Chandler, who lived in 
Leather-lane; by 'Holbourn,” London, having only 
two Houſes, with their Orchards, at Fritheſden, 
near Bert hamſteuu, in Herifordſbire, by which he had 
a Right to the unlimited Common belonging to the 
ſame, kept a large Number of Welch Cows on it 
(as he thought, with Calf) and let them run on the 
ſame *cill: they calved, and then fold them with a 
Calf by their Side; and thoſe, that did not prove 
with Calf, he kept on, either by the Common, of 
Straw at Home, till they took Bull and calved, for 
the ſame Purpoſe; for there is hardly any ſuck 
Thing, as being ſure they are with Calf in Auguſt; 
when they are brought up and ſold in our Parts. 
The red Engliſh Cow, is now moſtly approved 
of, and kept by both Vale and Cbilturn Farmers 
for the Dairy, ' becauſe theſe are commonly ofa 
large Size, give the greateſt Quannries of Milk in 
the leaſt Time, and that which is thought to be 
the moſt nouriſhing, as being repleniſhed with 
more lively. Juices than others. This Colour is 


alſo ſo much regarded in Swine, that the red or 


ſandy Breed is preferred, in Berꝶſbire, to all 
others; and has made the Hertfordſhire Farmer of 
late get into their Breed, for the Sake of their Gen- 
tleneſs, good Grazing, and kind Fatting ; but, I 
ſuppoſe, this ſwiniſh Opinion will not laſt long, 
to. have very 
_ thick. 
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1746 SER Of Go 
thick Skins. The red 
Etſteem in the Weſt, that, at Bridgewater: geit 

5 Fair, in 1737, I ſav none but this Colour. le 
red Cow is ſaid to bring a better Calf, than tir 
black, becauſe the red ones go dry ſooner: tha 
the black, and then all the Juices of the Body ar 

converted to its /Nouriſhment, - The Hair of d 

red is accounted ſtronger than that of the black; 
and why the black is preferred for ſuckling Calye 
4 before the red, is, becauſe, about Fanuary, ot N 
8B | bruary, the red is apt to be near dry; that todk 
= Bull in June or July; for in Winter, and n 
the Spring- months, the Milk is moſt valuable 
Suckling, on Account of the greater Price th 
Calf then fetches. So the red Cow is (moſt 
viceable for the Dairy, in giving the great 
Quantity of Milk in the Time of high Graſs 
which affords thoſe Farmers in particular a 'profib 
able Opportunity, who pay their Rents by bart 
ling up Butter. But, of all the Cows in Eaglan 
I think none comes up to the Holderneſs Breed, fat 
their wide Bags, ſhort Horns, and, large 'Bodies 
which render 'em (whether black, or red) the molt 
3 Beaſts for the Dairy- man, Grazier, and 
Butcher. Some of theſe have yielded two or three 
Gallons at a Meal, when others give only half # 
much; but then, as the great red Cow is com- 
monly ſooner dry, the Amends, by ſome, is 20 
counted more than made by the Duration of the 
leſſer, black Weleb's Cow's Milk: For which Re: the 
ſon, as I have before obſerved, the Welch black Co' 
Cow is the beſt for ſuckling Calves, and the H 
ut red Cow for the Dairy; though, by the Way che 
W this ought to be taken Notice of, that, white 
9 proper Food is in the greateſt Plenty, there bos 
1 red and black, great and ſmall Cows, will mik N und 
11 longer, than where a ſhorter Subſiſtence is allowed BY che) 
wa them, C7 1's 
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Cow and Ox are in ſo mic 
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5 Oh and Calus. 14% 
e white Cow. As this Sort are not kept in 
great Numbers, T ſhall ſay no more, than that 
they are reckoned the tendereſt Sort, go dry a good 
while, and, as they are pretty large, they require a 
jonger Bite of Graſs, than many have to give 
them. Theſe great Dutch, or Flanders Cows (for 
from theſe the white Breed generally came firſt) are 
ſeldom kept, but by Gentlemen who can beſt af- 
ford them Meat enough, and content themſelves 
with the Sight. of a fine Cow. When this Breed 
is mixed with ſome of the beſt of our Eng- 
1%, I have: known them to give a great deal of 
Milk. I once had a Heifer. that I bred from a 
Dutch white Cow, that J ſold for four Guineas, a 
Dunſtable Fair, in her ſecond Year, which proved 
the beſt Milch-cow in the Country. Another I 
ſold to a Gentleman Farmer, who, after having 
kept this large white | Beaſt ſeveral Years, at laſt 
Wloſt her, by Means of her drinking Waſh,” and 

eating Grains out of a Hog-tub, which brought 
on her a Scouring and Rot that killed her. ET 
The dun Cow. I know a Gentleman, at this 
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mot WY Time, that keeps the dun Breed, as a Rarity, for 
and their particular Colour, ſmall Size, and their being 
three N polled, or without Horns: Theſe are of the Scotch 
uf 4 BY Kind, will live on a fhort Bite, and milk better 


than ſome: others of the ſame Bigneſs. As they 
are hornleſs, they, conſequently, will fat with 
leſſer Meat, than the horned Sort; and, though 
the Bull has little, dub, ſhort Horns (and the 
Cows none) yet they are fo ſmall, that it is out of 
his Power to do Miſchief with them; and thereby 
the Owner may depend on being free from the 
Danger of being inſtrumental in ſhedding Man's 
Blood, which too many have brought themſelves 
under, by obſtinately keeping a horned Bull, that 
they knew before to be unlucky. — . 
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De pyed, ven — zu G Ae 
Get Jſaw ſome in "Norfolk, chat made 4 
Show in the Field; but I could ſee nothit 
beſides their particular fine Colour to fecommam 
them, any more than the yellowih or pfrd Sony 


In buying a Cow, and Calf by her Side, rake C 
you are not bit, as a Cow- Keeper of m A 


tance was, who, being in a Fair, aſked the Bri 
.of a Cow that had a Calf with 1 1 ànd, it bein | 
agreed oh, and the Money paid, the} Buyer-wyli 
driving away both Cow and Calf,” but the Sele 
obliged him to take only wa /{Jom," laying, this 
Was no Mention made of the Calf. f 
dhe Caſe of à Cow that. fell in Catving. Thi | 
* Misfortune that happens to many, inſomdl 
that a Cow- doctor, near Dunſtable, had twenty WEE 
in one Year, that he was called to; but, io 
particular, I ſhall here relate the Caſe of one that 
felt in April, 1736, | viz. It was a Home- bus 
Cow, that was kept in the Houſe all Winter un 
fo well, that ſhe was half Beef, which occaſion 
her ſuch a large Bag, as obliged the Farmet u 
milk her two Days before ſhe calved 3 and abi 
the twenty- ſixth Day ſhe calved, when, es 
Weather, ſhe was turned out the ſame Day u 
graze; which was wrong done, for at Night fi 
fell, ſo that ſhe could not get up, *till; raiſed vid 
a Sack put under her Belly. On this, they applit 
to a Cow. doctor (as they call him) who fen 
a Quart of Drink, that he charged a Crown far, 


loaded very much with -Muſtard-ſeed-: / This a 7 
given, with Orders every two Hours $0686 the Cov 
Cow a Quart of ground Malt, ſcalded like a Maſi hot 
and this all the Night long. By Morning he gi mac 
vp, and did well. At firſt — Doctor add s turp 
Age, and was told ſhe. was five Years: old g but be * 


faid, he was ſure ſhe was ſix or ſeven, for that nom 


fall before ſix. Now this Misfortune was imputed 
| e | "0 


% 
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e one bo bot, "bleed; ling  befors. Caly 

8. which, he ſaid, once or twice doing | 
ye prevented the Diſaſter : The other. to the 
Pons being, over fed, which made. her, ſo fat and 
pnweildy, 2s 10 hinder her getting up; two Qua- 
ſries that the leaner Coys are free from; for their 


Blood is ſeldom too rank, 225 * ug of their 
Bodies 100 great, and A de ſeldom, or 
never, fall. The Doctor — | the 17923 - 0 
era den 2 ſoon. as 2 125 came Foo 
and accordingly they took La ee Fints ot 
Blood, hi, 7 the ſeveral e 1 s of 
Malt, made her riſe and recover th Day. 
WOtchers, when & Cow thus falls in 1 — bave 
given her a Pint of Gin, and it bas fully lee 
the Intent. The Cow, that is neither too Die 
nor too lean, is generally the Joo from. this, 
temper. 14 
= Fw a Cow 2045. cured of 4 Cargei in ber Bag: 
WA perſon put ſome Chamberlye, of three Hays 
Wold, with ſome Flour of Brimſtone mixed with it, 
into a Horn, and gave it her; which. had the 
Effect as to cure her, with the Help of an outward 
Application, uſed at the ſame. Time, made with 
the Juice of Elder. leaves boiled up in Hogs-lard, 
and rubbed ſeveral Times well in. The gargety 
Humour commonly appears firſt in a Redneſs of 
the Bag, which cauſes it to be knotty; and, if 
not cured here, it will next take the Cow? s Guts, 
and then it generally kills her, 

To cure a Swelling in a Cow, or other Beaſt. Fry 
Cow-dung and Hogs-lard together, and lay it on 
hot; but this ought to be Graſs-dung, and not that 
made from Hay or Straw ; Some will mix Horſe- 
turpentine with it. 

A Cow that piſſes Blood... Mix ſome Tar with 


Soot in Water, a Fiat ia all, and | give it in a a Horn 
h three 


mier or four Mornings r It eut 
this Diſtemper, while” it went to Gras. 
A ſecond. An eminent Farmet near hd gave 
Ounce of Coral- powder in Ale, for a Week tog. 
ther, once a Day, and it cured the Cow. "Hay 
may be an Objection againſt the Dearneſs of 
Remedy 3 but this is cheaper than moſt imaziz 
if it 1s Nane in a right Place : The Drvggitt an 
| Apothecary oo Wo 
bat will cauſe a ſacking Calf to love red 15 
If a Cow feeds on Thetches, either * 10 
the Calf's Fleſh will be red. A 
at Eaton in Bedfordſbire, ſowed Oats — Til 7 
ether, for feeding her Cows in Winter, but 
had always red Calf's Fleſh, though they — 
| Ade of Milk. The "fame Effect Has * 
black, or bluiſh Clay, or black Loam, G. 

To nate a Corp glean well. If the Cow tal 
in a Morning, milk her before the Calf ſacks; 1 
let her drink the Milk; then, at Noon, put 
Fire- ſhovel, full of fiery  Embers, or Aſhes 
Wood, into a Pail of cold Water, ſo that it may 
make it blood-warm 3 then let her drink the Ws 
ter off, and, after that, give her clear Watz, 
warmed to the ſame Heat, once or twice.” Thi 
Method of giving Water to a new-calved Con, 
wherein Aſhes are thus put, is conſtantly praftiſee 
by ſome to cleanſe her, and bring away her Glean, 

A ſecond Way. Others will put a Quart of Ak 
to a Pound of Treacle and boil it; to which thiy 
add as much black Pepper, as will lie on a Crow 
piece, and ſome Water, wherein ſome” Penn. 
royal has been boiled, and give it out of a Hen 
to the Cow. This is conſtantly done by ſome. 

Hoving Cows in Clover, Still look — watch 

am to your Cows that feed in Lucern, or Clo- 
for the Danger of hoving is not yet owe, 
eſpecially where the Graſs is rank, and it is a we 


* , 


7 


aſon 3 Of, if the Crop be mowed off, beware of 
be ſecond new Head, for a Com was killed by it 
a frim growing Time. The Sap, in theſe 
raſſes, is very powerful in this Month. Obſerve 
e ſeveral Remedies 1 publiſhed in laſt Month, 
ad in ri. ee nies anal ec 
Summer Crams for ſuckling Calves. 8 If your Graſs 
ppens, through exceſſive .dry- Weather, to be 
durnt up, or otherways ſhort, ſo that the Calf has 
ot its full Fill of Milk, then mix. Oatmeal, finely 
Y round, with Bean- flour * and Milk, and make it 
nto Crams about the Bigneſs of a Boy's Thumb, 
ind put one at a Time down its Throat, and po! 

little Milk. after each one, till it has ſwallowed 
hree or four immediately before or after Suck- 
ing, 


at Morning and Night. Others will cram 
but once, and that is late at Night. In hot Wea- 
ther, this Compoſition is better without, than with 
Spirits; but. do not begin to cram, dll the, Calf 
ar lad ph Wonka old. e Tpme: 
pon practiſe myſelf, that ſuckle Calves all the 
4 ſecond. Another grinds white Peaſe, and 
mixes them with Flour of Malt and Chalk, of 
Tü which, with Milk, he makes Crate. 
Cos, An Account of a Bull, that commonly got while 
Aid WY Calf 's Fleſh. The Obtaining white Calf's Fleſh 
Jenn chiefly depends on the Bull, the Cow, and the 
F Ale BY Soil. I have wrote on theſe in laſt Month, and 
they WY here ſhall add, that, near Chedington in Bucks, 
own Wl there was kept a white-fac'd, pale, reddiſh Bull, 
enn chat ſeldom failed of getting Calves with white 
Riot f Fleſh ; he had alſo a white Eye, and a brown 
1.0 WY Muzzle, A yearling Bull, if of a good Size, will 
ach: {eve a Herd of twenty, or more Cows, and is 
Clo- better, in one Reſpect, than one of two Years old, 
ver, becauſe his Youth. will prevent his running wild, 
vet or unlucky, ſo ſoon as if he was older, At in- 
: „„ __ 
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0 fame, _ at laſt, catching hold of his Tail, Þ 


„Fair, on 2 ae 17 

l or 2 Geht whoſe Meadowagröüt 
1 rich; as to caſe moſt of the Biilks,- be ever k * 
to begin to be vicious the firſt; of Eecond Year ; A 
for this Reaſon he was obliged to Kill, dd but 


ore often, for here a Bull always died fat: Thy 


in one the frioft raper-headed;"rarhl wann 0 
Hind upon the 'Chuckle,- or rotitid;” with à ! 
od, and thoſe other Martes mentioned itt eto | 
Moths” But 1 think it is @ great Pity the T6. 
bull, 4s I faid before, is not more in Uie, that 
fatal Accidents may be avoided, which, e on 
ear, are committed by tlie hornet Sort; fl 
fides the lamentable Caſe of Nilliam Meir, a 
dave wrote on, 1 ſhall" here preſent you 1 With 
vthets, WWA AU Tor! 4} 2 
How u poor Man was Killed by a Bull gatberi 


Water-creſes. About the Beginting ef this Mond 


as a poor Man was gathering Waret-ereſſes, 1 Bil 
run his Horns into him at once, and killed Him d 
the Spot. And no Wonder, fince in many , 
Grounds, where Path-ways are comme Th 


impoſſible for an old, weakly, or unarm 


to make his Eſcape from this nimble; furious, Fi 
Beaſt, though the Blackinoor did, 1 am going! 
mention. | nern 
How a Blactmoor alone i a Bell bib a auen 
Bull. A Blackmoor, who was Servant to oy lit 
Earl of Caernarvon, and who lived at Wim 2 — 
in Bucks, buying a Bag of Nails-at LR 
zard, was told, Naß if he went' ſuch A W 
Home, he would meet with an unlucky Bull. 


Black replied, — If he was the Berke he 500 


fight him: — Accordingly, he went into the fame 


Field where the Bull was, who prefently made i 
him; but the Black, by taking the Advantage f 


a ſtrong, thick Buſh, doged rhe Bult round ttt 
beat 


beat him * the A hc * Cods gd his 
Legs, that he killed the Bull with the Pricks of 
the Nails. Such 'a bold Attempt, indeed, may be 
admired, but not imitated, leſt it be attended witn 
that Fatality, the . Refacion gives an Ac- 
count of. 
af How a Gehtleman + was Killed by a Bull he bought 
ef. A Gentleman, who lived ſome Scores of 
WW Miles diſtant from London, wanting a Bull, one 


vas apt to run at People. The Gentleman an- 
oi ſwered, 1 do not like him the worſe for that, be- 
cauſe he may be ſerviceable to me, in keeping off 
che Poor from pillaging my Hedges for Fire-wood. 
HS Prefently after this, another Gentleman, his Cou- 
+ ao, walking in the ſame Field, the Bull ran furi- 
herin ouſly at him, but, by Dint of Heels; he made his 

SE ſcape. On — this Accident, the Owner 
ſaid, the Bull had only a Mind to play with him; 
but as it happened, he himſelf proved ſuch Co- 

dy a Tragedy 3+ for, going into the ſame 
Ground, the Bull purſued him, till he tore out his 
Entrails with his Horns, for, according to the old 
Saying, 1's dangerous meddling with edged Tools x 
and ſo it is with horned Beaſts, as is made e 8 
by what follows. 

How a Boy was near Jeing Killed by Hithing a Cow. 
A Cow, that had large Knobs of Dung hanging 
at her Tail, was kicked on the Arſe by a bold Boy 
in Leighton Town; and, as he was kicking her, 
ſhe ſhook her Tail, that accidentally twiſted about 
the Boy's Leg, by which Means the Cow drew 
im along the Ground, from the Croſs almoſt to 
the Church, and would have killed the Boy, had 
not ſome Men ſtopped the Beaſt, and delivered 
im: But he would never alter kick a Cow's 


Arſe. n 
3 CHAP 


was offered to him, with this Caution, That he 


br TEK 


ua E 8 of Batter. Novel de 
| g the ample Account I p publiſhed in left 
Month of this uſeſul Product; I. _ farther to 
add, on the ſame Subject, ad to Write, that 
the higher the Graſs the more Milk, tor, u 
ſuch Graſs is commonly of à flaſhy. and 5 
watery Nature than the ſhorter, the Milk is meg 
but the poorer; and, conſequently, the Creamy 
the lefs, and will keep the leſs. Time, But, 
Cows feed on the how Graſs of falt Maglhg 
the Caſe is altered, for this returns moſt Mi 
and Cream, and very good Butter. Alſq th 
ſhort Perriwig-graſs, of Upland-meadows, will pry 
duce more Cfeam than the longer Sort. Tw 
Gallons. of Milk from ſuch thick ſhort; Graf 
has yielded as much Cream, as | three Gallows 
from longer, it being a more | nouriſhing Foa 
and keeps the Cows in better Health So-the 
beſt. Hay, on this Account, is cheapeſt 3, becaule 
it makes the Beaſt ſtrong, and then ſhe vill; gin 
the better Milk, and the greater Quantity. Mil 
from the Feed of Turneps on the Ground, 0: 
from thofe gathered and preſently given to tht 
Cow, will be bitter and rank; but if they in 
firſt laid in Heaps, for two or three Da ys; Witty 
out their Leaves, to ſweat a little, cheir Rank- 
neſs will be very much abated. - From bene [ 
inter, that all artificial Graſſes, by firſt - mowing} 
them a little at a Time, and kept a ſmall-Spaes 
before they are given in a Rack, will product 
a” ſweeter Milk, than when fed in x Field. 


Agordingly the following Account of St, * 
tnus 


S 


thus erde in path tots x ok * we 
a moſt ſweet Butter, if managed after the Method 
] am going to ſhew, vx. 1 


Foyne, being an Account tberęof, ſuppoſed to be 
nt to the Royal Society. The following Eſſay is 
is extracted from a Letter, which has been 129 t 


fiſtance from the Country, where he cultivates a 
large Eſtate of his own getting, and commu- 
nicates to others ſuch Improvements, as he makes 
with a generous Openneſs of Spitit, and Free- 


ubject of the Letter is upon a new and mu 


ore profitable Management of a Dairy, than is 


uſeful to - World of People, and we publiſh. it 
with that Intent. The lirſt Part of 5 — Lets 
ter we omit, as containing nothing but Directi- 
ons for the Preparation of the Ground, and be- 
gin with this Deſcription of the Graſs, which, he 
conceives moſt proper: Now there is, he ſaith, 


than Clover, it is generally known by the. Name 
of St. Foyne : : But that which I. have ſeen in 
ſeveral Parts of Berkſhire, W ili hire, Somerſelſbire, 
ind many other Countries, is Baſtard- ſort, and 
much inferior to the true. St. Foyne, which may, 
(when we are at Peace with France) be had very 
eaſonably from Dunkirk or Calais, and will, with 
ut Queſtion, be imported in great Quantities, and 
510, i a ſhort Tine in — 1 and elſe- 
where. This Seed, being much larger than Clover, 
muſt be ſowed in a much greater Quantity. Four 
Buſhels to an Acre will be better than three, which. 
is the leaſt you can venture to ſow z oblerve the 
ield. Directions given for Clover, as to manuring while 
Fon, the Turf is tender, and the Earth is frozen; but 
thus . | as 


A new Way io make the: beſt of Butter from St. 


us by a Gentleman, who has contributed his 'M- 


dom, rarely to be met withal, among us. » The 


a foreign Graſs, much properer for light Lands 


commonly known, or practiſed : It cannot but be” | 
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as to * Time of letting it 5 tak 
if you pleaſe, | be five” Years, ſor fo long it "wil 
continue in its prime Perfection; and, run 

Ground it grows on, that, after it has bot & 


Crops' of what Corn you 
itſelf * by alternate Burdens of Grafs and Grain, 
1s capable of reaching. Nothing is ſo ſweet, hg 


and Quality, beyond any Grals yet known in dt 
hole orld; and it is for this Reaſon, that Tad 
viſe you to keep Cows upon it, and make you 


my Letter: with this Particular: Fhe worſt At 


of April to the End of November, and afford; be 


Jucgnent, I have bought your largeſt Sort of 


theſe Cows above twelve Months, and then, ſelling 
them, ſometimes, for four Pounds a-piece, I ſtock 


2 


into a large knotty Root, does ſo enrich th 


Foyne five Years, it will afford three -excellen 
pleaſe, and ſo im 


till it arrives at the utmoſt Perfection, which Lan 


thing ſo innocent as this St. Foyne but, ab 
all, it is obſerved to increaſe Milk, in Quantiy 


Hive-years Dairy, But, when I ſay a Dairy, im 
gine not that I mean ſuch a Dairy, as is common 
kept in England. Would you know what Kind d 
Dairy? J will haſten to inform you, and condi 


of a hundred, which Quantity of Land is el 
ſaitable to this Purpoſe, improved by this Griff 
will very well maintain four Cows, from the fi 


fides, a ſufficient Store of Hay to make good pal 
of their Subſiſtence the four Winter Months 
towing. You muſt buy then abour four | hundref 
Milch-cows, but rake Care you chuſe them wit 


55 from Wales for leſs than fifty Shillings's 
Cow, with a good Calf by her Side, which I a 
ways diſpoſed of, as ſoon as I could. You wil 
obſerve, that I make too good an Uſe of the Milk 
to afford the Calf his Share of it. I generally kee 


myſelf with ſuch that are new milch'd. I obſerve bl © 
this Rule every Year, and the Trouble is W 225 
! 


e urrmE Rx. ty 
buy, J avoid the Inconvenience of having any 


o that I always preſerve' my Cows in their full 
Milk, and find it no uncommon Thing for one of 
nptonneſe Milch- cos to be milked twice a Day, and 
Gran ford a Gallon and a half at a Meal. Four hun- 
Lan red of theſe Cows will coſt a thouſand: Pounds; 
und you will find, that; coming from à poof Paſ- 
ire to a rich, they will proſper, and increaſe both 
In Milk and Size. In eight convenient Places a- 
out your hundred Acres, let there be built eight 
Whatch'd Sheds; a little riſing in the Middle to 
e 50 rarry off the Water; the Height may be ten Feet, 
iet and the Breadth thirty; each of theſe Sheds ſhould 
de a hundred and twenty-five: Feet long, and, un- 
1 of der the higheſt Part, directly in the Middle, you 
nd muſt raiſe a ſlight Partition, lathed and plaiſtered, 
Ai which ſerves to ſupport the Ridge of the Roof, 
while the two Sides are ſuſtained: by ſquare, wooden 
Poſts about eight Feet high, and placed at proper 
Diſtances. On either Side of the Partition-wall, 
let there be fixed a Kind. of Rack, like thoſe in 
Stables, which is to run the whole Length of the 
Shed, and maſt be placed as high as a Cow can 
reach her Fodder from. The Shed muſt next be 
divided into Stalls, like thoſe for Stone-horſes, and 
each Stall will be about five Feet broad. The 
Length of theſe Stalls muſt be exactly fitted to that 
of a Cow, that a Croſs Bar, being placed at the 
outward End, may keep the Beaſt from running 
backward, Thus every Shed will hold fifty Cows, 
five and twenty on each Side of the Partigfpn. © To 
every one of theſe Sheds you muſt appoint a Man, 
whoſe Buſineſs it will be to clear the Place, and 
carry off the Dung; as alſo to mow the St. Tyne 
every Day, and give. it- to. the Cows. 9 3 
| 1 5 | OTC» 


hing to do with Bulls, and the Confequencesz _ 
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| Heats, nor- troubled with. the dinge Fly, why id 


and thirty Feet long; 


| have two or three Maids belonging to it, uf 


which Pipes, being ſomewhat raiſed exactly in tit 


moſt an inviſible Deſcent from that Riſing to ü 
Dairies, rough the Walls of which their nethet 
Ends are to be brought, and there. wrought-t0 


{ o 
| 1 k 


1 p pong beging F 
End of his Propottion of Ground, ad 

dually on to the other, the firſt Place will * 
be fit to mow again, by that Time heobas-g 
through his whole Divifion; +. Your: Cows. e 
fed af Diſcretion, with neither too muchs nor 
lirtle ; they are not peſtered with the. Hortlig 


* R 
- *y , . * . 4 
| " 
9 0 


and trample down more Graſs, than they eats ii 
each End of every Shed, you »muſt, bulld a | 
Room of Brick, aa Feet | ſquare, and: ten Fa 
high, which is to be divided, the Croſs- way of 
Shed, into two Partitions, each fifteen Feet brad : 
\that, which joins the Coli 


E1? 4 i Y 


houſe; wut be paved with Tiles, and is to 
for a, Dairy; the other muſt be floored and v, 
dowed, and is to be a Lodging - room for the Du 
ry-maids. Every Shed will require five Mai 
that is, to every ten Cows one Dairy - maid; fen 
might ſerve, but it is better to exceed, than fal 
ſnort, in this Particular. Thus each Dairy wil 


Lodging will be the Room adjoining, and»whol 
Care is to extend to the Shed on both Sides lf 
Partition, to the five and twenty Cows which ar 
neareſt to their Station. All along both Sides d 
the Partition, at about a Foot above the Ground, 
let there be fixed cloſe to the Wall a ſtrong Pipe 
of Lead, a little leſs than an Inch Diameter; bol 


Middle of the Shed, muſt have a gentle, and 4. 


one another, that whatever deſcends - through 

them; into Ather of the Dairies, may have Ii 

but at one Mouth. This Mouth of the me 
| ns opp * 


j 


Z 
8 N «6 * 
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b be made! yery final and neatly find ins 
, hollow End of a firong wooden Axle- tree 
ich, whilſt it is turning ſwiftly: round the Mouth . 

the Pipe, may By no Means ſtrain it by the 

tion, but receive into its own Hollow the Milk 
ch deſcends through the. leaden - Pipes, without 
which peel, or Vefſel like a Barrel; only much larger in 
abo Circumference. The Axle- tree, which this Veſſel 
t. do turn upon, is bored very full of round Holes, 
rough which it delivers the Milk into the Veſſel, 
faſt as it receives it from the Pipe. The Veſſel 
FW uſt be capable of containing, at leaſt, three 
bra imes the Quantity of Milk, which it is deſigned 
receive; and there muſt be fix Wings, or thin 
Pieces of Wood, glued ' on edge - ways to the 
Wooden Axle-tree, whoſe Length and Breadth 
uſt be ſo contrived, as to leave a free Space of 
x Inches at either End of the Axle-tree, and a 
Woot between their Edges length-ways, and the 
mooth Inſide of the Veſſel; in the moſt conveni- , 
t Part of which muſt be contrived a Door, to. 
pen and ſhut down upon Occaſion, as cloſely as 
there was none. This Door will perform its 
Vork very neatly, if you line the Inſide and 
ages with ſome Kind of Cloth, which is com- 
nonly uſed in the Preſſing of Cheeſes. The 
ther ſolid End of the Axle - tree muſt extend itſelf 
bout five Feet longer; and the whole Lengtng 
ay be ſupported by ſquare wooden Poſts, and 
urn in their Tops, which are to be made hollow, 
nd kept greaſed for that Purpoſe, This End of 
he Axle-tree is to be faſtened into a Wheel, ex- 
tly like thoſe which are uſed in many Places 
or the Roaſting of Meat. The Diameter of this 
alt Wheel muſt be within ſix Inches of the Height 
of the Dairy, and two or three large Dogs, being 
Put into it at a Time, will turn it with extraordi- 


nary - 


1 laſt es Dekght: _ the Exer ſe. | 
| ht up a ; to the Fr f 
4 "hs b au ede e dear (QFce; . 


and turns a Wheel 'of ten Feet Diameter dps 
muſt make your Wheel as light, as it can«poſſibl 
hold together. I have but one hing more 
ay, and I finiſh this Direction: Pretty near D. 
Side of every Stall in your Shed, to Which W v. 
Maid muſt come to milk the Cow that belongs wii. 
it, let a Hole, as ſmall as will; ſerve the + Occaſiog 
be contrived by your Plummer, in the -uppermo 
Part of the leaden Pipe, to ſhut and open with i 
little Screw, which Screw, for Fear of loſigg ih 
may be faſtened by a little iron Chain to the Body 
of the Pipe. I have endeavoured, i in the Deſttip: u 
tion of all this, to make my Meaning as plain wiſer: 
poſſible; if you do not comprehend it at firſt, 30 
will after two or three Times reading and con- 
dering it. I would have no Man imagine I pr 
poſe a Thing too troubleſome; for one great Be, Mei 
nefit, 1 in the Practice I am here recommending 
is, that it ſaves above half the Labour, which z 5 
at preſent, abſolutely neceſſary in every Daich it 
the Kingdom. The Milking-pails, that muſt be 
.uſed here, are very broad and ſhallow, in Shape 
like a Baker's Sieve, in ſome Meaſure. They 
muſt ſtand. upon three Legs, of a little more that 
a Foot high; and, from the Bottom of one” Pan roc 
of the Rim, muſt come a long tin Pipe, ſome-er 
what reſembling the Neck of a Still, the Noſe f 
which is to be put. into one of the Holes in the 
leaden Pipe; and, the Pail at the ſame Time n : 
ſtanding under the Cow, the Milk, as faſt as it 
deſcends through the tin Pipe into the leaden one, 
is thence conveyed into the Veſſel, which I jult 


now deſcribed, in the Dairy. Obſerve, that, 19 
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Pipe, which opens into the Pail, is to be covered "IE 
with a Straining-cloth; Thus the Maids, remo- | 
ving from one Stall to another, diſpatch their 
Work neatly,” and muſt remember to ſcrew up eve- 
Hole, before they leave it. Morning and Even- 
ing, before they Begin to milk, they muſt put their 
Dogs into the great Wheel, by whoſe Motion the 
Veſſel, which I call a Churning- mill, being turned 
ſwiftly round, receives the Milk, yet warm, thro? the 
little Holes in the hollow Axle-tree ; and, by Means 
of thoſe ſix Wings, I mentioned, it is agitated with 
ſo great a Violence, that there is not only a much 
larger Quantity of Butter produced this Way, 
han by the other Method of ſetting it to cream, 
but it is, in every Degree, ſo much beyond it, 
yen in Taſte and Colour, that the Difference is 
incredible; and yet, what is ſtill a more conſider- 
able Advantage, the Cheeſes, which you make of 
the Butter-milk, may be reckoned amongſt the | 
Doo eſt and richeſt Kind in England. When the Dai- 
WF 7-maids return from Milking, by: the Time they 
ave waſhed their Pails, and taken a little Reſt; 


en hey have nothing to do, but to open the Door of 
- 0c Mill, and gather the Butter, which they will : 
hape ind in a huge Heap, ready churned to their 

They lands; after which, letting out the Remainder | 
than into a Ciſtern, which ſnould be near, they may 

Pan proceed to make Cheeſe, in the very ſame Man- 

ſome : er as they would in the common Practice of their- 

ofe o ounty; but the Dogs muſt ſtill continue in the 

in the heel. You will wonder what Buſineſs they have 

Time n the Wheel, when the Veſſel -is empty: Your 

as „aids muſt have a good Quantity of hot Water 

one, WWvult now in Readineſs, the greateſt. Part of which 

J jut nuſt be poured into the Veſſel, and the Door 

at, 10 


ade faſt upon it; the Dogs may then be permit- 
| „„ | ted 


amount to four Thouſand Pounds. The 8 


fore it is ſkimmed off, and afterwards kept 19 


| Secondly, alſo often — a Loſs to many, ſpeci 
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ted to renew their Labour for half a 0 
= Hour, in Which Time the Veſſel will 
atly waſhed and fealded, and then, the Way 
let out, the Door muſt” be kept op, 1 
next Milking- time. The leaden Pipes abe Kee 
Tweet by the ſame Means, for, in that-maddie.Þy 
where each Pipe riſes higheſt, is to be a larger Ha 
than any of the other, into which a fhallow by 
Funnel being _ a convenient Quantity of ſeal 
ing Water muſt be poured in, which ruos-thigug 
the Pipe into the Chichlngavill, and carries ani 
all che 1 Relicks of the Milk as it paſſes along. 
never. had a' Cow that brought me lis little Prof 
as ten Pounds a Year. Thus will a hundred Ag 


muſt leave to my Reader.. 

Remarks on the Eſſay for mkiny Butler * 
Milt, as it comes from the Cow, The fore- mei 
oned Account, as I take it, was ſent to the fnt 
Society, and, by them, drawn up in a- comp 
dious, inſtructing Method, and conveyed i 
the World for a general Good, for which tl 
Publick is very much obliged to them, becauſe, i 
my humble Opinion, when this delicate Way 
once got into common Practice, People will e 
joy the ſweereſt and wholeſomeſt of Butte, id 
will be impregnated with the lively Quintelſehd 
of Herbs, more abundantly than that whel 
Cream has ſtood twelve or twenty-faur Hours be 


three, or more Days, *till it is almoſt ſour, as.tht 
uſual Way now eis; which, conſequently, mult it 
not only unwholeſome, as well as unpleaſant, bu 


ally to thoſe whoſe Livelihoods depend 1 in a gre 
Meaſure on its durable Sweetneſs. Thirdly, gol 
is a conſtant Improvement made of the pb 
Ground, as Sands, Gravels, Chalks, 289 2 
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iry Loams, and: that in the higheſt Perfection 


xr, by Means uf their being lait down five Years 
ogether, there is no Loſs uf Time, nor Charge 
ff Manures and Plowings, at leaſt but very little 
or, by feeding Cos thus, under u confined, co. 
ered Place, there is made the greate | ſt Q gan tity: 
f Dung in the richeſt Manner puſſible, Which, 
hough it comes from a Beaſt that naturally makes 
hut 3 poor Sort, yet it may be made a moſt fer- 


ile Dreſſing far all Sands, Gravels, and Chalks, 
jon of Aſhes, Lime, Soot, or other dry N 
mixed with it. Fburthhß, by thus ſdwing St: 
Lyne Seed in ſuch lean Earth, you enjoy that Ad- 
rantage, which the richeit Vale Lands are often de- 
rived of; and that is, when they are burnt up by 
orching, dry Summers, here you have Plenty of 
Wc, by Means of the great Length of the St. 

one Roots, that run ſo deep into the Ground, as 

> be free of this Damage. Fifthly, the Butter- 
nilk, that is, commonly, moſt of it Joſt, becauſe 

f its Sourneſs, by the Cream's being kept ſome 
Days in the old Way, is here put to a moſt profi- 
able Uſe in the Making of excellent Cheeſes. 
:xthly, as the Author ſays, after the Land has 
deen five Years under St. Foyne, it may be plow- 
d up, and Wheat harrowed in, on only one 
Plowing, the firſt Time, without any Manure; 
ind, after it has had two or three more Plowings, 
hen the firſt Crop of Grain is got off, the ſame 
round may be ſowed with Barley, or Oats, and 
dt. Foyne ſowed among it again for five Tears 
ore, mowing and feeding Cows with it under 
over, I fuppoſe, this Way of Dairying will, at 
ft, ſeem ſtrange, and even impracticable to ſome: : 
1s to this, let them but confider the Proof of it, 
hat almoſt daily appears to thoſe who milk their 
ows at a Mile, or more Diſtance, and bring the 

1 1 Milk 
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101 Sur TER 
Milk Home in wooden Peds, in che Bene of old. 
faſhioned, upright Churns on Horſe- bach, for un 
the Tops, or Lids of theſe, in — 


Pecialy, there often appears Butter, made by the 
ating Motion of the Horſe's Walk, or Tt, 


agit | 
and by the Heat of the Wheather; and it was this 


I ſuppoſe, that gave the firſt Hint of n excellent 
Practice to the lnnenter i: 21 un” 
An Account of 'Utenfils, or Fay nin, for ſetting 


4 a Butter Dairy after the common Way. That 


this End and Purpoſe may be effectually —— 
there muſt be ſuch a Number of proper, wooden, 


round, ſhallow Tubs, or Kivers, or ſeaden 
of better ſome oi both) and other Utenſils, a8 a 
ſufficient to carry on a Dairy, in a clean, ſwett 
Manner. To twelve Cows under Milk, there ſhould 
be a Dozen of theſe Kivers bought in; the largeſt 
coſt five Shillings, and the ſmalleſt three Shilling 
each, all made of Oak, with broad aſhen Hoops, 


and three leaden ſhallow Stands, made of mill'd: 


Lead, faſtened in thin deal Frames, with a'Cork- 
hole in the Middle of each, for letting out the Milk, 
and leaving the Cream behind. One of theſe 
Jaft about five Feet long, and three Feet wide, at 
Leighton-Buzzard (where there were firſt invented) 
colts twenty Shillings. 
and two broad, in Proportion. 
wooden Kivers, and leaden ſqua 
fectly neceſſary for this Underraki 
ſtand drying, while athers are under Milk. Now 
both the Kivers, and Leads, muſt be always 


re Stands, are per- 


cleaned thoroughly well, after Milk has once ſtood 
in them; but in a Aa Manner. For the Ki- 


VET, you muſt uſe only a hard Bruſh, W boil⸗ 


ing Water, and, when rinced, ſet to dry; but 


the ſmaller Kiver is commonly boiled in A ; Cop: 
per, and ſo ſhould the bigger one, if there is Room 


enough for them. For the Leads, you * 
uſe 


Others of three Feet long 
All which round 


;. ſome t 
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be | in a Readineſs, that is about two r Diame- 


of BUTTER. 268 


uſe a Wiſp of Straw or Hay,  Wood-aſhes; or 
Bean-ſtraw Aſhes, and boiling Water, with which 


ſcrub or rub them well; others make Uſe of 
Sand for the Leads, inflead-of Aſhes, The Rea 


n 4 e - 


ſon for ſuch different Management is, "becauſe, 
if you were to uſe Aſhes, or Sand, to rùb and 
clean the Kivers with it, in Time, it would raiſe 
Roughneſs in their Woods, as to cauſe: them to 
breed and lodge a ſudden Foulnefs or Fur in them, 

that would, again, ſoon bring on a Sourneſs in 
the Milk and Cream. But, as-Lead has a — 
er and harder Body than Wood, it is lefs in the 
Power of Sand, or Wood-aſhes, to bring: it under 


this Damage. 5 
Next, muſt FO had, twelve earthen: — 


Cream- pots, which, after each is: ans muſt - be 


boiled in the Copper. . e Ka 

To theſe muſt be added Goo Feds: Milking- 
pails, that are commonly made with oaken Bot- 
toms, and aſhen Sides, that they may the eaſier be 
ſcoured white; and, for this Reaſon, ſome will 
have their Kivers made after the ſame Manner. 
Theſe Pails muſt be rinced out every Night, with 
only cold Water, and, after next — Milk 
is brought in, they muſt be ſcrubbed with Aſhes, 
or Sand, and hot Water, and then boiled about 
two Minutes i in the Copper. 

Beſides theſe, there muſt be a cooling Tub, vhay 
will hold about thirty Gallons. Into this, all the 
Milk, as it comes directly from the Cows, muſt 
be ſtrained and ſtirred now and then. The fuller 
it is, the oftener and longer it ſhould be ſtirred ; 
ſometime half an Hour, or more, it is little enough 
Þ cool the Milk, before it is put into the Kivers 
and Leads. 

Laſtly, the Ocketwbarret Churn, or Mill, muſt 


ter 
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of Perſons to turn it at a Time an a 


Such à Veſſel Will 


T0n-work | incluc 


2 Utenſils I have had the buying of. 


Stand, that coſts War te. feven Shillings, B 
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2 Winches, or iron — Drum) pn 


— 


four 1 of Butter at a' Time, and is cleaned 
each Tine; by putting into it one Pail of wm 
Water, as — as the Butter is taken out, which 
— 
ing aber mu preie „ to 2 
ter of an Hour in it, before it is e 
4 1 
Tuo nale a freſh Butter in the botieſt Mather fir 
a London Market, and yet churn but once I. 


In many Places, thoſe. Higlers or Carriers who 
live thirty, or more Miles from London, can g0 
thither, but once a Week convenienthy, and then 
ſome Dairy-men are obliged to churn: far them on- 
ly once a Week, others twice in that Time. 
mean, here there is a Contract between a parti 


cular Daĩry- man and a Hig 
Cuſtom in Ayleabury Vale, for furniſhing 
with. Butter all the Lear, at a Winter and 


ler, as, is a common 


him, 
Sum- 


mer Price. To do this, it requires a great deaf 
Care, and various Managements, of which, 1 fhall 


here give you a precife Account, viz. 


ing compleatly furniſhed with — Utevlib 


and the Morning Milk ſet, the firſt Skimming, 


In 


Summer Time, is to be made at Night, a ſecand 
next Morning, a third the Night following, and, 
if the Weather is not too hot, a fourth the Mom- 


ing after. The firſt three Skimmings, 


into one of the earthen Cream-pats, which, 
Morning following, is to be ſhifted into à f 


from ane 
and the fame Tub or Lead of Milk, is ta be put 


feb 


Pot; but the laſt, or fourth Skimming, is to. be 
put into a Pot by itſelf, to be churned alane, for 
making an Underline- butter (as the nnn 


come: 
little 

gener 
ſlowe 
cauſe, 
Crean 
ſoft, | 
right 
the A 
churn 
not g. 
the E 
Lime 
hot N 
will | 
the C 
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mer, 


ers; but, in 


after it. After the Cream is (tr 
rince the Pots, in Summer, 


——.. ß . 


5 up, and churn away leiſurely, and faſter by De- 
„ess, giving it Vent at the Peg- hole, as the Swell 
comes on. Some, again, obſerve to churn briſk a 
lite at firſt, and ſſower afterwards; but this is 
1 WY Zocrally regarded: That, in Summer Time, the 
ower you turn, . the ſooner the Butter comes, be- 
cauſe, if you then turn too faſt, it will heat the 
Cream too much, and make the Butter white, 
| WT oft, bitter, and be the longer coming. On the 
ends a great deal of 
: 
; 
6 
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ver comes ſo ſoon as that made with better 
tiff and good, when ſhe thought her Butter abou 
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coming: Therefore many fkim of Sh 4id neat 
Cream; the Underline- butter, alſo, ſeldom or he. 
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A clever Dairy-maid, to make her Butter dom 


half come, would put 'a Quatt or two of elt 

Water into her Churn, in Summer: But; in Wm. 
ter, ſhe put in as much warm Water, "as helle. 
ing it gives the Butter a better Colour, than if f 
much Milk had been put in, which is apt ty 
whiten it the more. When the Butter is come, 
turn very ſlow, that it may gather the better 
Butter ſhould be churned by two or three of the 
Clock in a Summer-morning, and then throw i 


to cold Water, for an Hour before it is made up. 


But one of our accuteſt Dairy- men uſed to chunt 
in the Night-time, during the hot Seaſon, and, u 
ſoon as he could, would put the Butter inte 
Water- bucket, Which he let down into the Well 
for a little Time, *till it was very cold, 25 
this Method had the beſt of Patt, VEL 
To make a pure ſweet Butter by churning wic 4 
Week, and ſelling it only once in that Time. Wben 
you have got your half Week's Cream;' churn it 
into Butter, beat it, ſalt it well, and put it into 
a glazed earthen Pot. Then churn the othet 
half Week's Cream, thus: Cut the laſt ſalted 
Butter into thin Slices, and put this, and the 
Cream, into a Barrel-churn, and churn all together; 
by ſo doing, the Cream will gather about the 
Slices, and all will become a Body of excellent 
freſh Butter, without any further Addition ef 
Salt; which beat well, that the Butter- milk, or 
Whey, may be clean got out, and make it up be⸗ 


s 


tween two large Trenchers, whereof one Thou 
have a Thumb-holein it. 


To make a fine Butter, by dares and felling 


twice a Week, But in caſe you can ſell your But- 
_ 


OO BUTTER: ay, 
ter twice a Week, which is certainly the ſureſt 
and beſt Way; then churn twice a Week, but 
don't mix Salt with your Butter, unleſs it be firſt 
beaten, and made very fine; and even then, it is 
not ſo good a Way as to uſe Brine inſtead of it. 
Make a Brine ſtrong enough to hear an Egg, ſtrain 
it through a fine Cloth, to take out all Hlacks and 
Sullage, and work it well in a wooden Kiver, in- 
to a flat Shape. Then, in this new churned But- 
ter, make hollow Impreffions with your Knuckles, 
on which pour your Brine, and work or knead it 
in ſeveral Times, till, by your Taſte, you find it 
ſalt enough. The Excellency of uſing Brine,” in- 
ſtead of Salt, is obvious on this Account: When 
Salt is directly incorporated with the Butter, it's 
apt to appear in Rows, and be felt gritty in the 
Mouth when eaten alone with Bread, and conſes 
quently does not affect the Butter in all its Parts 
alike, to the Hazard of its keeping good but a 
little While; On the contrary, the Brine, being of 
a watery Body, is eaſily impregnated into all the 
Parts of the Batter alike, to its longer Preſerva- 
tion, and pleafinter: Tue 

Butter made: with boiled Cream once a Week, A 
certain Dairy-woman, in the Vale of Ayleſbury, as 
the was obliged to churn but once a Week, made 
it her conſtant Practice, all the Summer-ſeaſon, to 
put her Mornings and Night Skimmings of her 
Cream in a Kettle, and, when it grew warm over 
the Fire, ſne would ſtir it, and continued ſo do- 
ing, *till it boiled a Wallop or two; then ſhe put 
it into an earthen. Pot, and kept ſtirring it 'till it 
was almoſt cold, left it clotted : To this ſhe put 
her qther raw Cream to preſerve all ſweet, and, at 
the ame Time, ſtirr'd in a Handful of Salt. In 
Winter ſhe would likewiſe pur ſome Salt into her 
rſt raw Cream, and it ſecured all the reſt of the 
raw Cream that was mixed with it *til} ſhe churn- 
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Ayleſbury Vale. 


that it is with great Regret I am forced to ſtop m 


ER. 
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ed, \wichour e any, till. dhe hot Wes the | 
came on. S197] Nl BAG os 


| „ or obey. Butters | ' Where 
| Boner is only made, the laſt, or the two 


; a F 5 
d & oy 


K. Be 


To. make. an 


two” laf 
ſkimmed Creams: (as. I ſaid before) ſaved: by it. 


ſelf,” makes it; but, where they make Butter and 


Cheeſe, it is often made with the laſt, third, ot 
fourth ſkimmed Cream, and.an Addition of AY 
cream, and till is called, Underling 

But, when Butter is 05 on tha 
with Whey-cream, it is then juſtly named Whey. 


butter; however, where there is no Fraud uſed; 


they are both ſold a Penny, or Two-pence'a Pound 
cheaper: than . the prime Sort; which may ferjt 
as an Information to all, particularly to thay! who 
buy large Quantities of freſh Butter, leſt they lay ont 


their good Money for a bad Sort. But this is bt 


all that I can publiſti on this very uſeful Subject, for 
as I am here confined not to ſwell this Month 
Treatiſe beyond a moderate Price, I mult poſt 
pone writing many more Lines on the Improve- 
ment of Butter, till the next Month of Jh 
wherein I ſhall inſert the Way, that is now prac: 
tiſed in ſalting down Barrel- butter; another, ünd 


a better Way, than what I have already mentiotied; 


to reduce ſalt Butter into freſh, as ſome of = 
acuteſt Dairy-men do in Ayiefury. v . 
ſeveral ſerviceable Curioſities, relating to this! 2 
fitable and neceſſary Butter-art, never bek 
printed. Here alſo I cannot forbear obſerving, 


Pen from publiſhing ſeveral other Chapters of n 
uſeful Matters, which I could do in this; a_ 
but am hindered for the aforeſaid Reaſon, is 
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O make @ Cheſhire Cheeſe. Some make them 
with all new Milk, others with half ſkimm'd 
and half new, and then it is a two-meal Cheeſe, 
When the Milk is as warm made, as when it comes 
from the Cow, they put three or four Spoonfuls of 
ſtrong Rennet into it, to make'Cheefe of a hun- 
dred Weight; and, when one is made of this Big-. 
neſs, it is commonly done with all new Milk: The 
more Rennet, the ſhorter and bitterer it will eat. 
In about half an Hour's Time, the Curd will come 
in the Tub; then ſqueeze it down with the Skim- 
ming-diſh,. take out the Whey, and break all the 
Curd as fine ag poſſible with your Hands. A | 
N about fiſty Pounds Weight, muſt have 
half a Pound of Salt worked into it; which when, 
mixed truly well, put all into a wet Cloth, and 
ſqueeze out the Whey clean; then lay the ſame 
into the wooden Mould, or Vat, and ſcrew it in a | 
Cheeſe-preſs for four Hours; then take it out, ſalt , 
the Outſides, turn, and put it, into a freſh wet VB 
Cloth, and preſs it four Hours more. When this * 
is done, take it out and lay the Cheeſe in a Tub yl 
of ſtrong Brine,- to be covered all over in it, and 2 
turn it once a Day in the Liquor, for ſix Days to- — 
gether: If it is bigger, than one of fifty Pounds; g 
Weight, let, it lie eight, or nine Days. After tis | 
it muſt be taken out, and laid on green Ruffies, Z 
two or three Weeks together, where it muſt be ; 
turned, every Day, and rubbed with a Hair cloth, 
Next is the laying of it on a Floor, or better on a YH 
Shelf, for its being turned and rubbed once or K 
twice a Week, *till it is got hard; and then it K 
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Would be rubbed all over with half A Pot 


mm Oo E Bs 2 


Butter, to give it a yellow Colour, and preſeryei 
ſound. „ Wes 
Their Management about Nanzwich:” in Chis 
ſhire, in making Cheeſe, Here they turn out their 
Cows, aboyt IId. ri to Graſs, and then the 
Weeds, as the Chives, Horſe-mints, and 
are higher than the Graf: NE fo effect 
Milk, as to cauſe the ark Cheeſes to be hoff 
rank, ſome to hove, ſo as to run into a Bal 
reſently after they are out of the Prefs, and by 
Fall of Holes. To prevent this in ſome. Degres; 
they boil Part of he Milk, and put it to the ef. 
They never make Cheeſe here, till they d 


milked the fifth Meal, after the Cow has calyed, 


The bigger the Cheeſe, the better it is. In ſome 
great Daries they will make two Cheeſes in ons 


| Day, of a hundred Pounds Weight each, and eon: 


tinue making their beſt Fattor:Cheeſe. till Mick: 


5 aelmas, and then a poorer Sort for the Cogam 
People; after this, a Butter to pot for cheir N 


Th 'till the Cows go dry, 
Tow a Gentleman. in Bed fordſhire, i 0 
e Cheſhire Cheeſe. This Gentleman, being 4 
Native of Cheſhire, and living 1a a very rich Eſtate 
of his own, in. Bedfordſbire, was very defirous w 


have Cheſhire Cheeſe made here, as believing! hi 


Graſs was good enough for the Purpoſe : Accoid- 
ingly, he procured ſeveral Cheſhire Servants, who, 
though they had all the Conveniences, that wes 
neceſſary allowed them, yet could not keep the 


_ Cheeſe from hoving and rotting, for they coul 


not make it ſtand. 


| Cheeſe made with Sheep? s Milk in Denbighſhir, 
Five or fix Ewes will give as much Milk, a8 
good Cow. When two Meals are got, heat them, 
and put them to a third Meal, as ſoon as it s 


teken from the Sheep, lo that all muſt be in ſych 


a * 
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1 Degree of Heat, as when milked from the 
Peaſts, Then put your Rennet in, and let it all 


ſtand in a Tub, covered with a Cloth. Here will 
come more Curd, than from Cow's Milk take it 


out, and break. it fine with your Hand, 3 — into 
2 wet Cloth, and then into a Preſs for 
After this take it out, fhift- the Cloth, ſalt the 
Outſide, and preſs it again for ſix Hours more, 
turning the Cheeſe topſy· turvy ; then lay it on 
Ruſhes on a cool Floor x Fortnight, turning it 
erery Day, then put it on Shelves, and rub often. 
This Sort of Cheeſe will be - fit to eat in three 
Months Time. | At Cheſter, the Gentry give Six- 

pence a Pound for it, as it come out of Denbighb- 
fire, It will cever be hard, becauſe it is a very 
ſhort, far Cheeſe, made with the fatteſt of Milk, 
and therefore taſtes and bats like Marrow, as being 
the richeſt Sort of all others. In next Monch, 
| intend to give you an Account, how a 3 
Dairy- woman, ho lived near. Gaddeſden, made 
excellent Cheeſe ( ſhe a, to call Salle Cay 
from Clover-grafs. 

Cheeſe made with Sbeep's and Cow? 40 Milk le- 


der, in Hertfordſhire. 1 know a Gentleman, in 


Herlfordfoire, who, after he had fold his graſſ- fed 
Lambs off fat, would have his Ewes duly milked, 
for ſome- Time, and then mix their's with his 
Cow's Milk, for making Cheeſe for his Family's 
Uſe; and 0 delicate a Sort it proved, that it was 
preferred to all others. There are ſeveral other 
Ways to make Cheeſes, that are made publick ; 
which take as follows; | 

To make a running Cheeſe. Take three Points of 
Cream, and two ow of Strokings; fet it mix- 
ed together on the Fire, *till it 1s as warm as new 
Milk; take it off, and ſtir ſome Rennet into it, 

and, when it is come, preſs it down with your 


Hand, and thep take it up as whole as yOu Can Þ 


* 


MN To make a two-meal Cheeſe. 
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folay it in your Vat without broiled ir: But, 1 


ſhould have ſaid, after it's wheyed, + + hear the 
Whey ſcalding hot, and throw it upon the 
before you put it into the Vat; when this is done 
put a light Weight firſt, 
which it muſt be Bed, and laid in Nettles- Pulled 
from their Stalks, and it will be ready to eat n 
three Weeks; for this Cheeſe muſt 1 put uo 
x Screw Cheeſe-preſs. | $15 5 
Heat the Skirm-til 
as warm as the other Meal from the Cow \ ſtrain 
all through a Sieve and Cloth into a Tub the 
put about one Spoonful of Rennet to a - Cheeſe 
and, in about half an Hour, the Curds will come; 
then gather them, with your Hand, into a Cloth 
upon a Rack, and ſqueeze the Whey clean dit 


Cut the Curd into thin Slices, and break it, ot 


crumble it ſmall into the Vat; or ſqueeze it in the 
Slices, and put it into a Preſs, in a Cloth, for 
twenty-four Hours; then take it out, and ſalt i 
on both Sides, when you are to put the "Cheeſe 
into a freſh Cloth, and preſs it again all Night; 
next Morning take it out, and it is enough." 
To mate the great Cheeſe after the Somerſkillie 
Way. This, being one of the richeſt and largeſt 
Sorts of all, is ſeldom made. Formerly they were 


more in Faſhion than now; and then, if one Fat. 
mer had. not Milk enough, Neighbours” joined 


their Stocks for the Purpoſe 3 for this requires, at 
once, twelve Cows Milk to .be mixed with all the 
Cream from the Milk of the ſame Cows laſt Night; 
both which muſt be ſtrained into a Tub, 'and then 
three, or more, ſpoonfuls of Rennet muſt be di 
rectly put into it. When the Curds are come, 
break and. whey it well; and, when it is cleared 


from the Whey, break it again, and work three 
Pounds of pure freſh Butter into the Curd, with 


29 rom Salt as poo think 3 then put it | 
into 


then a heavier 4" afite 
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Of CHEESE. = 175 5 
into the Preſs, and turn it in the Preſs very often, 
waſhing; and changing the Cloths every Time, till 
towards the laſt, and then uſe three or four dry 
ones. This Cheeſe muſt remain forty Hours, 
more or leſs, in the Preſs, as it is bigger, or leſſer. 
As ſoon as it is taken our, waſhj it in Whey, and 
lay it in dry Cloths, till it is dried; turn it often 
on the Shelf, and, with due Age, it will prove an 
excellent Cee ] A r. 

Slip-coat Cheeſe, Mix a little Rennet with ſome 
new Milk that is quite cold; when it is come 
enough, put it into the Cheeſe- vat as whole as you 
can. Here let it ſtand for the Whey to drain out, 
ſome Time; then fet a to- pound Weight on it. 
As ſoon as it will hold together, empty it into 
clean wooden Moulds, or Cheeſe - vats, for this 
muſt not be put into a Prefs, and here let it lie for 
two or three Days; when it is dry, lay it on com- 
mon Dock-leaves; and ſhift it often, till it is ripe. 

A rich Cheeſe to be made in September. Heat 
two Quarts of Cream, till it is ready to boil; mix 
it with fix Quarts of cold Strokings, one Quart of 
boiled Water, two Volks of Eggs, and two Spoon- 
fo fuls of Rennet, with a Spoonful of Sugar ; ſtir 
«WY theſe all together, *till milk-warm; when the 
re Curds are come, clear it, by Degrees, of the Whey, 
1 
d 


. 


SEAT 


BS = 


Day, N S G65CMDS 


and preſs it at Diſcretion. © The third Day, let the 
Cheeſe lie all covered with Nettle-leaves, and turn 
it and ſhift it every Day in more freſh ones, and it 

e vill be fic to eat in about three Weeks. Ws. 
f Cream-cheeſe to make, Boil five Pints of Cream, 
5 and put it to three Pints of Milk, as it comes 
- varm from the Cow; when all is of a Blood- heat, 
„but one Spoonful of Rennet to it, and cover it 
q with a Cloth, *till it comes; then take a coarſe 
e training - cloth, and lay it in a large Cheeſe-var, 
and put your Curd tenderly into it. On this put 
e Cheeſe-board, with a two-pound Weight on it, 
0 | e | | | TO 
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10 drain for three Hours, till the Whey is ou; 
then lay it in another Cloth, and put it into 
lefſer Cheeſe - vat, with a Board, and a Wei 
4 four Pounds on the fame. Turn it on Cloth, 

| every two Hours, for one» Day, and, after it hy 
lain thus all: Night, take it out next Morning, 

without breaking, and ſalt it on both Sidexy key 
it in the Vat, under the Weight, one Day mor; 
then put it into a wet Cloth, and ſhift it even 
Day, till it is ripe. Wes r 53s Money Tea 
of Cream with one Quart of Water, and ſtiri 
over the Fire, till it is ſcalding hot. While thy 
is doing, let fire Gallons of Milk be got fromthe 
Cows, and immediately coloured with the Juiced 
Marygold Flowers, which, as ſoon as done, mul 
be incorporated with the ſcalding Cream and Wy 

ter. by ſtirring them in a Tub together with 4 
_ ſufficient Quantity of Rennet. Cover all wick! 

Cloth, and, when, it is come, ſettle 1t-with-twadt 
three Pairs of Hands, and take away the Whey, 
as faſt as it riſes, *till no more appears. Put ile 
Curd into the Vat as whole. as poſſible, and pres 
it an Hour gently ; then take it out, cut it ino 
thin Slices, and wipe and dry them ſingly on 4 
Cloth. After this, break the Curd as ſmall as 30 
can with your Hands, and mix, at the ſame Time, 
a good Handful of Salt, and a Quart of Crean 
with it; then put it into a Cloth and Vat, and « 
Pound Weight on it, for twenty-four Hours; ab 
terwards prefs it, as uſual. e 
To make a Cheeſe to be eaten at eighteen Monti 
End. Take the Cream of a Night's Milk, and 
mix it with the Morning's Milk, make all blood 
warm, and ſtir your Rennet well into it. Cover 
it in a Tub with a Cloth. When it is come, ſep# 
rate the Curd from the Whey, and ſqueeze it in 


Cloth on a Cheeſe-rack over the Tub, till the 
8 Whey 
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of CHEESE. mw 
Whey is out, and ſalt it. Then make it in a deep 
Mould, and ſalt the Outſides, for keeping eigh- 
teen Months before it is cut... oo 
Jo make a gaod Engliſh*Chzefe. Take two Gal- 
lons of Milk, three#Pints: of Cream, and three 
Pints of boiling Water, mix'd well in a Pail to- 
gether, and, when it is a little hotter than Milk 
from the Cow, ſtir into it a ſpoonful of Rennet 
(or leſs, if it be-ſtrong) and let it be ſtraĩned into 
another Pail together. Cover it with a lnnen and 
woollen Cloth, to keep it: warm ?till-it comes, 
then have your Vat and Cloths ready done out of 
ſcalding Water. The Vat muſt be made like a 
wooden Mortar, as wide at one End as the other, 
without a Bottom, and ſet it on a Trencher, and, 
with a Skimming-diſh, bruiſe the Curd as little as 
you can, and ſtill, as it ſettles, put in more, and 
ſo do *till all is in; and, when it is full, put a 
Trencher on the Top, turning the Cheeſe-vat 
every half Hour the firſt Day, and two or three 
Times the ſecond Day; but be ſure to keep the 
Trencher faſt when you turn it. You muſt put a 
Weight on, which muſt be made of Wood, big 
enough to go within the Cheeſe-vat, and on the 
Top of that put. a Pound Weight, and, as you 
turn it, change the Weight to the other End of 
the Cheeſe. At three Days End, take it out, 
and rub the Top and Bottom with Salt, and let it 
Itand to dry, ſometimes rubbing it with a Cloth, 
to keep it from Moulding. If you put it in ſome 
vice of Marygolds, it will make it better to the 
Eye and Taſte. You may make this Sort at 
any Time in the Summer, and it will keep all 
he Tear. V. B. If you make ſome in May, they 
vill be fit to eat at Michaelmas, The Marygold 
puce is to be got, by bruiſing the Leaves in a 
Mortar, and ſqueezing them. through a Cloth. 
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Weather, Here you may put the ries, common 
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Here is i in Faria pays better than 
Bees, where they are diligently and Mkilfyl. 
ly Dok'd after: For encouraging cher ia 
ſhall briefly give ſome Account of their M > 
ment. The beſt Situation, for their P 
is a full South, open Aſpect, well 1 ; 
the Northern Winds, and Poultry, diſtant from i 
Smells, expoſed to a free Air, and Sun, and 44 
placed near a Houſe, and Orchard- The Hive Wl the 
may be ſet on Stools a Foot high, with an earthen lar 
Pan on each of their Tops; thefe Stools ſhould be win 
made three Inches wider than the Bottom of the Mo 
Hive in the Fore-part, and a little ſloping for the BW ther 
Wets to drain off, and the Bees to light and walk in- are, 
to the Hole or Entrance of their Hive. It's beſt to Wi coo! 
make one Stool higher than another, and each w and 
ſtand five Feet aſunder. If there are to be haſt 
Rows of Stools, let the Rows be eight Feet Di WI caul 
tance, and the foremoſt ſtand againſt the mil We. 
Vacancy of the hindmoſt. But rather better th has 
this, is a ſmall Houſe of two Feet ſquares to Rand WW then 
on four Legs, a Foot high, and covered at Top the 
with a ſhelving Board, or with Tiles, and at e dry, 


End a Door to ſhut, or open, at Diſcretion ; il 
a Board in the Front, made to fall half Way donn 
more or leſs, at Pleaſure, to keep off ad 
Hears from melting the Honey: Or you may bam 
Forms or Benches one over another, to Hold ma- 
ny Hives, or a ſingle Bench, with a ſloping ce 
ver of Board, or Tiles, over all, to keep off the 


Hive, 


it's "= t to SA, OO the Bee 
letting them 6-4 their own.) 


they Owner a delightful 


Iful. | Fs n 

&/1 Aud in tranſparent Glaſs the. Bee inclos d, 

age- 75 Jos the. « Wd vg the. State Pug 14 

inſt * ot >£4 6 16 RET TX ** 1 | 74 ot Discl. 

1 il DIET 1 Cs 1 

and : you Prein your . of Bees, let 

ve dhe ws Hy be, ſmall z it? they g make them 

hen WY large. If the Spring Seaſon, be wet, 5 

Ie windy, it will keep back their e, till. 

the WY Month; if calm, warm, and ine Showers. al, 

the BY then it will be in May. The Signs of Swarming 
are, their hovering about the Hole of the Hive in 


cool Mornings and Evenings for, . if theſe be hot 
and ſultry, = will hang gur in a Cluſter, run 
haſtily about the Hive, force out their Drones, and 
cauſe a Moiſtneſs on the Stool. So when the 
Weather i is very hot and gloom 5 and the Rain 
has made them fly. Home, and hang together, 
then it is a Sign they will, —.— preſently. On 
the contrary, when it is lang, windy, hot, and 
dry, it impedes or backwards it; therefore, to en- 
courage their Swarming, keep the Hives cool, and 
water the Ground about them. If you are to 
make Uſe of a Stra w. Hive, dreſs it, by rubbing 
its Inſide with Baulm, or other ſweet. Herbs; but 
our common Way at Gaddeſden, is to uſe Hazel- 
leaves, or better Fennel, than with ſugar d Beer, or 
Ale, to beſmear it. Or, becauſe Bees are believ d 

| | Aa2 | * 
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190 7 of 8H. E ®. ; 
to be great Lovers g the Smell G Sede bott 
of us give a Hog firſt Serving of Meat in", 
and then rub it Aich the ſugar'd Liquor: When 
they ſwarm, throw Puſt among them, or "make! 
Noiſe with a Kettſe, Warm ng-pan, er PA 
When the Swarm has ſettled on a Bough f 
Tree, keep a Pipe of ypc in your "Mor 
and it will prevent their Stinging you, 
Smoak of it E ne a Defence Na m 
Bough, that the Cluſter of Bees may fall inte vom 
Hive; which turn down on a Sheet, " ſpread” before 
hand, on the Ground;® where they are to remain, 
"Ty late in the Evening. If the Bough is ſmall, 
cut it off with the Bees on it, and put it underthe 
Hive. If the Swarm" Part, and they be in E 
diſturb the ſmall Parcel, and they will ls with 
the other; but, if too far off, hive both int 
| Hives, and ſhake out the Bees off one d ahh 
Sheet, and clap Hex other Hive of Bees diftdtly 
on them, and they⸗ * incorporate; ” - WW," 400 
Swarms are late we'd nall, you may make one 
two thus: Put the Hive, that has the Swarm yot 
inmtend to get out, Top downwards at Night, and 
immediately place the Bottom of another Hive cf 
Bees on that; then bind a Towel round 50h 
their Rims, to ſtand 'til Morning, and the Bets, 
by that Time, will be all of them in che upper 
Hive, which you are to ſet on a Stool, or _ 
but this Work muſt be done the "ſame Even 
or next at furtheſt; and ſo a third Swarm: may be 
manag'd, by placing : 4 third Hive of Bees over tht 
cut Top of a lower one, If any of the Swi 
remain behind, as they dommonly do, on the 
Boughs, ro induce them to come down ro the reſt 
in the Hive, we whiſtle, and do it ſometiſe 
half an Hour together; and, when they are got 
in, if they endeavour to return, and ſettle on the 
Bough * about us, it is our Practice to get 
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which, and by leaving ſome. of the Nettles behind, 
the Bees will come no more. If they are about to 


| 
5 


- away, our: Method is, when they are on the 


ing, to throm ſome Hog-dung up in the Air 
before them, and, if they are in Reachs it may 
perhaps (as it has done)? turn them bat again. 
The next Thing to be done ish late in the Rven- 


ing, to carry the hived Bees to a Stool or Bench, 


where. they are to remain. But there are other 
Ways to prevent being ſtung in hiving Bees, than 
by ſmoaking Tobacco; ſome, therefore, put a fine 
Net over their Face and Head, and a woollen 
pair of Gloves on their Hands Or, waſh' their 
Face with Beer Juſt before, or fan their Face in the 
Time, with a Bundle of ſweet Herbs. Or, if you 
are ſtung, pluck out the Sting, if you can, and ap- 
ply a Copper Halſ- penny hard on the Place. Or 
rub the Part with Spittle, or with Rue, or witk 
Salt mix d with Vinegar; or hold a hot Iron as 
near as it ca be home e eee e fe 
How a Woman, who, out of ſeveral, bad but one 
Stock 4 left, out of it raiſed mam. A Far- 
mer's Wife, a Neighbour of mine, by ſeveral Ac- 
cidents, loſt all her Bees to one Hive, and this did 
not warm in two Years. ' Upon which about the 
Beginning of this Month, ſhe turned her old 
Hive Bottom upwards, and clapp'd a new one on it, 
which in a few Hours was furniſhed with all the Bees, 
Þ that ſhe ſoon took the old one quite away, with 
all its Honey and Wax. Now by the Bees Working 
well the ſame Summer, and a kind Seaſon hap- 
pening the next, the ſame Bees ſwarm'd, and ſhe re- 
covered her old Number of Hives, with great Suc- 
ceſs ; but obſerve this by the Way, that ſuch Prac- 
uce is not to be performed, but in Swarming- time. 
When io buy Bees. There are commonly two 
Seaſons of the Year for this. One is, as ſoon as a 
| | _ Swarm 


1 kiveds hat i&- once” The-Hliggs 1 pn 00 
cha Stool or Bench, it improper to diſturt then 
che ſame Summer. The ſecond Ses ſon is, boy 
Alballo s- lide, for by this Time; ye Ha Al 
the Hive that is tu be and then, by deelingith 
Weight of it, you may be a better Judge! of her 
Var, SBur more of this in the proper Mon; 
dor bers I ſhall! only obſerve, that it's comme 
regarded: for a 33 — to boy a Hi 
Bees, by exchanging a Commodity fer it of ine 
qual Value. Or to give Gold for it, if Change 
to be returned: "The. Price in our Parte, fbr 
Hire, is about half a Guinea, or eight Shilling 

Of me Intreaſs of Dies in one Summe from: 
— 4 There are ſeveral Incidents that ſer 6 


wards the Iocreaſe and Decreaſe ef Bees. If f , 
Spring be mild, calm, and it is good At Ci 
for Swarms, and they will he the al ag a 00 Swarr 
tain Author obſerves; but if it be a cold, dry, mon 
indy Spring, there will be few Swarm: thi 1739. 
Year, becauſe it very much binders their: Feeding Ciftan 
and Breeding, for, before their Fires be 1 deal 
never ſwarm. PAT * not f 
- |  -. - 4; 2-4. broug 
ben now the Hive too ee. appears 1 this þ 
Aud the wiſe Regent a Sedition fur. Acco 
She ſtraight exharts the Youth their Lot hy, | who 
a venture in 4 Swarm 10 M. = ty 
Du 2 right Year for their Intenſe; 40 ns 
renc 


ny Hives that have four Swarms ; that is, 4 15 
one Hive a Swarm, a Caſt, a Colt, and a Spe# 
are bred and fly out in one Summer, and all thei 
perhaps in Time. The Swarm is the fil 
and greateſt Number, the Caft is the next greateh, 
the Colt the next, and the Spew the leaſt of all. 
The Swarm is that which is let to ſtand for yield. 
ing a Stock of Honey, and for Swarming anothe 


Tear. 


Year. The laſt is ſometimes (but rarely) ſaved 
for the ſame Purpoſe, becauſt the Bees of this 
are not ſo capable to furniſh a Hive with a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity gf Honey for their Maintenance 
the following Tear, as the firſt Swarm. is; \there- 
tre it is commonly meer Neceſſity that Urges 985 
Owner to keep theſe on for Breeding. The Colt 


c 


i likewiſe. a Swarm, that are fewer and weaker, 


than the firſt two, for . they are 5 5 
ſa 


ke the Caſt, killed in Aug, and the Hor 
ken out. The Spew, on this Account, are alf 
ſerved in the fame Manner; and fo are ſometimes 
the firſt * Swarm, either out of Covetouſneſs for 
their Honey, or becauſe there are Stocks enough 


beſides, But more of this hereafter. _ 


: „ 
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How a Farmer increaſed bis Honey in à little Time. 
At Chedington, in-Bucks, a Farmer carried out his 
Swarms as ſoon. as. hived, and ſet them on Stools 
among the Field Beans that were then in Bloſſom, 
1729, though the Crop ſtood not thirty Poles 
diſtant from the Houſe. Here they got a great 
deal of Honey in a little Time, becaule they had 
not far to go and come, and in due Time he 
brought them back to their proper Reſidence ; and 
this he does every Year, to his great Advantage : 
According to the Obſervation of a certain Author, 
who writes, that, at a Place in Germany, he ſaw 
forty great Hives, which, the People thereabouts 


Time, by being placed near a Field of Buck, or 
French Wheat, which the Bees dearly love. 
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ſaid, were all filled with Honey in a Fortnight's 
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(who had but little Wheat in his Barn, and which 


7, 3 4 Alice; 1 N "hs 
Ar- 3 as Frets fed a Farmers al 


1 are PO of the Farmen chief f Cuts 
14 ma are multiplied more in ſome Yeary, than 


. 5. for I 8 found by woful Experience, Fir 
that, in mild Winters, and 255 wet Summer, _ 
they increaſe their Breed more than ordinary. Ac. ” c 
cordingly, in the wet, cold Spring and Summer, ; = 
1739, there were the feweſt Nee that ever. 5 
knew.: However, where they are not 18 5 
in a large Farm, they may, in Time, ruin à Te. p 5 
nant. Therefore I ſhall be more particular in my, oe | 
Writing on theſe Vermin, than any. Author ha Poſts 
Hitherto, „ be v 
An Account of ſeven-bundred Rats, that wert bro 14 

in and about a Pea-ftack. . A Farmer, at Norcburtb Cod 
/ in Hertfordſhire, made Uſe of an old Rabbit-huteh, Wl... 
that had ſeveral Rooms in it, to ſupport a Per = 
ſtack againſt its falling down; but it was not long cent 
before the Rats took to it, and bred ſo faſt, that, Wil Mett 
when the Stack was taken away, the Farmer vs, Tim 
forced to raiſe the Poſſe of his Neighbourhood, to A 
help to deſtroy them; and I was told they killed ano 
two hundred old. Ones, out of (as was. ueſſed) ble t 
ſeven-hundred, ſo that five Hundred were thought Wl nor t 
to make their Eſca * My Neighbour's Oats A 
(who lived about halt a Mile — me) were by the Nec 
firſt of January, 1941, thought to be eaten a fourth End 
Part up, as they lay in their Straw in a Barn, as! A 
was told by the Oatmeal-maker, that bought Part our 
of his and mine near the ſame Time. Another Wl yh;; 


had 


K. 


8 * 1 By — . 7 F : \ 
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had lain in it till about Midſummer) had it near 
half eat up, to my certain Knowledge. It is theſe 
likewiſe, that are the Miller's, Malſter's, Butcher's, 
Dairy-man's, Fruiterers, and others Peſt; and the 
thoſe Eatables they can come at; therefore, for 
killng them according to my own, and the Way 
that many other Farmers take, I ſhall here ſet 
down as follows, viz, eee £3.17 
Firſt. To prevent the Damage of Rats and Mice. 
The greateſt common Security that is made uſe of 
by Farmers is, to lay our Corn abroad in Stacks, 
and Cocks, and thoſe on brick, or ſtone Pillars, or 
on wooden Supporters, If on the two firſt, the 
Props are generally two, or more Feet high, and 
2 Foot, or more broad, with ſtone, or wooden Caps 
on each Pillar, or Prop, two Feet ſquare. If on 
the laſt, we nail Pieces of Tin round the wooden 
Poſts, about the middle Part. of the ſame, to hinder 
the Vermin's Aſcent to the Grain. CORES 
A ſecond Way, Daub the Purloins of Barns or 


W Granaries with Tar, where the Rats walk, and if 


they happen to put their Feet in it, it's ſaid they 
eat them off. Or, if they will not come at it, the 
Scent will drive them away; but this is an uncertain 
Method, becauſe the Tar is apt to dry in a little 
Time, and loſe its Virtue, _ | £3 280 
A third Way. Is to catch a Rat, and daub him 
all over with Tar, which is ſaid to be ſo diſagreea- 
ble to his Fellows that they will not come near him, 
nor the Places he frequents. | 
A fourth Fay. Is to tie a Morrice-Bell about the 
-25y of a catch*d Rat, and it will anſwer the ſame 
nd. „ 8 
A jifth Way. It is now practiſed by ſome of 
our Rat-catchers, to make Uſe of trained Ferrets, 
wich they learn to enter among Sheaves of 
B b Wheat, 


Abet and old\Thatth;'of-oues „eis 


Joi to force out Rats from theſe” Places: of h 


Harbour, and expoſe them to the Bite f 80 


1 that ſtand ready for the Purpoſ e. 


tit hout Poiſon. Theſe Rats are of a ver y<large 
Size, and fo ſtrong and furious, that they are 1 


„ 
# 5 '4 * 


tame Ferret has been found very ſerviceable, in ei 


grand Enemy of Mankind, by Dogs that are ph- 
ced accordingly ; for, where theſe are in a Confide 


Flour. | 

A ſeventh Way.” Is to let a Carpenter mak Pur 
- Join-traps, which with us they do, and find Wobd, 
for 18 d. a-piece. Fix one, or more of theſe, a 

Purloins of Barns, Granaries, Stables, Gate-way, 
Fc. and, as they have a heavy Flap, as ſoon as tte 
Trigger is moved by the Rats paſſing along, itfal 


another, the ſame, or next Night, generally taks 
- the like Road, and is the more encouraged to ves. 
ture by the hot Scent of the laſt; Thus (I think it 
was in the Winter, 1738) I killed twenty Rats by 
one ſingle Purloin-trap, fixed over my Gare-way: 
An cizhth Way. This Gate-way, joining to m 
Dwelling-houſe, ferved as a Sort of Bridge fr 
Rats to paſs over, from a Cieling where they uſet 
5 lie all Day: Ar laſt, I dipped ſome linnen my 


_w_ 100 ſirib Way; and how 10 kill. 3 


to be killed by Cor at a full Age. Nor is noi 
per to attempt 2 oe Deſtruction by Poiſon;  becauk, 
as theſe are thoſe that, for the moſt Part, lieaboy 
Water Corn-mills, it may be of dangerous Cons 
quence, as I ſhall by and by make appear. And 
as this Sort of Rat ſometimes burroughs, and. lodge 
in Holes in the Ground, as well as above it, the 


tering in, and forcing him out, for killing th 


rable Number, they eat up Abundance of Corn and 


on him and beats him flat, When one is carchd, i 
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| and: then denten to Powder. Lay t hers 7 Horſ 
Vermin come, and 22 8 will eat ity. "and diol che C 
quickly. ear 


8 Fifteenth Way.” Take the bolt Pai: or Code 
12 Apples, and mix it with white Arſenick ul 
gar. 
© Stxteenth Way. Mir Arknick: and the fo 
Flour of Malt with Hogs-lard ; put it in a link 
Quantity in. ſeveral Oyſter-ſhells, and ky them | i 
the Rats Haunts, It is certain Death. 
Seventeenth Way, Mix powdered white Aud 
Kink Treacle, and daub round the Hole, t throuph 
which the Rat paſſes, and ſome of it will flick 
either to her 19 or Sides, which ſhe will l, 
A de... 
. Eighteenth Way. Or, if you ban a Trapahi 
a little Oil of Amber, and rub the Bottom of the 
Trap, and near the Bait ;. for this will invite then 
to the Place by the Scent. 
i-The Danger of ufing- Rats-bane, . or Arſe 
This, as it is too cuſtomarily done, was laid a5: 
Bait to kill Rats, and, it being eaten by then, 
they went into the Chaff-houſe, and died amony 
the Chaff; and though, ſome Time after ths 
the ſame Chaff was given to a Horſe, it made hi 
Hair come off, and near killed him: For, « 
theſe. Creatures are obliged, by the Poiſon, to dt 


a moſt violent, agonizing Death, they endeavoi H. 
to ſeek Relief, and to die in the ſofteſt Bed; Fe Sac 
' which. Purpoſe, theſe Rats made Choiſe of ui Shea 
Heap of Chaff to alleviate their Torture; but, . and | 
ſtead thereof, they were forced to make their Eu tac! 
in 2 Vomiting, or in a frothy Condition at Mouth; there 
occaſioned by the Vehemency of ſtriving to Ones Sallo 
come, by Strength of Nature, the ir or H 
corroding Nature of the Mercury; and b Nigt 
6-4 hs the — was a —_ - wa 


1 


Hu 15 oh Slaver the' dying Rats left among 
the Chaff. I remember, though it is above twenty 
Years ago, that I laid ſonde Rats- bane in Powder, 
to kill Rats that frequented A ret joining to a 
Barn, and it fully Ae Intent, as it hap- 
pened; for, I 9 Gap there were about half a 

Rats, found dead in one Fleece of Wool, which 
lay 1 in the ſame Place: It is true, I was not ſenſible 
in thoſe Days of the great Danger of uſing Mercury 
for this Purpoſe 3 if I had, I would not have ventu- 


enich red it; for my Chaff-houſe ſtood but a little Di- 
e tance from this Garret, wherein if ſuch a Number 
fuck of Rats had died, it might have been the Means, 
* perhaps, of killing all my Horſes, and I not have 


known the Reaſon of their Deaths, By the fame 
Rule, if Poiſon is laid to kill Norway Rats in a 
Com- mill, or in a Dairy, Sc. I do not know, but 
it may be within the Bounds of Poſſibility for Rats, 
thus poiſoned, to die among Corn, or Mea], or, 


in ſuch a Caſe, - for: aſſwaging their prodigious 
Drought) to COMMUNICA their Slaver, and da- 
mage the human Body; which ſhews the Excellen- 
cy of thoſe Receipts, "that kill Rats without endan- 
gering the Health of Man, or Beaſt, But I cannot 
quit this Subject yet, for, as I write from the Field 
of Action, I ſhall ſhew,  _ 

How to know if Mice have got into a Cock, or 
Slack of Corn, Theſe Vermin ſometimes, get into 
Sheaves of Wheat, while they ſtand in the F 1 
and from thence they are conveyed into a Cock, 
Stack, or Hovel of Grain :- Now, to find hs (= 55 
there be any Mice in theſe, thruſt one or more 
Sallow, or Aſhen Poles into fuch a Cock, Stack, 
or Hovel, and let them lie therein a Day and a - 
Night at leaſt; if there be any Mice, they will 
ti enaw off the Bark, for the Sake of its Moiſture ; 
ok WY then it is, that the Corn muſt. be taken in with all | 


by lapping in Milk, or Cream (as is natural to them 8 


= an ook. Tb wh I 5c 4 5 Aa 
= Dotz 10 ſecure. Wheat, "Oats, and other. +» 17 
= | 5. Vermin, while they lie in Barns... e a 
RK rhe; Water-rat and Field mouſe; the | Fix, B Baderr, 
_ Hedee-hog, Pole-cat, Kane, Sioat, Field-weaſd, Mer- 
| ler; and many ather Sorts of Vermin, according 
Letter, of a Requeſt, for this. Purpoſe, ſent me 
an unknown Hand. But, before I conclude. tha 
Chapter, I think it proper to take Notice of trave|- 
ling Rat: catchers, who, with the Piece of a broad 
| Saard, fixed in the End of a long Pole, are ad: 
ite by ſome Farmers, to poke it "ow: the 
Thatch of Barns, to make Rats bolt out, and im» 
6 mediately | forſake their Neſt, or Harbour in the 
fame, .in order for their Dogs to catch and kill 
them: But, as their Inſtrument is apt to make 
Holes in the Thatch, to cut the Withs 1 in two, that 
bind it together, and let the Rain get in, I think 
it is wrong to ſuffer it, ſince, in this Month, Bam 
85 for bs mob Part nee and the Farmer 5 
the greateſt Opportunity of la one, or 
the Aforchid Bath; for their 4 Delirution.. | 
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AGR [CULTURE Improved. | 


For the Month of * ne. 


CHAP. I 


R. Worlidge his Direttions to. the Huband: 
man for the Month of Jane.—** A Shower 
at this Time of the Year is generally wel- 
« come: Now Phebus aſcends. the utmoſt Limits 
« of the Zodiac towards the Pole Arctic, and.-illu- 
« minates our moſt Northern Climes ; and makes 
« thoſe Countries that within a few Months ſeemed 
« wholly bereft of Pleaſure, now to reſemble a = 
*« terreſtrial Paradiſe 3 and gives unto them the Hh 
« full Proportion of his Preſence, which in the = 
«© Winter paſt was withdrawn, that they partake. = 
« equally of his Light with the more Southern | 
Countries. The glorious Sun glads the Spirit of 
„Nature, and the ſweet Showers now refreſh the 
* thirſty Earth: The Grain and Fruits now ſhew 
* themſelves to the Joy of the Husbandman : The 
& Trees are all in their rich Array, and the Earth 
* itſelf laden with the Country man's Wealth; if 
the Weather be calm, it makes the F armer ſmile 
* on his hopeful Crop. 

* This Month is the prime Seaſon for waſhing 

* and ſheering of Sheep : In for ward Meadows 


« mow Graſs for Hay. E ſt 
66 a * 
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% Caſt Mud-of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers: 0 
is the beſt Time to raiſe Swine for Breeders 
* Fallow your Wheat Land in hor Weather i 

Kills the Weeds. 


« Carry Marl, I. ime, and Manure, of whit 


kind ſoever, to your Land; bring home yay 


Coals, and other neceſſary Fuel fetch'd far of, 
before the Teams are buſied in Hay Harveſt. 
« Weed Corn, ſow Rape and Cole-ſeed andalh 
Turnep-ſeed : Now Mildews or As, den 
begin to fall. 


Mind your Sheep, as we adviſed you i f 


May. 


Now begin to inoculate: Beware of cutting 


44 


Trees, other than the young Shoots of thy 


Year : Pluck off Buds, where you are not i 


ling they ſnould branch forth. 


« Water the latter-planted Trees, and 11 wol 
Weeds, Sec. at the Roots of them. 

<« Tr is a ſeaſonable Time to diſtil aromatic a 
medicinal Herbs, Flowers, &c. and to dry then 
in the Shade for the Winter; alſo to make . 
rups, &c. 

« Gather Snails, Worms, Sc. and deſtroy Am 
and other Vermin. 

e Set Saffron ; plant Roſemary and Gillyflowe 
ſow Lettuce wh 1 other Salads for latter Salading, 


Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve then 
that are cool and dry; water' the dry Beds; 


take up your bulbous Roots of Tulips, Aneme 


nies, c. 
« Tnoculate Jefſamines, Roſes, c. alſo tru 


plant any ſort of bulbous Roots that keep nd 


well out of the Ground; new- plant Slips d 
Myrtle ; ſow latter Peas. | 

« Dig Ground where you intend a Hop Garden 
and bind ſuch Hops to ue Poles the 


ſhaken off. 0 = 
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 A6RICULTURE Improved "23 
« Bees now ſwarm plentifully ; therefore be very 
c diligent over them; they will require your | 
On ſome of the moſt material of the foregoing 
Articles I ſhall treat; but firſt of all give ſome © 
Jon Account of the King of Grain, Wheat, as the 


rah noſt preferable Subject of all others. 5 

* 3 —— | A — 
_ E 1.01 
> 0 Wheat. 1 
rl 1K n they make uſe of in the Pariſh 7 | 


near Amptill in Bedfordſhire, 1 weed their 
rreen Wheat Crops.— This Part of the Country 
les very low and flat, and is ſubject to ſuffer by 
Inundations of Waters, which makes their By-roads: 
moſt impaſſable in ſome Seaſons of the Year ; for 
ere their Land is exceeding rich, as it conſiſts of 
r ſandy and marly blackiſh Loam, which anſwers 
to Part of the French Verſe; A _ 


Bonne Terre, mauvaiſe Chemin : 


* Bonne Teſte, mauvaiſe Femme. 
* Here their Ground lies in Ridge Lands, both in | | 
oh ommon open Fields, and in Incloſures; and there- | 


ore is always plowed one way: And in the laſtit = 
end BS: very remarkable, that the Bur or Cliver Weed L 
rows among their Wheat Crops every Year, and + 

ot near ſo much in the former, To account for 

his, I know of but two ways, and they are theſe :- 
Firſt,'As incloſed Grounds are, for the moſt Part, 

hoſe that lie neareſt the Farm- yard, conſequently 

hey are moſtly dreſſed with Yard-dung tor Wheat 
tops, becauſe the leſs Ground the Waggon or 
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| Cart Load of Dung is drawn over, the bettet k wit! 
for the Team, the Driver, and the Cart ot Wy, Wl whi 

gon: And as the Land is dreſſed from cite u pert 

time with Dung, the Burs or Seeds of Olivers tha this 


are mixed in courſe with the Dung, grow-amoy Wl the 
the next Wheat Crop, and produce this wre cial 


Miſchief. Secondly, As the Land in comma acrc 
open Fields lies fartheſt off the Farm Houſe ad this 
Tard, it is generally dreſſed either by the Fold, & tor: 
with ſome Hand- dreſſing, that has no Seeds d ſom 
Weeds among it; and becauſe the Land of op per 
Fields, for the moſt Part, gives the Plough a bete "2 
Opportunity to kill all Weeds and their Seeds tha Wee 
Inclofures do; for in the former, the Sun and Mi ran! 
dries and ſcorches much ſooner than in the latter, WW fro! 
where there is leſs Room for their powerful 1, and 
fluences. And for theſe Reaſons I am apt to be. viſe 
lieve the Incloſures in this rich- ſoil'd Country ate n que 
particular ſo ſubject to be over run with the Clive in f 
or Bur Weed, that if it is not cleared off in time, i bis 
will twiſt and twine about the Stalks of the gien bou 
Wheat, fo as to pull it down: And when this of! 
happens to be the Caſe (as it every Year general iner 
is, more or leſs), the Farmer will have little Reaſat 
to expect a fuli Crop; for this Weed, by its mary pre? 

_ cluſtering rough Side-ſhoots is ſo heavy (eſpecial pro 
after Rains), that it is impoſſible for the Wheat u Lee 
ſtand erect; and when it is brought into a couchan Ori 
Poſture, by the Weight of this Weed, it commonly 
lies in a wet Condition, and thereby fametime 
both Stalk and Ear are rotted, or at leaſt made to 
produce a very poor lean Kernel, not half a Crop 
It is this that obliges theſe Vale Farmers to ende 
vour the keeping down this troubleſome ſticking 
Weed in its infant Growth, before it gets Maſter 
of the green Wheat: And therefore in May, or il 
the Beginning of June, they make uſe of a large 
Drag Rake, whoſe great croſs Head is an. 
| Fe w— . Vill 
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rhaps ſixty Poles in Length, to break and cripple 
the Wheat Crop: And that this may more eſpe- 


acroſs the green Wheat with great Labour; for 
this is very hard Work for a fingle Man to per- 
form; and yet for all this, their Wheat Crops in 


1 


rnicious Weed. 


rank, and paſt the Power of the Farmer to keep it 


ul [n- and if the next ſucceeding Horſe-bean Crop is like- 
o be- wiſe damaged by the Hair-weed, the Farmer conſe- 
are n WW quently muſt be brought under a double Loſs : For 
live; in ſome Seaſons theſe two capital Weeds are above 
Ne, i his Match, notwithitanding all the Care and La- 
rern bour he can beſtow to conquer them; and inflead 
this of having their Miſchiet leſſened, it will of courſe 
rally inereaſe, becauſe ſome of them will ſhed their Seed 
aſon and renovate their Species, with Time. Now to 
nany WW prevent theſe grand Misfortunes, I have this to 
ial WJ propoſe, That where the Bur and Hair Weed thus 
to. feign, let but a Farmer make uſe of a proper 
han: WW Drill-plough and Horſe-treak, and he may utterly 
only WW <xtirpate their Breed; that is, Let him ſow his 
e Wheat-ſeed out of a Drill-plough, and hoe with a 
e to proper Hoe between the Wheat; and likewiſe ſow 
rop, his Horſe-beans out of a Drill-plough, and horſe- 
Jes break the Earth between their Rows according to 
ing Art, and he may depend on Succeſs. . 

ery How it concerns Landlords to prevent their Farms 
ru being damaged by Weeds. —This is a very material 
1 Article; for it is notorious by a thouſand Inſtances, 

he 


that the Thiſtle, the Bur, the Hair, the Poppy, 
ith „ | the 


; 
gith about twenty iron Teeth ten Inches lang, © 
which one Man draws all along a Ridge Land, 


cially anſwer the End, | they generally. draw it 


ſome wet hot Summers ſuffer very much by this 


| How to prevent this Damage from the Bur or Cliver 
Need. When this Bur or Cliver Weed grows 


from hurting his Wheat, the Damage muſt be great; 


1 
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the Dock, the Cammock, the Cats-tail, 4 wil 
Farſnep, the Gould, &c. have been the Occalion 
that many a, Farmer has broke, and not on 


ruined. the Tenant, but great] y damaged the Farm; 5 
ſo that after ſuch a Tenant the Rent has ſunk, n. 


account of the Farm's being worſe than it 


Therefore where a Landlord has Eyes quick 


enough to ſce through this great Evil, if it 1s in 
his Power, he ought to prevent it, if the Tenznt 
don't. And as I have formerly given an Example 
of a Landlord's making a Preſent of a Drill · plougi 
to his Tenant, to improve his Farm, ſo ought 
many more do the like, rather than ſuffer their 
Farms to run to Ruin by the Growth and Increak 
of Weeds, and by ſowing their Corn every Year 


in the promiſcuousor random way, which-occaſion 


it. But for an Example of Induſtry, I here pro- 
poſe the Conduct of a moſt diligent and ingenious 
Improver of his Eſtate, now living in Virginia, 
who is ſo kind as to become my Cuſtomer and 


Correſ pondent. | "= 


| The curious Copy of a Letter, written 17 a ven 
ingenious Gentleman from Virginia, ſhewing the 


ſeveral advantageous Ways be takes to inen | 


bis Eſtate. 


Mr. Elis, 
e. 


1 Received your Favour of the cath o bels 
1742, and ſhould have anſwer'd it ſome Time 
ago, if I could have made any Trials according to 
your Directions ſooner. The three Wheel Drill- 
Plough I alſo received, and the Horſe-break. The 
Drill I ſoon made Trial of, and at one Foot Di 


ſtance, in Auguſt, drill'd eight Rows of Wheat, 


which ſoon came up, and now has a ſtrong Blade 
of 2 Deep- green, and vay: promiling; although K 
is 


n Jan. vos 1 ; 


is up 
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is upon an Oath Stubble, after ſix Crops of To- 
bacco, which we generally get from Ground well 
drefſed (by penning our Cattle fixteen Nights in 


Grain, Immediately after this I plowed up ten 
Acres of Wheat Stubble, and ſowed Indian Peas 


croſs and athwart, in order to bring the Ground 


meaſure dreſs'd the Land, by ſhading it from the 
intenſe Heat of the Sun: And in September l cut 
up the Haulm for my Sheep, which would have 
been much better for the Land, if plowed in; but 
| was apprehenſive it would obſtruct the Drill- 
Plough : Therefore I made it into Hay, and plowed 
up the Ground with the Wheel-plough, which 
made it extremely fine; then .drilPd in Wheat 
again, at a Foot diſtance ; the reſt of my Wheat- 


Corn where the Ground was good, and the Land 
my Tobacco Crop came off laſt Summer, at leaſt 
two hundred and fifty Buſhels : It all looks ſtrong, 
with a broad Blade curling on the Ground, and 
more promiſing than the Year before, though that 
yielded about ten Buſhels for one, notwithſtanding 


the former Occupier told me, and laughed at my 
attempting Things ſo out of the common Road or 
Practice of the chief Planters in this Colony. There- 
fore I hope to have near double the Crop this 
Year, becauſe the Land is better; and by plowing 
our Corn croſs and thwart, and hoeing our Tobacco, 


promiſing z and as I ſha'l hand-hoe it, and plow 


Acres for Barley, and ſhall ſow Saintfoyn with it, 
likewiſe 


AGRICULTURE Inprovedl. 


z Pen), before we ſow Wheat, Barley, or other 


in Hills laid off ſo as to admit our Hook-plough 
into a fine Tilth for the Drill- plough; and in ſome 


Big and Rye I ſow'd in Broad-caſt among my 
It was ſown upon a Fallow of worn out Ground, as 


the Ground was in fine Tilth. I muſt confeſs, the 
drill'd Wheat upon the Wheat Stubble is the moſt 


between the Rows, expect it will yield the better 
Crop at Harveſt. I have prepar'd a Field of ten 
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8 AcnicvLirTurE Improved 
' likewiſe Barley and Lucern, which ſhall, be. ſog'4 
after Steeping, according to your Directions. 

I obſerve in ſeveral Parts of your Books 500 
direct the Sowing or Spreading the ſeveral Sorts of 
Manure, and then Barley and all to be harrowedin 
together: And as that takes much Time and IL 
bour, I have, to remedy that Inconvenience; en- 
_ deavoured to make an Engine Cart, to carry outthe 
Dung, and ſpread it in four Foot Breadth 4 to which 
I propoſe to fix a proper Inſtrument to ſow Whex 
or any other Grain in the broad-caſt Way, and by 
fixing a Pair of Harrows to the Axles to ſpread 
the Dung, ſow the Grain, and harrow it one way 
at the ſame time with only four Harrows, a Driver 
and Follower to attend the Harrows. The Cari 
to he loaded with rotten Dung, and the Seed: boi 
with Grain is contrived to take off at Pleaſure, 
with Grain equal to the Ground that the Load df 
Dung will dreſs; and I think it will be doneing 
more regular Manner than by ſpreading or ſowing, 
as it is now practiſed. I need not ſay any thing u 

| you, that are ſo much the better a Judge of the 
Charge and Trouble that will be ſaved by thy 
Engine, if it anſwers my Expectation. In the 
mean time you are at Liberty, without naming the 
Contriver, to mention the Thing, and let me hex 
how it will be received, if brought to Perfection; 
and then perhaps it will be worth while to ſolicit 
a Patent for the ſole making; which I ſhall truſt v 
you, and allow a reaſonable Share of the Profit. 
l muſt now beg your Patience, while I relate the 
Method I propoſe to put my great Farm into, and 
beg your Advice in any thing I am wrong. As| 
am little experienced in the practic Part, it caond 
be expected I can be ſo proper a Judge in a Matte! 
of ſo great Conſequence. In the firſt Place, I have 
laid off my Fields in twenty - acre Pieces, Wit 


Lanes proper for Carts; and am now incloling the 


* 4 
4 
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AGRICULTURE Tmproved *© 
ame with a Timber Fence z and intend; in the 
Spring, to plant various ſorts of Maſt, in ſtrait 
Rows, for Hedges, that I hope will be fit to ſe- 
cure the Ground by that time the Timber Fence 
decays, and ſhall ſtock my Farm as follows ; to 
wit, Three hundred Head of Black Cattle, forty 
breeding Mares, thirty Sows, and a ſufficient 
Number of Sheep to ſupply my Table; which 
Stock, with the great Quantity of Straw I ſhall 
make, and the Advantage I have of getting rich, 
ſlimy, greaſy Fæces out of the River, which runs 
near ſeven Miles round my Farm, to make an- 
nually Manure for ten Fields, at the Rate of five 
hundred Loads for each Field, twenty Buſhels to 
the Load 3 and by incorporating both Sorts toge- 
ther, under Shelter, fit it for my Engine-Cart : 
And this Ground thus dunged, 1 intend (if I can 
get the Favour of you to ſend me one of the 
Double-ploughs, completely fitted) to plow in 
two Bouts Stitches, till the Ground is fit for the 
Reception of Tobacco, which we plant in May and 
June, as you do Cabbages, at four Feet Diſtance, 
and hoe and hill four times, which generally comes 
into the Houſe early in Auguſt and September, and 
leaves the Ground in the beſt Tilth for any Grain 
whatever; and immediately I ſhall ſow Wheat; 
and upon the Wheat-ſtubble, what you call Bigg, 
which we find a moſt beneficial Grain for various 
Uſes; and upon the Bigg-ſtubble I propoſe to ſow 
Rye, which does not with us require a very rich 
Soil, unleſs we propoſe no other Advantage but 
Straw 3 for unleſs this Grain is fed in our hot 
Country till late in March, it runs intirely into Straw. 
Upon the Rye-ſtubble I propoſe to ſow Indian 
Peas and Buck-wheat; which, if it can be got 
into the Ground by the laſt of July, will be equal 
to the Dreſſing of Dung when it is rolled and 
Plowed in the Oober following; and fo to lie for a 
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Barley and Oat-crop, to be ſowed the March ful 
lowing. And upon this Stubble I propoſe to ſoy 
Turneps, to be fed off the Winter following, and 
then to go into Indian- corn, with two hundred 
Acres more of the natural Ground, which wil 
make in all fourteen hundred Acres, in Toba 


Wheat, Bigg, Rye, Oats, and Barley. There 
of my incloſed Ground will be for Paſturage, Hay, 


Woods, and Dreſſing. This Management wil 
require at leaft .eight Teams and eight Double. 
ploughs, beſides two Teams to attend the Harveſt; 
and as it is impoſſible with us to hire Harveſ. 
people, I ſhall keep an hundred Hands, that wil 
find ſufficient Employment, as I carry on Tobaccy 


and Corn-planting. At the ſame time our Barley 


and Bigg-harveſt begins, the Firſt of June, ſoms 
times ſooner, Rye and Oats next, and Wheat 
about the laſt of the Month, or the Beginning o 
July. Therefore, to prepare the Bigg-ſtubble for 
Rye, the Rye for Peas, and Buck-wheat, the 
Oats and Barley for Turneps, I muſt put al 
my Ploughs to work as foon as the firſt Field 
is cleared of the Grain, and turn my Hogs into 
the Stubble, to gather up all the ſcattered Corn, 
which three hundred Head will ſoon do. From 
this Quantity of Ground, if the Year proves ſe 
ſonable, I may reaſonably expect near two hundred 
Hogſheads of Tobacco, four thouſand Buſhels 0 
Wheat, four thouſand of Bigg, four thouſand of 
Rye, two thouſand of Oats, two thouſand d 
Barley, and ſeven thouſand Buſhels of Indian: 
corn, beſides fattening my Hogs on the Stubbl 
and Buck-wheat. The Ground lies ſo conventent 
to my Barns, that I can eaſily get in twenty 
Waggon- loads a Day, which induces me to be. 
lieve they will be ſufficient ; otherwiſe I can ealil 
aſſiſt them, by putting ſuch Rails to my Dung 
carts as I have ſeen made uſe of in England, 


The 


AGRICULTURE: Ihproved, 11 
The Secret you mentioned, for preventing the 
Fly, Slug, and Snail, deſtroying our ſeedling 
Turneps, I dare fay, accompanied your Letter, 
publiſhed by yourſelf; if not, you would oblige me 
much, juſt to hint to me, and I will make uſe of 
in ſuch a manner, that no Perſon, without your 
Conſent, ſhall know of it, that I'may try it on 
my Tobacco-plants, which is the only Vegetable 
that ſuffers by that ſort of Fly in this Climate. 
You may depend on all Occaſions to hear of 
my Succeſs in any Undertaking, agreeable to your 
Directions. I am very ſenſible of the Roguery 
of the London Corn-chandlers, having hac ten 
Pound ſworth of Seed at a time from Mr. For- 
ward, not worth a Shilling : Therefore, as I de- 
pend much on your Integrity, I muſt deſire the 
Favour of you to procure for me the following 
Things; and, by the firſt London Ship, I will 
ſend you a Bill of Exchange for ten Pounds to 
pay for them, and ſatisfy you for your Trouble. 
Firſt, A complete Double-plough, with a Car- 
riage, as a Sample, to make a ſufficient Number 
for my Farm: And, that I may get into a right 
Sort of Seed, four Buſhels of Sprat-barley; four 
of rathripe Barley; four Buſhels of the beſt Sort 
of Wheat, for my ſandy Land; one Buſhel of 
Horſe-beans 3 ene Buſhel of Rape-ſecd z and, if 
any Money remains, after a Guinea or two for 
m__ rouble, ſend it in what you think moſt 
uſeful. e | | 
I truſt in God, if I ſhall have my Health, I 
ſhall get in great Forwardneſs in one Year more; 
and then I ſhall want your Aſſiſtance to procure 
me a moſt ſkilful Ploughman, and a Perſon uſed to 
luckle Calves and Lambs, and a Dairy-maid to 
ſupply a growing Town near my Farm; in the 
mean time, be pleaſed to let me know if ſuch Ser- 
vants are to be had, upon advancing their Wages 
i a little, 


1 1 
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a little, for a Term of _— 2 tory and'ther 
Paſſage paid. I would have obliged you wich 
| wa of 27 ——— Mill ; but a very i k. 
nious Gentleman having undertaken one, I lad 
aſide my Deſign, till I ſaw his Succeſs; and if in 
Contrivance does not anſwer, I ſhall go on with mim 

and, when complete, I will oblige you. I am 
laughed at for going out of the common Road 
that, till I ſucceed, you need not expect any oth 
_ Correſpondent from this Colony. I am, Sir, 

„„ Your moſt obliged humble Servau 
Pray charge the Poſtage in my Account. 


_ The Character of a certain indolent Farmer, wh 
broke merely by ill managing his Farm. In th 
Gentleman's Letter, all Landlords and Tenant 
of Farms may behold, in part, what is incumben 
to be done by them, viz. the Improvement « 
their Land, by ſtudying, after his Example, © 
make or purchaſe new and better Inſtruments d 
Husbandry, than we have in moſt Places at pre 
ſent; the beſt ways of plowing and ſowing a right 
Seed, in a manner molt agreeable to their Ground, 

and at a time of Year moſt ſuitable to their differ 
ent Soils ; the fort of Cattle that will anſwer t 
the greateſt Profit; and, in particular, how 1 
come by the moſt ſkilful Ploughmen, and- other 
Men and Maid-ſervants ; and many other thing, 
that will turn to their greateſt Account; which 
leads me to make ſome Obſervations on a contra 
ſort of indolent Farmer, whoſe Character take 
follows; viz. This Farmer, and his ill Practice 
I and many others knew; for he was a frequent 
Subject of Talk in his Neighbourhood, becauk 
firſt, he ſeldom gave his Land more than hall 
Plowings, which always occaſioned a rough Til 
at Sowing-time, and the Produce of wretched 
Crops of Grain and Graſs ; for by ſuch a ro 
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Gur Tilth, he buried part of his Seed, that never 
grew 3 and by not killing the Weeds thoroughly by 
often and good Plowings, they fometimes got ſuch 
Dominion as to weaken his Crops. Secondly, He 
owed his Ground feveral Years together, without 
giving it Reſt to be ſweetened and cleaned by Fal- 
lowing once in three or four Tears; which wore it 
out, and brought it into ſuch a Barrenneſs, as bred 
the Black Bennet-weed, the Thiſtle, the Horſe- 
gold, the Poppy, wild Sorrel, Chick-weed, May- 
weed, Cliver, and others. Thirdly, To keep 
down theſe Weeds, I have ſeen this very Man, 
with a Weed-hook, cutting up Thiſtles on a Sun- 
day. Fourthly, By not getting his Ground in 
right Order, with good Plowings, in due time, 
he was obliged: to ſow his Seed later than moſt 
others, which made his Barley and his Lent-grain 
run into Straw, more than it would have done, had 
he ſowed it earlier; and at laſt became ripe after that 
of his Neigbours, who ſowed their Seed more 
forward, to his great Loſs ; becauſe the Days were 
ſhorter, and the Nights longer, than before; which 
expoſed his Grain more to the Damage of Rains 
and Dews, and leſs to Drying and Hardening. 
Fifthly, He never full-drefled his Ground, which 
made him have lean Crops. Sixthly, For want 
of ſowing Clover, or other artificial Graſs-ſeeds, in 
a ſufficient Quantity, his Horſes, and other Cattle, 
were always poor; and the firſt not able to plow 
his Ground to a right Depth, capable of extir- 
pating and killing the deep-rooted Weeds. Seventh- 
ly, He kept a greater Number of Sheep than his 
Farm could maintain, notwithſtanding he had a Com- 
mon near him, which being every Day full ſtocked 
with other Farmers Sheep, his ſixty would not bear 
Folding, without pining and growing lean, for 
want of a Bait every Day with good Graſs in an 
incloſed Field; for you muſt know this F 2 
I ive 
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his Neighbours, and evade the Penalty of the 


| Tenants, to provoke them to practiſe Good huſband 


RT 


— 4 \ | þ 
HE. 4. 


lived in the Chelturn · country, where Land is n 
ſo good as in the open Field Vale- countries; and 
thus he came by the Loſs of moſt of his Flock in 
one Summer and Winter, that died by the Hunger. 
rot. Eighthly, He ſeldom or never changed his 
Seed, which now-and-then was the Cauſe of ; 
ſmutty Crop of Wheat. Ninthly, This Farmer 
was ſo covetous of Time, that he has bound and 
carried his Wheat-ſheaves into his Barn on a San. 
day, by Hand- carriage, when they lay in a Field 
contiguous to it; and, indeed, would do as much 
Work on a Sunday as another Day, where Shame 
and the Law did not prevent it. Tenthly, When 
an Opportunity offered that he could pilfer fron 


Law, he ſeldom was wanting in doing it: But, a 
laſt, this Miſcreant met with his juſt Deſert ; for he 
run out a conſiderable deal of Money, and broke, 


For theſe Reaſons it highly concerns Landlords to T 
make a right Choice of Tenants, by ſtrialy in- WW Cent 
quiring into their Character at the Place they came WW 7 
from; for a bad Tenant, notwithſtanding all the The 
Covenants that can be crouded into a Leaſe, mij pub! 
do a great Damage to his Farm, by his Ignorance, i © 
his Poverty, or his Roguery : By the latter many WW © 
ways; one of which I have heretofore given a ſhot WW © » 
Account of; how a Tenant, that was obliged ol © ©! 
quit his Farm, ſowed wild Oats, in the Night: timo © "a 
for Revenge, to hurt the ſycceeding ane, an in 
oblige the Landlord to abate Rent for the fam t 
But when a Farm happens to be lett to an induſir- an 
ous, ſkilful, honeſt Tenant, he deſerves good Er Tt 
couragement, becauſe his right Management b l 8 
Benefit to the Landlord, himſelf, and, indeed, u not! 
the Nation in general : An Inſtance of which Wor 
ſhall give in the following Account. © © 
The Encouragement that a certain Lord gave iu vl © ve 

an 
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This was done by an Jriſb Nobleman, who wiſely 
conſulted thoſe-whoſe Province it was to know Im- 
provements in Huſbandry better than himſelf, be- 
cauſe they made it their main Buſineſs to find out 
thoſe Secrets that might be of Advantage to their 
Country; as one of our News- papers mentions it, 
dated the 14th of May 1744. in theſe Words :— 
« The Right Honourable the Earl of Clanrickard, 
« deſigning to give 'one hundred and fifty 
« Pounds, to be diſtributed in Premiums, for the 
« Encouragement of Huſbandry, to the Tenants 
« of his Lordſhip's Eſtate, has wrote to the Se- 
« cretary of the Dublin Society, to requeſt that 
« the Society will communicate to him what may 
« be moſt proper to encourage, in order to raiſe 
« a Spirit of Emulation and Induſtry in that Part 
« of the Country where his Lordthip's Eſtate 
s. hes.” ö 3 | 
The Encouragement given by the Iriſh Nobility, 
Gentry, and others, to the Dublin Society, for pro- 
moting the moſt uſeful Art of Huſbandry. 
The following Words were inſerted in one of our 
public News- papers, viz, ——-** This Week the 
Dublin Society returned Thanks, in a public 
% Manner, to the Nobility, Gentry, and others, 
who have ſo generouſly ſubſcribed for enabling 
* the Society to give Premiums for the Encou- 
© ragement of Huſbandry and other uſeful Arts 
in this Kingdom. The Sum ſubſcribed amounted 
to fix hundred and eleven Pounds fix Shillings 
* and Six-pence, Me 7 
The Encouragement given by the King of France to 
bis Subjefts, for promoting Good-huſbandry.———In 
another of our public News-papers are theſe 
Words:“ Ir is ſaid the King of France en- 


5 courages it ſo, that he ſells Corn cheaper than 
e or any other can, beſides finding his Army 
and People. Alſo, that if any one does a 

oh Farmer 
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16 AGRICULTURE wet 
Farmer Damage, ha is more ſeverely puniſhed hen 


i 


than if he did it to any other common, Perſgy, 
And, indeed, it is very juſt it ſhould be ſo, . fin 
on the Farmer's Crops of Grain and Hay, on hi 


breeding and feeding of Beaſts and Fowls, and g 


o 


the Fruits of his Land, Oc, depend the Richezg 


/ 


a Nation. 


_ Why Farmers, more than any . radeſmen, fooul 
be protected by the Laws of the Land againſ# the Re 


pine and Oppreſſion of vile Perſons. —— The Good 


and Chattels of the Farmer are more than any othe 


Traders expoſed to the Rapine of Thieves, and 
to the Oppreſſions of vile Perſons, becauſe of hi 
dead and live Goods lying abroad in Fields and 
Woods, and in moſt Places at ſuch Diſtances, tha 
they may even in the Day-time do him a great dei 


of Harm unknown to him: But in the Night. tim 


they have a much greater Opportunity of doing 
him Miſchief, either by ſtealing his Grain, ſteal. 
ing or maiming his Cattle, or pilfering his Fruit, 
his Fiſh, his Wood, or many other Things. One 
Example of this happened at Gaddeſden (as I an 
informed) in Queen. Anne's time, when an idle 
luſty Fellow, named Daniel Freeman, was told, 
by way of Friendſhip, by a Yeoman of 1001.4 
Tear, that it was a Preſling-time, and he would 
be preſſed for a Soldier, if he did not keep cloſe to 
work. Now it happened, that this very Felloy 
was pricked down to be preſſed by another Perſon: 
However, the Rogue ſuſpecting, from the Words 
of the above Intimation, that the Yeoman was the 
fole Occaſion of it, he, one Night, cut the Sinews 
of two of his Plough-horſes, as they were at Grals, 
in the fore great Point of the Horſes Thighs, that 
intirely ſpoiled one, and crippled the other, But 
this Villainy availed him nothing; for, after It 
had been ſurrounded in a Houſe, he was forced i 


ſurrender, and was ſent for a Soldier. | 
35 LE Another 


to att. 
Place 
ordin: 
Woot 
maint 


ol thi 


L Another Farmer, ſince that, having. a blind 
eMon, cart-horſe grazing in his Home-cloſe, ſome. Per- 
fine n, out of Malice, drove the Beaſt into a Dell - 


hole that was in the ſame Field, made by a former 

enant's digging Chalk out of the Earth to dreſs 
his Ground with y wherein, by the Vehemency of 
the Fall, the Horſe's great fore-part Joint of his 


Thigh was ſo cut by Flint-ſtones that lay in the 
+ Rs Wborrom of the Hole, as made him of no Service 
004; WW: frerwards. Others, out of the ſame wicked Prin- 
other eiple, lame our Sheep or Cows, break our Gates, 
and stilles, and Hedges; and fome, out of Covetouſneſs, 
f his ri ſteal our Wheat, as it lies in Stacks in the 


Fields, our Barley, our Peas, and our Beans, our 
Poultry, or any thing elſe that they can come at, 
and carry away, free of the Penalty of the Law. 
| know a Perſon, living at this time, that has 


oing reigned theſe 30 Years in getting Part of his Live- 
teal hood by ſtealing of Sheep 3 and although he has 


been detected, and taken ſeveral times into Cuſto- 
dy, yet the Farmers have, for a Treat, or ſome 
other trivial Conſideration, releaſed him, and ſer 
him free again: Which ferved to harden him in his 


ol, Wickednefs; for he went on in the ſame ſtealing 
Trade, even after the Act of Parliament com- 
uld menced for making ſuch Thievery Felony : But if 
e to be had been ſent to Gaol, and afterwards got re- 


lov Wileaſed, they were apprehenſive he would revenge 
on: their taking the Advantage of the Law againit 
rds bim, and fo perhaps become the Ruin of a poor 
the WI Tenant. — Others had rather loſe their Goods 


than be at the Charge of going 20 or more Miles 


als, to attend a Proſecution, as it ſometimes is to tho 
hat Place of the Aſſizes.— Others will not proſecute 
ordinary Thieves that live by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, 
Wood, Poultry, Swine, Cc. and have Families to 
maintain by this very Trade, leſt they (being Part 
0: the Pariſh) be bound afterwards to maintain 


their 
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their Families, as is the Condition of many Place 
in England. — Others, when Thieves ate take 
and proſecuted, and come to their Trial, they by 
ing for their Lives, no Evidence will nor oughty 
be taken, but what is very clear; and where it i 
ſo againſt one, either through Miſtakes, or wild 
Omiſſions, it is deficient againſt five; by which 
means moſt of thoſe few that come to Trial ar 
found Not guilty. Again (as a judicious Write 
obſerves), when they are upon Trial, and the En. 
_ dence clear againſt them, either the Jury are tende 
of their Neighbour's Life, or elſe ſome good Fri 
or other appears, that it is found but Petit La. 
ceny; or elſe the Thief has his Clergy, or by fone 
ſuch Shift or Means, or Evaſion, he gets off; f 
that it may be, as it often happens, a Thief comg 
five or fix times to his Trial, or at leaſt to 
before he is hanged ; during which time he gron 
more ſubtile, and educates many others in the ſan: 
Profeſſion, and teacheth them all manner of Trick 
and Devices, not only to effect their Intentions, bit 


od 
plain 
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main 
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to avoid the Puniſhment, RET. Bi 
To remedy which, if the Law is made more u vill 
the Farmer's Favour than it is at preſent, that al ve h 
. Offences committed againſt him ſhould- be mot on w 
ſeverely puniſhed, than if committed againſt 1 ſome 
other Tradeſmen or Dealers, and he more indulged i bette 
in the Charge of Proſecution than others; I hum [ver 
bly conceive it would be a great means tb dem vith 
Thieves from doing him Damage, either by Nigit to p: 
or by Day.- For there is no more certain aud the 
pernicious Enemy to the Husbandman's Thrit i time 
than Man himſelf. They rob and ſteal from, o- codil 
preſs, malign, injure, perſecute, and devour on fle «| 
another, to the Decay of Arts and Sciences, and they 
even to the Ruin of whole Families of ingenio ol You 
and induſtrious Men; every one ſtriving to bull 00 t 
our 


up his Houſe, and raiſe his Family, by the Rui 
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nd Decay of his Neighbours, But our only Com- 
Naint is againſt the common and ordinary ſort of 
vile Perſons, that live after a moſt ſordid manner, 
and ſeek not Wealth nor Greatneſs, but only to 
maintain themſelves in a moſt deſpicable, lazy Lind 5 
x Life, by filching and ſtealing from their honeſt 
and laborious Neighbours z and againſt ſuch, that 
though they ſteal not, yet oppreſs, oppugn, and 
injure thoſe that are more induſtrious than them- 
elves. — What a great Loſs and Inconvenience it 
is to be confined to dwell by ill Neighbours !: 
How it multiplies our Cares, and increaſes our La- 
bours, and leſſens our Stock and Profits! How . 
are we diſquieted at the Sight of them! And how 
are our Fruits deſtroyed, and our Corn ſpoiled, by 
them, and their Children and Cattle, who are con- 
tinual Treſpaſſers ! eſpecially if they think we are 
ſo peaceably given as to put up ſmall Injuries, or 
that we are unwilling to ſeek Remedies worſe than 
the Diſeaſe, againſt theſe Enemies of our Good-hul- 
bandry, and of our otherwiſe moſt happy Life. 
But, to prevent theſe, it is to be hoped Laws 

will be eſtabliſhed in the Farmer's Favour, which 
we humbly leave our grand Patriots to confider of; 
on whom we Ruſtics, depend for good and whol- 
ſome ones to preſerve our Intereſts ; which will the 
better capacitate us to ſerve his Majeſty, and an- 
ſwer his Occaſions with our Fortunes, as well as 
with our Lives; and will alſo the better enable us 
to pay our Rents to them, and improve theirs and 
the whole Kingdom's Revenue. In the mean 
time ſome Policy may be uſed to charm theſe Cro- 
codiles, to make theſe Furies Friends; pleaſe a lit- 
tle their Natures, and feed their Humours in what 
they delight : By being thus their ſeeming Friends, . 
you may command them ; and they will be as rea- 
dy to ſerve you, as to perſecute another Neigh- 
bour, that leſs deen only becauſe he uſes 1 

| 2 e 
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the fame Method of Policy. If they lose thy 
Bllies, invite them often: Be ſure to pleaſe they 
That are moſt capable of doing you Hurt: Why 
ever they delight in, pleaſe chem in it; and you 
have done enough; for you know not what tert 
you may have of z Neighbour's Help. Thien 
may ſometimes: aſſault you's ſometimes” yu u 
want ſome particular Inſtrument chat your Nyigh 
bour hath, without which, or whilſt you go f 
ther, you ſuffer great Loſs; and what a fad chi 
it would be to be denied? d 

. Mow the learned Mr. Boyle encouraged Arti u 
Sciences. — This honourable and juſtly famed Phils 
ſopher is well known, by his printed Works, to hat 
been one of the moſt conſiderable Men in his time ſi 
his great Knowlege in Natural Philoſophy,” for ti 
Piety, and for his encouraging of Arts and Sciehet 
Sc. Which laſt he had ſuch a Veneration for; thi 
he :now-and-then gave twenty or thirty Guinea u 
Travellers for Secrers that had been well atteſidl 
as believing that Perſons of leſs Learning than hin 
ſelf had, might find out and be Maſters of fuct 
ſerviceable Secrets that he could not diſcover ;'t 
teaſt, that ſuch Secrets might help his great 
Knowlege to improve them to a higher degree d 
Uſeſulneſs: So that Travellers came more fatisfat- 
torily off with him, who was a Minifter of Stat, 
chan Edmund Spencer did with the Lord Treaſure! 
Cecil; who being ordered, by Queen Elizabeth, t 
give him 5007. 'in conſideration of this ingemiob 
Perfon's Poverty, and of the Poem that he pre 
ſented her with ; this Lord, inſtead of giving hn 
Five hundred, gave him only One hundred, telling 
her Majeſty What! would ſhe give ſo much 
Money for à Song ?—— This he is ſaid to hate 
taken ſo much to heart, that he contracted a de 
Melancholy, which foon after brought his Life i 
a' Period, Auno Dom, 1598. though he was of 
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coonted the firſt: of our Engle F 


cellent Lingui 


« thing wort | 
% vellers.”—o—Bur-it is likewiſe more neceſſary 

than ordinary to protect a Farmer againſt Thieves 
and Inſulters rather than Tradeſmen, becauſe moſt 
of the Farmers live in ſingle Houſes,” remote-frgm 
Towns and Villages, and therefore are more ſia- 
ble to be robbed and inſulted In our Village 
of Caddeſden, becauſe it lies three Miles diſtant 
from the neareſt Market: town where a Juſtice of 
Peace lives, ſome of the Inhabitants are every 
now · and then inſulted to a very high Degree by 


Vagrants. I have ſeen one of theſe that begged, 
having but one Hand, throw a Stone with che 
other againſt a creditable Woman, becauſe ſne 
would not reheve him; and had it hit her in ſome 
Part, was big enough to kill her: Another, with a 
ſham plaiſter'd Arm, clapt his Foot between the 
Door and the Threſhold to prevent ſhutting it, 
when he ſaw there was an Opportunity to get ſome- 
thing by his Swearing, and inſulting'Impudence (a 
reigning ſort of Villainy), as knowing, at the worſt, 
it will be only the Stocks, or other light Puniſh- 
ment; and even this they are hardly afraid of in 
fuch By-parts, becauſe a Conſtable at a Diſtance is 
difficult to get, and then it will coft a Pariſh'con- 
iderably to proſecute theſe Villains. Others of 
them keep Dogs that will nimbly ſeize our Poultry 
for their Maſters to carry off; and this they eaſily 
do, as the Hens ftraggle in our Fields. But it is 
to be hoped the Legiſlature, this next Seſſion, will, 
„ 1 1 
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When they amend the Black Act, level 4 fett 
inſt all choſe Vagrants who ſhall in a0 
t or damage Farmers. 
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The Author's Anſwer to that Part of the % 


_ ginia Letter relating to Inſects damaging ybug 


Tobacco and Sugar- plants 3 and the great S] 
that the American Gentleman's Engine may do u 
aa. 1 59903 eee D Alt 
„ u Gallen, zen pn it 
J7 OUR. Letter of the 17th of January lift! 
1 received on the 22d Inſtant; and among it 
many Articles find ane, that in particular you & 
ſire ro be reſolved in: And, indeed, this your C 
rioſity has led you into a Matter of the greateſt ln 
portance; ſuch a one that I ſhould not impan, 
was it not that I know you to be a Perſon, of Ji 
tice, Honour, and Generofity : And therefor, 
without heſitating, I am very proud of this Op 
portunity to pleaſure you with one of the molt pro- 
ficable Receipts I am Maſter of; and that you may 
enjoy it with the greater Expedition, I have take 
this early Opportunity to convey it to you, in hope 
it may do you many hundred Pounds worth of Se: 
vice, in ſecuring your young Tobacco- plants, fron 
the Damage of the Flies, which in your hot Cour 
try I ſhould think are more than ordinary liabſ 
to commit their Rapine, and ſpoil your Cop 
while they are in their Infant Growth. Howev 
this will infallibly ſecure not only your Tobacco 
plants, but likewiſe Crops of Turneps, 


* 
* 


; of Tarneps, Rp 
Flax, Hemp, artificial Graſſes, or any other Fil. 


the Damage of the F ly, the Slug, the Shell - ſaal, 
the Worm, Se. while in their firſt and tender 
Sprouting ; and, at the ſame time it is thus 5 


vegetable, and all manner of Garden-ware, fron 
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he Antidote, it will become a fertile Manure for 
any Ground ir is laid on. It is no Powder, may be 
had at any time of the Year with you, and is a; 
cheap Ingredient that will withſtand the Power of 
Rains; for if they fall, preſently after its Applica- 
tion, for a Week together, it will ſtilb have the 
tefired Effect, provided it is laid on ſoon enough: 
Which Secret I am willing to impart to you, upon 
this Condition, That, if it anſwers my Pretenſions, 


you will pay me —— otherwiſe nothing; which is 

putting the Matter on ſo fair an Iflue, that 1 hope 
„ WE there is no room for Exception. And I do aſſure 
aſt you, I have thought this Secret of ſuch high Im- 
E 1 BE rortance, that I never yet diſcovered it to any 
u vore than two Gentlemen, one of whom lives in 
0 England, the other in Antigua; for the latter, I 
d celvered the Receipt to — Eſq; a great Mer- 
da, chant in London, who ſent it about tix Weeks ago 
quo his Correſpondent, for ſecuring his Sugar- plants 
fore from a certain Inſe& that breeds in the Ground, 
Or MMM und after ſome time acquires a ſort of Shell-wings, 
PO BY that makes it the more capable of doing Miſchief 
002) in leſs time than if it had none; for which Receipt 
ake he has given me his Word of Fidelity, that I ſhall 
ot only receive from his Correſpondent, 
S. but 2 Contribution from all the Gentlemen in the 
rom land, if it anſwers the Purpoſe. Upon the ſame 
0U Footing J ſend the like to you, that in caſe it does 
adde WY the Feat, and if any other Gentleman in your Parts 
ob wake uſe of it with the like Succeſs, then I hope 
90's BY you will be ſo much my Friend as to endeavour a 
cel" Oh like Contribution from them; who, I am per- 
e; ſuaded, are Perſons ready to encourage ſerviceable 
Eg. Arts and Sciences, as they enjoy what they now do 
Joo partly by Improvements formerly made in Agricul- 
105 ture; to which Art I have not a little added, as 
Bi by its preſent Practice in Zurope plainly appears. 


And I hope to be further inſtrumental in this pro- 
| fitable 
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World —— Monthly Bookeof th - 


mon one, even as Soot in time paſt, through Igo. 


» 4 
+ . ' 


Stable and boundlefs Ar, by Sending; 
which 1 have nom begun, and finiſhed: the. fr 


ready for the Preſs, that are 0-0 di. 
as any of my former Monthly Books were ; fol 


am, by one means or other, almoſt daily 


Improvements of one kind: or other, by Thaw: 
ſpond 
| Oe. ee e follows; W. 4 


ents, and my own and Neighbours Profle 


gredient may appear at firſt a trivial 3 


rance, was thrown away to Dunghils z at this time 
it is found to be of ſuch Efficacy, that the Aſſy 
rance of a Crop of Turneps, &c. was never right 
ly given, till this was diſcovered, and made uſe of, 
which, when publicly known in England and elſe 
where, will do infinite Service. Nor 1s it tobe 
wondered at, that ſometimes the greateſt things an 
ſeen to be uced by the moſt common, a 


- Biſhop Berkley juſtly oblerves in his Treatiſe an 


Tar-water lately publiſhed ; where at Pag. 11. he 


has theſe Words: The Folly of Man rateth 


<< Things by their Scarceneſs ; but Providence hath 
made the moſt uſeful things moſt common.“ 


And a happy Diſcovery this is; for in ſome Year 


moſt of the Turnep and Rape-crops in particuls 
have been ruined by the Fly and the Slug, not- 
withſtanding Farmers have 79-/0zon the Seed two ot 
three times in one Seaſon. And (what is alſo ver} 
valuable in this Ingredient) it does not taint not 


burn the Vegetable, like Soot or Lime; nor is it 
Virtue to be waſhed out, like them or Tobacco- 


daſt, Malt-duſt, or Oil-cake-powder ; nor are 1s 
Parts ſmoothed by the repeated Fall of Rains, and 
rendered ineffectual, like them or Chaff; but wil 
retain its Virtue a long time in all Weathers. - 
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As to your Cart- machine to ſow Dung and 
Corn, and harrow them in at the ſame time, I like 
t extremely well; but then it muſt be a ſort of 
pulverized Dung, ſuch as the Kentiſhmen for the 
moſt part make uſe of, by digging up Mould un- 
der or cloſe to their Hedges, or elſewhere, and 
mixing it with long Dung out of Yards, Stables, 
Cow-houſes, and Hog-ſtyes, and with ſmall Chalk 
or Lime. This, by turned Incorporaticns with 
Lime, will be reduced into a ſhort Body, fine 
enough to be . ſown, and ſpread out of a Cart, 
and worked by Harrows. It is certainly doing the 
thing in the greateſt Perfection, becauſe it will 
ſow Seed and Dung, and work all in a regular 
manner; and I think is perfectly neceſſary ; for 
there are thouſands of Quarters of Corn loſt in one 
Year by the Application of long Dung, that 
choaks the Seed, and hinders its coming up, and 
which cannot through its Bulkineſs aſſiſt all the 
hne thread y Roots of the Grain, which a finer Sort 
vill; and will not ſmut the Wheat-crop, like raw 
long Dung; for Dung, thus managed in a right 
manner, may be ſaid ro be cured. Seed alſo ſowed 
wrong, is the Cauſe of great Loſſes. If, therefore, 
you think fit ro ſend the Model over, I ſhall exe- 
cute your Orders in the exacteſt manner I can; and 
eve you my Promiſe, I will take no Advantage of 
It to your Prejudice, but do all I can to promote 
your Intereſt, who ſo juſtly merit it. The 
new-faſhion Dairy-tackle may be of Uſe to you; 
and, in time, I hope to oblige you with an Account 
of an improved Cart or Waggon. You ſhould 
have another ſort of Drill-ploygh, and another ſort 
of Horſe-break, ſent you over, than that you have 
ready, for very good Reaſons; as likewiſe the 
Turnep-ſheim, a Marſh or Bog-plough, a Trench- 
"g-plough, and the new-invented Swing-plough, 
at your large Farm may be completely I - 
| or 
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for upon the Variety of Inſtruments of Husbandry 
depends the main Part of the Farmer's Profit, be. 
cauſe he can employ a Tool according to the Na. 
ture of his Ground and the Weather. Bur ſo far 
as you have proceeded turns my Reſpect into 
Admiration, to find you ſo inventing and pene. 
trating into Improvements, and repoſing a Conf. 
dence in me a Stranger; when. our Engliſh, that 
have far a better Opportunity, neglect many of 
the main Things needful to theirs and their Poſte. 
rity's Intereſt. Surely this dull, ſupine Spirit of 
Indolency reigns more in England, than in fone 
other Countries. We have no Occaſion to ſend ty 
Ruſſia and Italy for Flax and Hemp, to Franc fo 
Wine and Brandy, to Norway for Deals and Maſt, 
nor for many other Things into foreign Parts, if they | 
we would more ſtudy and practiſe Improvementsa: WW Word 
home: But fo far from this, that even I, who hare would 
done, and am like to do more, conſiderable Service Is my 
to my Country, am forced to ſell my Copies to the or Git 
Bookſeller for a Song, becauſe I cannot come by Years 
better Encouragement ; for I could never met WW furely 
with any Bookſeller in London, beſides Mr, Osborn, tlemen 
who would give me ſo much as five Guineas for WW by an 
each Monthly Copy, that I am generally three BW their $ 
Months about compoſing, and writing fair for the Uſage 
Preſs, where he has 750 of theſe Books printed WW rate Cl 
from each Monthly Copy, that he ſells for 25. + | 
piece; and this chiefly becauſe they are ſo ignorant 
of a Book of Husbandry as not to know its Worth; 
and it is this Bookſeller's mean Price, I muſt own, 
that cramps the Sinews of my Endeavours for tit 
public Good, in a great degree. 
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The copy of a ſecond Letter from Virginia. 


= $1 R, FTiinia, June 6th, 1744. 
5 Ncloſed I ſend you a Bill for ten Pounds, accord- 
Lig to my Promiſe, to be applied according to 
my Letter ſent this Spring. I have not time to 
add, but Hie 7 1 

. I am your moſt obliged Servant. —— 


This honourable Gentleman, as well as ſome 
other Gentlemen-planters of Virginia, and New- - 
England, J have juſt Reaſon to praiſe for worthy, 
honeſt, generous Gentlemen, as by their ingenious 
Correſpondence, and punctua! Payments to me, 
they have made it appear; and I would take their 
Words of Honour with as much Satisfaction as I 
would any other Gentleman's in England: And it 
is my rea] Belief, that if any Man or Woman, Boy 
or Girl, thinks it their Intereſt to go over for four 
Years into either of theſe Colonies, they may as 
ſurely depend on the Veracity of any of theſe Gen- 
tlemens Promiſes and Agreements, as on any made 
by an honeſt Gentleman in Exgland; and for which 
their Service they will give great Wages, and good 
Uſage, while they live wich them in theſe tempe- 
tate Climates. 9 
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m 
Of Meadow: Ground. 


* E Bumage that Meadow-grounds are ſubject 
to. Th:re are two Sorts of Meadow- 
grounds, the Upland meadow, and the Vale-mea- 
Cow, Sc. The firſt is generally freer from Moſs, 
Ruſh, and other Excreſcences, than the laſt ; yet 
E 23 both 
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both Meadows, as well as plowed: Ground, ae WM cauſe 
quickly ruined, if not husbanded. The Upland. 


meadow, tho? leſs ſubject to run into Moſs than Ho 
the low wet Sort, will acquire this foul and mot Sve 
prejudicial Weed, if Means are not uſed to pre. fine V 
vent it; tor all ſorts of Graſs-grounds will, mo and + 
or leſs, moſs, as Iron ruſts ; and the more, if it i theſe 
every Year mowed, and not dreſſed; becauſe Mor BW fad C. 
grows · the cloſeſt together of any Vegetable; in ated a 
Roots miſs hardly any Part of the Ground tha 300 . 
they do not draw Virtue from, to nouriſh their ſome 
Growth; which conſequently muſt ſtarve the Roo Wi theſe 
of the Graſs, where this ill Neighbour reigns Ma. after u 
ter, and gets the Dominion; which reminds me of Ants, 
a bad Husbandman's Management in this reſpet, prodię 
Boro an Upland-meadow was ſpoiled by Vioſs, — both 
This upland incloſed level Meadow I knew ven WW there 1 
well, and that its Graſs was ruined merely by Bad. them. 
husbandry, becauſe it was occupied by its earclek ff to 
idle Owner, with ſeveral other Fields of plowed [troy | 
Grounds; who, indeed, was a perfect Sor, as his lings, 
| Behaviour at an Alehouſe in particular proved him by a 
to be; for here it was notoriouſly known, that be that el 
would commonly fit and drink in ſuch a covetou ! Fark, 
manner, as to tell another in Company it was his tat pc 
Turn to drink, before it really was; which Court WW 8'0v 1 
of Life led him into ſuch Neglect of his Farm, bald! 
that it ſoon run to Ruin; and, indeed, at laſt winde that, 
him; for his Farm was fold to pay his Debts, Buy, iſ tbe Be: 
a little before this happened, to clear off the MoH mix 
this five Acre- field had acquired, that grew | ceſtors 
high as to reach up to the Ancles of a Perſon that this me 
walked in it, he got a Bull to be baited in til ies o 
Meadow, to kill the Moſs by its Trampling, zu Hills! 
that of the Dogs and Men. But this, though il wie ha 
might be faid to check it, did not near cure ti een a 
for the Moſs grew and increaſed ſo powerful, 3s a by the 
A 5 „ cal 


that do 
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cauſe this Field to return no more than half a Load 
of Hay, in all, in one whole Summer. 
| How three hundred Acres of Grazing- ground were 


aver-run with Mole or Ant- hills; and how another 


fne Vale Grazing-ground was in the ſame Condition: 
and bow they were both cured. The firſt of 
theſe that I have heretofore mentioned, was the 
fad Caſe of Part of a moſt large noble Park, ſitu- 
ated about eighty Miles diſtant from London, where 


200 Acres were over- run with Mole or Ant- hills 


ſome ſingle ones of which were a Cart -· load; for as 


theſe are commonly firſt made by the Moles, and 


afterwards poſſeſs'd by innumerable Companies of 
Ants, they by long Poſſeſſion increaſe them to a 
prodigious Bigneſs; and ſtood ſo cloſe together, 
both in this Park and in the Vale-meadow, that 


there was hardly any vacant level Ground between 


them, Upon this the Lord's Steward applied him- 
ſelf to me for a proper Plough, to cut up and de- 
ſtroy theſe Ant- hills; and, for only twenty Shil- 
lings, I helped him to a complete ſtrong one, made 


by a rare Workman, after the neweſt Faſhion, 


that effectually anſwered his End, by clearing the 
Park, in a little time, of theſe peſtiferous Hills, 
that poiſoned the Grazing- ground; for where theſe 
grow in abundance, there is but little Graſs on their 
bald Heads, and not much on their Sides; and 
that, as is very probable, may be unwholſome to 
the Beaſts, as the Dung of the Ants, with their Piſs, 
s mixed among it. So that the Lord and his An- 
ceſtors muſt have ſuſtained a very great Loſs by 
this means, becauſe they certainly loſt vaſt Quan- 
lities of Graſs or Hay, in ſo many Years that theſe 
Hills have been making, which they would other- 
wiſe have enjoyed, had the Place where theſe ſtood 
been a clear level Graſs-ground, as now it is made, 
dy the main Help of this excellent Ant-hill-plough, 


that does more Work in one Day than twenty Men 


can 


- \ 
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can do, Thus both theſe Grounds were cleared ot 


ere cleared ve, 

theſe odious Hills; which when I behold in any et 

incloſed Place, I am ready to believe the Poſleflor I that 

to be a very negligent Perſon, or a very ignoran the D 

one; but thoſe that take them away, and Cure the Book 


Ground of them, to be as diligent and wiſe, be. ;y P 
cauſe they do not grudge to lay out a Peny to ge thouſ 
a Pound, which, in this reſpect, may be juſtly ſaid ſocks 
of ſuch. But the Work does not end here; the ll 043+ 

plowing and cutting up of theſe Ant- hills by thi 


enjOY 
Plough, with the Help of another cheap Inſtr. Wy 
ment, was not all the Cure. After all theſe were and w 
cut through, Men with Forks and Shovels laid the Land 
Earth in Heaps in this Park, to be burnt to Aſhes: be thi 
Then Graſs-ſeeds were ſown over all the Ground, only t. 
and harrowed in, and the Aſhes ſown on them; bring 
which not only nouriſhed the ſprouting Grafs-roots, br let! 
but bred a Honeyſuckle graſs beſide 3 ſo that in WM pear te 
two or three Years time the Place, where theſe them 1 
_ naſty foul Ant-hills ſtood, became full. furniſhed where 
with a moſt excellent Grais. But tho” this Lord's Grafs- 
Steward took the Method of burning his Ant-hill comm 
into Aſhes, to improve the Ground by them, the that © 
other Lord's Ploughman did not; for here, after the WW But as 
 Ant-hills were all plowed, and cut from the Surface, WW that b 
Men tollowed, and with Forks and. Shovels laid Meado 
the Earth in ſuch large Parcels as rotted in time; Wil proceec 
and, when rotted enough, it was ſpread over ihe Will of Ma 
Ground, to encourage and aſſiſt the Growth of Wl Lands. 
young Graſs, that naturally and ſpontaneouſly How 
came up. Thus both Places, that lay above 2 This G 
hundred Miles diſtant from each other, were in- Farm i 
tirely cured of theſe great old Ant-hills, and the if dow, t. 
Ground thereby brought into a fine level Condi BI Pond i 
tion, whercon grew afterwards the beſt of Grais. tacle fo 
Since which another Lord has done the ſame, b) viſe ſt 
ſending for one of theſe Ploughs, and clearing 1 bere no 
Park in Ox/ori/hire, by it, of thoſe Ant-hills that 


cept ſy 


have, 
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have, time out of mind, been increaſing ; and now 
enjoys the Benefit of a great deal of good Ground, 
that before lay waſte. And yet for all this, and 

| the public Notice that I have given in my former 
Books, that I furniſh this Sort of Ant-hill-plow to 
any Perſon at a very cheap Price ; there are many 
thouſand Acres of Ground ſtill moſt ſhamefully 
ſtocked with theſe Ant-hills, that do not yield their 
Owners a Quarter of that Profit that they might 
enjoy, if they were ſerved as the aforeſaid Lands 
were, How ſtupid, then, muſt theſe Perſons be, 
and wanting to their own Intereſt, who let their 
Land lie ſo abuſed by ſuch Ant-hills, and yet may 
be thus eaſily cleared of them! Surely, if it was 
only to avoid the Ridicule and Cenſure they juſtly 
bring them! Ives under, from paſſant Travellers, 
| for letting ſuch a wild Sight of filthy Ant-hills ap- 
pear to them, one would think it enough to incite 
them to remedy this great Evil in all haſte for 
where many of them lie expoſed (as many do in 
Graſs-grounds but a few Miles off London), the 
common Queſtion is, Whoſe flovenly Ground is 
that ſo over-run with Mole-banks, or Ant-hills? 
But as I have formerly wrote on this, and the Weeds 
that by ill Husbandmen are ſuffer*'d to grow in 
Meadow-ground, I ſhall ſay the leſs here, and 
proceed to give ſome Account of the better ſort 
E Management, relating to Graſs and plowed 
ands. 5 | 
How a Gentleman impre ved his Meadow-land.— 
This Gentleman, being obliged ro take his large 
Farm into his own Hands, had a certain low Mea- 
dow, that contained fourteen Acres, which had a 
Pond in the Middle of it, that ſerved as a Recep- 
tacle for receiving all the Waters, that might other- 
wiſe ſtand and hurt the Graſs; ſo that there was 
here no Occaſion for any ſuhterraneous Drains, ex- 
cept ſuch as lay always open at top, of about a 
I =_ ou 
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Foot deep, and a Foot wide, that 1 "BS 


the Waters from all Parts of this Meadow i into an 


Pond; and, when this was full, there Was a Con- 
veniency made for the overplus Water to go of 
into a lower Ground. This Meadow being thus 
always kept dryiſh, it did not ſuffer by Inunds. 
However, the former Tenants would not be 
© the Charge of aſliſting this Field with any Dre. 
ing; but kept every Year mowing it, till indeed 
they had much impoveriſhed it, notwithſtanding it 
naturally was a very rich Soil. The Landlord, 
finding it in this poor Condition, and having a Por 
aſh Kiln near him, bought great Quantities of thi 
Manure, which, in April, he had thrown about thi 
Meadow with a Shovel; but, a dry hot Summer 
fucceeding, it did little or no Good: But the next 
Year, and for ſeveral ſucceeding ones, it Produced 
valt Crops of excellent Graſs. 

How a Tenant improved a Meadow.—A. Tenan, 
a very induſtrious diligent Man, who, rented a 
Farm of - —, Eſquire, in Hertfordſhire, having 
a Three-acre Graſs Field that produced little ell 
but Weeds, by reaſon of the Waters that frequent) 
lodg*d on it, cut a Drain through it about two 
Feet deep, as narrow as a Man's Wriſt at bottom, 
but wide at top, with a Shelf on each of its Sides; 
this he fill'd up with Buſhes, Pea-ſtraw, and 
Mould ; and then gave the Whole only one Plough 
ing, and harrowed in Wheat-ſeed ; and, by tis 
beit Account I could learn of his Succeſs, he had 
Fitty- five Buſhels of Wheat, in Return, from each 
Acre. This improved Field I am ready to ſhes 
to any Gentleman that thinks fit to have me wall 
on him to it: And it is in this Part of our County, 
where the beſt Workmen in England, for draining 
Lands, are thought to live ; for from hence they 


are ſent for to Places at a great Diſtance: And, i 
| any 


great 1 
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ay Perſon has occaſion for theſe Workmen, on 
he WY imely Notice, I can help him to them. 
n How they drain plow'd Lands in Hertfordſhire.— 
ol Wl There is a Part of Hertfordfbire, that lies very low 
ind wet; in ſomuch that their plow*d Grounds are 


hardly worth half a Crown an Acre, and ſome of 
ve WY cir wet Meadow but little more. This put them 
pon an Invention to better their Caſe: And one of 


their Gentlemen, of a good Eſtate, having made 
great Improvements, by cutting Drains in ſuch. 
Grounds, his Example is now followed by others. 
In my former Works, I have publiſhed ſomething 
of this; but now I will be more particular: Here, 
they take a Wheel or Foot-plough, and make as 
a Furrow as they can with it, which ſaves 
ſome Charge of digging with the Spade; then the 
common Spade muſt be employ'd in digging down 
one Spit- deep; and, with another narrow Spade, 
they dig down another Spit-deep : Next, they make 
uſe of an iron Scoop, about three Inches broad, to 
take out the Bottom-Earth; ſo that the whole 
Depth of the Drain, or Trench, will be about two 
Feet and a half, or hardly ſo much, as the Situation 
of the Ground will admit of. When this is done, 
they take Blackthorn buſhes ; and, though ſome 
of them are as thick as a Man's Wriſt, they'll 
ck them into the Bottom of the Drain, as light 
is poſſible, to tie about a Foot thick. On this 
they lay Wheat or Pea- ſtraw (but the latter is beſt) 
to the Thickneſs of three or four Inches; then they 
all all up with Mould, and plow over it: This 
will laſt twenty Years good; but Wheat-ftraw not 
ſo long. In this Sort of Work, they are forced, 
ſometimes, to cut ſeveral Drains ; ſome ſhort, ſome 
long, and ſometimes acroſs, to run the Waters into 
the main Drain, all in a floping Poſture, for car- 
dying them off into ſome Pond, or Ditch, in their 
Wn Ground; for the Waters muſt not run into a 
r 


\ 
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Neighbour's, without Permiſſion ; though it ſome. 
times happens, that a Neighbour's Ground be. ers, | 
comes accidentally drained, by thus making Cy Jong R 
in another's. They generally begin to do tu 1 
Work in April, and continue it all the Summer; a 5 
but their Meadow- ground, ſooner or later, as Con. 1 | 
veniency ſerves; it the laſt, the Difference is on! 4 8 
in laying down the Turf at Top, and the Moulg Me _ 
_ employ*'d ſomewhere elſe. e 
How a Gentleman in Buckinghamſhire improuuia * 
low wet Meadou ground, by draining it. Ih 4 for 
Ground, that I am here writing of, is the ſane ti Mc 
where the Ant-hills were plowed up, and let lie i 
Heaps to rot; and, after they were ſufficient 
rotted, the ſame was carried about, and fprad dat ha 
over the Meadow : After this, they dug Drains; n 
and the Earth, that came out of them, was like. ; * 
wiſe ſpread over ſome part of the Meadow; al Fan 
which ſerved to thicken the Ground, as well as des ET TH 
it; for here the Springs lie very high, which made c. of 
the Roots of the Graſs the more liable to be child "Re 
by the Waters of thoſe Springs, and the Ground. of 
more ſubje& to breed Moſs and Weeds, This tho . 
proved to be an excellent Piece of Service to tre, u 
whole Meadow. And, to complete the Work ino of h 
the greateſt Perfection, they cut ſeveral Drains hat ran 
the* ſame, three Feet deep, fix Inches wide ums eff. 
Bottom, and three Feet wide at Top, leaving: the rr 
Shelf of Earth about the Middle of each Side of 4B,” mes 
Drain. When this was done, as the Gentlemat "range 
always kept a large Pack of Hounds, the Bones oi -. ch. 
Horſes Heads, that were killed for them, they put, 7 
with others, into theſe Drains, and Buſhes upon 
them, then Mould, and, laſt of all, Turf; ſo that 
the whole incloſed Meadow, in one Year's time, 
appeared a fine Graſs-ground, that yielded the bel 
of Graſs; becauſe it never was flooded afterwards, 


as it was formerly, when, by Inundations of My 
5 = OK tr, 


does; 


Acres, 
which J 
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ers, this Place uſed. to lie covered by them, in 


Jong and very rainy Seaſons 3 for the Waters were, 
n by cheſe Drains, all carried preſently off into a 
iis i Cnall River, that ran not a great way off it. Nor 


ri could the Springs annoy: this Ground as heretofore, 
. by reaſon the Swell of their Waters was likewiſe 
ly Wr2in'd off as the Rain- waters are; ſo that now the 
il eadow ſeems to lie as dry as an Upland- meadow 
does; and may be ſaid to be as rich Ground as 
„ noſt are in England, for fatting Oxen and Sheep; 
nd ſome are, every Vear, fatted accordingly: For 
ne mis Meadow contains about an hundred, or more, 
u Acres, lying within four Miles of my Houſe; and 
1) WW which 1 am ready to ſhew any curious Gentleman, 


that has a mind to be fatisfy*d of this great Im- 
proyement by ocular Demonſtration. rol 

How a Gentleman improved his Meadow-grounds, 
by turning the Water of a Rivulet into another Courſe. 
—— This Piece of Huſbandry ought to be made 
uſe of, where-ever Ability and Conveniency will 
admit of, as being the cheapeſt and moſt profitable 
Way of obtaining the greateſt Crops of Graſs in 
the drieſt Seaſons. About the Year 1737, a Gen- 
tleman undertook to water, and otherwiſe improve, 
mo of his Meadow- fields, by means of a Rivulet 
that ran through his Ground : And, in order to do 
this effectually, he built a Sluice of five Feet wide, 
a the Head of theſe two; and made Ditches, one 
on each of them: By which, on ſtopping all the 
Water at the Sluice, he diverted the natural Courſe 
of it, that uſed to run through the Middle of the 
Meadows, and made it run-conſtantly into the two 
dde-ditches 3 and, when he thought fit to water 
bis Ground, he open'd the Sluice; and thus water'd 
ahungry gravelly Graſs- ſoil. The Dimenſions of 
e Ditches were, in ſome Places, four Feet wide 
at Top, one at Bottom, and four Feet and an half 
ep: In other Places, according as the — 

F 2 _ 


of the Ground would admit of. I know there haw 
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been ſeveral Inventions, for this Purpoſe, of W. 
tering Meadows; as the Perſian Wheel, the hor,. 
Zontal Windmil, the Wheel of Buckets fixet 9 
Chains, the Perpetual Screw, Sc. But theſe an 
ſo chargeable, on account of. cheir making, ang 
looking after, that, unleſs there be a very great Ne. 

ceſſity, and a great Conveniency for it, none vill uþ 
them; whereas this Way not only ſerves for u. 
tering Meadows, but, at the ſame time, proves the 
beſt of Fences to. the contiguous Grounds, as wel 
as theſe: And, after the Ditches are once| made 
with cleaning them, they'*l] laſt for ever. And thus 
by watering theſe Grounds (eſpecially when Warm 
are thick), there will remain a fat Soil behind, 
compoſed of the Sediments of the Waters, which, 
in time, will produce the richeſt of the Graſs, Fir 
this Purpofe, ſome allow Overflowings to be bel 
done in Winter; others, not till March; and then, 
only for three Days together, at moſt, at a time; 
for, if the Water lies too long, it will cauſe the 
Graſs to turn yellow, and rot; or, if Cattle go in, 
before the Ground is dry, they will do Damage. 
On this Account, ſome are fo careful, as to fo 
their Meadows in the Night, that they may dy 
the fooner in the Day; and, in this manner, wil 
water them once a Week or Fortnight, in lot 
parching Seaſons. Another Benefit ariſing from 
making ſuch Ditches, and diverting of Waters, b, 
that the Earth that comes out of them may be em. 
ploy' d in filling up the Parts where the Water for- 
merly ran, and levelling the reſt of the Ground, 
fo as to make it lie in an even Poſture, the bette? 

for lodging the Waters in a due Proportion. Bul 
TI ſhould have ſaid, that the Earth that came ol 

of the. Ditches, and the Parings of the high Fai 
of the Ground, that were laid to make all lere, 


was plowed ; and ghe Fields were ſowed * 
| | ea 
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Year with Horſe-beans, the next with Wheat, and: 
the next with Oats, Raygraſs, and. Clever : After 
this, it lay, to become a, natural. Sward:: And, to 
ſupply theſe Meadows with. Water, far Cattle re: 
drink at, a Pond, or Ponds, may be made to be 
ſed by the Ruaning-waters af the Ditches, if the 
Springs are not ſufficient for that Purpoſe. This is 
the moſt profitable Way, of all others, far im- 
proving low Meadow - grounds ; even fo pro- 
fable, that, by ſuch means, a poor Sail. is con- 
rerted into a rich one, and the Owner made to. 
ejoy the biggeſt of Crops of Graſs, when his 
Neighbours Upland-meadows. are parchied up by 
the ſcorching Sun, that ſometimes wholly deptives 
them of this Advantage. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Baggy and Moory Grounds. 


AS this is the principal Time of Year far curing; 
. A boggy and moory Grounds, by ſubtenraneous 
cuts and Drains, Sc. I ſhall here employ my Pen 
E on the ſame; and give an. Account, 
fit, of -- | | | 
Mr. Blyth's Opinion, what is the firſt Oacaſion of 
Bigs. ——— Where-ever (ſays he) is a Bog, I am 
confident was formerly a Spring; which Spring, 
running and venting itſelf, kept the Land round 
about it ſound and dry, as where moſt clear Springs 
are at this Day: But the ſaid Spring, ſtopping up, 
either with Leaves, or Cattle's feeding, or Wood: 
falling upon the ſame, or othen Filth (for, L be- 
leve, many, or moſt Parts of this Land were very 
woody in former Ages), the Spring was ſtopped, 
that it could not clearly vent; and ſo, being a 
lying Water, would not be ſuppreſſed, or buried, 


but 


* ft 3 
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but ſwells and boils up into Boggineſs; and fo vents 


itſelf, by little and little, in a greater Compaſs of 


Land, becauſe it cannot break forth clear together 


in a leſſer, becauſe of the Preſſure and Weight of the 
Earth upon it: And this is the moſt natural Cauſe 
thereof that I can gather; and my Reaſon is this: 
In many Bogs (I will not ſay in all) I have found 
great Pieces, or Boughs, or Bodies of Trees, lyi 
in the Bottom of the Bog, four or five Feet ep, 
in the full Proportion of a Tree or Bough, as it 
fell in; but, when you come to take it up, you 
may cut it with your Spade, juſt as you do your 
Earth, and it goes to Earth: But how this ſhould 
come ſo low, and lie fo deep, and ſo familiarly, 
in Lands of this Nature, and not as frequently upon 
ſound Lands, I cannot conceive. But, of Bogs, I 
ſhall be more particular in the following Account. 
The Copy of a Letter from a Genileman to the 
Dublin Society, ſpewing how Bogs may be improved 
into Plantations of Hops. Gentlemen, few are 
ſo far Strangers in this Matter, as not to knoy, 
that, among the ſeveral kinds of Bogs, the red are 
deſervedly eſteemed the worſt. Black Bogs yield 
ſome kind of Paſture, of a finer or coarſer Grals, 
according to the Nature of the Bog : They are, be- 
ſides, more eaſily reclaimable; and if the upper 
Surface be ſkimmed off, and the Sods burnt, they 
afford their own Manure, a large Quantity of red 
heavy Aſhes, ſtrongly impregnated with Salts; 
whereas the red Bog has none of theſe good Qui 
lities. It has a ſpongy, light, fungous, variegated 
Surface; bears no Graſs ; and, when you come to 
burn it, yields but very little Aſhes; and even 
thoſe, white, fleaky, light, and inſipid. This s 
ſo well known, that theſe Bogs are never charged 
with Rent, but thrown into the Survey of Farms, 
as unprofitable Lands. I have indeed reclaimed 
ſome of this Kind of Bog in a different — 
N * | an 
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and for other Purpoſes, than for Hops; and there- 
fre cannot join in calling them unprofitable : But, 
fince they are generally ſo eſteemed, and, accord- 
ingly, neglected 3 it will be of equal Service to my 
Country, to promote the Culture of them under 
Hops, as if they were really ſo. 

As one Letter cannot contain all I have to ſay 
upon this Subject, you'll give me Leave, Gentle- 


lying out the Ground, and to reſerve the Planting 
of the Hops for the Subject of a ſecond. Should 
| croud the Whole into the Compaſs of one Paper, 


be in Eſſays of this Kind, to be uſeful to the 
Farmer, There are, in the Execution of any new 
Improvement, many little Circumſtances, which al- 
leviate the Labour, and leſſen the Expence ; and, 
though they may appear trifling upon Paper, they 
are, however, of conſiderable Importance in Pra- 
dtice. Theſe I ſhall take Leave co obſerve, as I 
go on; being leſs concern'd for Elegance and Neat- 
bes, in a Performance of this Kind, than for the 
" WY Eaſe and Advantage of the Huſbandman. 

: Round the Spot intended for your Hop-planta- 
Ton, dig a Trench ſeven or eight Feet wide, to 


„dan off the Water; give it all the Depth the Fall 
: of your Bog will bear; and, if you cut it into the 


1 Gravel, it is the better: Make your Trenches 
, ſtrait, and every-where of an equal Breadth: To 
that end, lay them out, and mark them by a 
0 Line: The Score, or Mark, is made in Uplands 

vith the Spade; but, in Bogs, a Hay-knife is 


1 much better. One Man will cut faſter with this 
1 Inſtrument, than five in the common Way, _ 
of When that is done, take off the firſt, or upper, 


Sods of your intended Trench with the Spade; but 
| beware of cutting your Sods too large; they are 
e n i 1 

ten inconvenient for Carriage, and increaſe the 


men, to confine myſelf in this to the Manner of 


my Directions could not be particular, as they muſt 
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Labour of removing them. Make them of tha gdes, 


Size, t may be eaſily turned up, and throw Wl or Mu 
at a ſmall Expence, convey them where they may Bank. 
be uſeful. The proper Uſe of them Is to fill de Groun 
adjacent Bog: holes, and level the uneven Places o 2. 
your Bog. However, it will be neceſſar to re. bf on 
ferve a tew of them, for facing your Ditch in ch ” " 
fame Way as you do Upland-ditches. : u or | 
When the firft Sod is pared off, proceed 40 di 0 | 
your Trench with Slanes; the Soil thrown up vil » - . 
de as good Turf as any other, and defray the EI. 0 bas 
pence of 'Trenching : And this 1 defire may be un iſ 10 — . 
derſtood as a general Direction, and applied where Rar 
ever a Trench, or Hole, of any Size, is to be eu 0 : 
out in a Bog, By this Means, the Charge of Dig. * 9 
ging is made up — = Farmer in good Turf, and gg 
he 'Labour itſelf. . 
1 2 Trench, be careful to leave ; — 
Gun on each Side of your Plot: This is a _— — 
Bog uncut, deſign d as a Paſſage in and out, 'r n 4 
a Chanel for the Water bored in it; it mult be * 
nine or ten Feet wide, and the arched Chanel under mo 
it of ſufficient Height and Breadth to ler ON un. 
through. In ſhort, a Gun is a natural nig * rats 
muſt have the ſame Qualities, Strength in the f _— 
to afford a ſafe Paſſage over, and Widenels * 3 
to the Diſcharge of Water. Two Men with = : oh 
or Shovels, thruſting 3 Side till their N00 a 
meet, will make one in a little time, DO þ 
There is another 'Circumſtance to be oy ings 
the making of your Trench: At the Joweſt + h 1 1 
it, where the Water is diſcharged, leave 5 e 3 
of two Feet high uncut, to keep it to that — * 
in the whole ſurrounding Drain. By this 7 ' 3 
you have a Reſervoir at hand, for the ny” K. * 
Hop- plantation; which, whenever a dry _ bel kernel 
happens, will require to be well watered z and: 


ſides, 
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ſddes, a ready and cheap Manure from the Sludge, 
ar Mud, which will lodge at the Bottom of your 
Trench, when the Current is check'd by this little 
Pink, Some, indeed, may fear, that the incloſed 
Ground may ſuffer by this Method, and be kepr 
too moiſt by the Water about it: But this, I am 
by long Experience ſatisfy'd, is a groundleſs Appre- 
henſion, The flowing Water, with a fair Vent 
before it, has little lateral Preſſure ; but directs its 
lis Way where it has the moſt free Paſſage, I have 
made large Drains in a Bog, and kept them full 
of Water, within a Foot of the Brim, and found 
10 Inconveniencies attending it. 7 = | 
When your ſurrounding Trench is finiſhed at 
four Feet Diſtance from the inner Edge of it, and 
exactly parallel, draw another inſide Trench of two 
fert wide, and two Feet deep; let it be drawn, 
Ike the former, round the Ground, and by the 
Line; then fill it up with proper Soil, and plant 
dillies in it, or any other Aquarics, fit for Poles : 
They will thrive here exceedingly 3 and, with 
proper Care, in ſix Years time, be ready for the 
Uſe of the Hop-plantation. The Earth about them 
z kept moiſt by the Bog about it, and their Roots 
preſerved from Froſts and Winds, by the Diſtance 
of their Stand from the Edge of the main Drain; 
ind therefore nothing can prevent their Growth. 
To forward them as much as poſſible, two Cau- 
tons ſhould be uſed : The firſt is, to ſtrip off the 
dide-ſhoots, -when tender, to prevent their running 
into ſtrong Branches, which impair the Body of the 
Tree: The ſecond, to throw up the Mud out of 
your Trench upon their Roots; and that way to 
ſupply chem with freſh Nouriſhment. This ſhould 
be done, when your Sallies are two Years old; at 
that time, and in the Heat of Summer, cut the 
little Bank which keeps up the Water in your 
Trench, and. leave the Drain intirely dry; the 
— 8 Mud 


Plantation of any conſiderable Size; and how 0 
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Mud at bottom will grow Riff, and be eaſily 
thrown up, and your Trees manured with very line 


* F 


Charge, 


A ſecond Letter, ſhewing how to raiſe Hops in By, 
When you have prepered and incloſed you 
Bog, in the manner deſcribed in my former Letter 
at fifteen. or twenty Feet Diſtance from the Sally. 
trench, ſtretch a Line parallel to any one Side of 
your Incloſure. To this Line tie Rags, or Fes. 
thers, nine Feet aſunder from each other; and 
when your Line is ſtretched upon the Ground, at 
every Mark, or Feather, drive a ſharp Stick int 
the Bog, to determine the Centre of your Hop 
hills, Having finiſhed your firſt Row, remote 
your Line to nine Feet Diſtance, and mark out: 
ſecond ; from that proceed to a third Row; and 
ſo on, till you have finiſhed the whole Plot. The 
Ground being thus ſet out, and the Centres of your 
Hop- hills regularly diſpoſed, at nine Feet Diſtance 
from each other, your firſt Work will be, to dig: 
Hole at every Centre, three Feet wide, and thie 
Feet deep; to lay the upper Sods of it in the Hol- 
lows of your Bog, and to make Turf of the re 
maining Soil. If you proceed in your Work that 
Summer, your Turf muſt be wheeled off direct), 
ſpread and made upon other Ground; otherwiſe i 
would prevent the Paſſage of the Tumbrils (Cart), 
which you have Occaſion for in your next Buſinek 
This is to fill your Holes with proper Earths, c 
Compoſts, in order to receive the Hop-ſets, which 
are to be planted here, and afierwards managed in 
the ſame Method as in other Places. To do tn, 
it is obvious, that much Earth will be wanted in 


provide himſelf with a ſufficient Quantity, at 
cheap Rate, is of great Importance to a Farme'. 


My Method is as follows; In the Upland, peg” 
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 AoRICULTURE Improved, 43 
the Bog, I take off the Sward of a ſmall Plot with 
the Hoe, or Winged-plough ; I burn it, and, by 
thorough plowing, mix the Aſhes with the Mould. 
| To theſe I add a little Lime, rotten Dung, or rich 
Girden-mould, and throw the Whole together into 
Heaps, where it heats and rots, and, in a little 
time, affords the richeſt Compoſt, and the beſt Soil 
for Hops. I have made artificial Earths in this 
Manner, not only for the preſent Purpoſe, but in 
other [Improvements alſo; and found it, upon Trial, 
2 great deal leſs expenſive than it appears at the 
firſt View. The Carriage of them to the Bog is 
the heavieſt Article in the Expence; and this allo is 
much all:viated by the Breadth of the Alleys, and 
the Method of planting the Hops in Hotes. As 
the tough Surface of your Bog is no- where broken, 
but in the very Spots where the Hops are planted, 
it affords a ſafe. Paſſage for your Cattle; and as 
your Walks are fix Feet wide, the Hills being but 
three Feet over, and the Centres nine Feet diſtant, 
you may make uſe of Cars and Tumbrils, a cheap 
and commodious Carriage, 1 

I own, that, notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, 
this Improvement is expenſive ; but raiſing Hops, 
in any Ground, is ſo; and, I am ſure, greater in 
the moſt favourable upland Situation, than in a Bog. 
A little Arithmetic will ſhew, that Ditching and 
Incloſing, which, in a Bog, is no Expence; the Turf, 
made at the ſame time, being equal to the Charge; 
that Ploughing, Harrowing, Fallowing, and Dig- 
ging, which, in my Method, are intirely ſaved, 
wich the additional Articles of dunging, hoeing, 
and paring the Alleys in Uplands, are more than 
an Equivalent for all the Labour and Expence at- 
tendant on Bog hops; and, from fifteen Years Ex- 
perience, I can venture to affirm, that the Produte 
from the latter is as great in Quantity, and in 
Quality as good, Many Reaſons might: be giver, 
| (5 3 why 
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why it ſhould be ſo; ſome of them I beg Leave u Flats 
lay before your Readers: They may be neceſſary Ml ces 
remove the Prejudices which generally attend den ford a 
Projects; and to make this new Improvement a Grour 
common in this Kingdom, as, I am ſure, it vil bad E 


be beneficial, whenever it becomes ſo. th; exami 
Were it peculiar to my Method, I ſhould reckon free ff 
the firſt Advantage of it, that the Hills Rand a and, v 
nine Feet Diſtance; but, as this may be imitated in Wi of Inſe 
Uplands, I ihall.only ſay in general, that nothing I m 
is more prejudicial to Hops than cloſe Planting, top Ri 
The Care taken in UNand to hoe and pare the ¶ d:lign! 
Alleys, ſufficiently ſnews, Nhat it is eſteemed a Dil. WW the ric 
advantage to have any Quantity of Graſs growing into th 
among Hops: Red Bogs are, by their Nature, free 8 draine 
from this Inconvenience; and, at leaſt for many WW: cold 
Years, till the Surface is intirely altered, throw uy ne the 
none, or very little. How far Planters are right WW I 1h: 
in their Opinion, that a Coat of Graſs impairs the WW prriap: 
Action of the Sun upon the Fruit, I ſhall-not here WW? oles v 
examine; but, while that Opinion holds, it will nd & 
cer be a Reaſon in favour of Red Bogs. preſſed 
Watering of Hop-grounds in dry Seaſons, tho, WW ubſtar 
from the great Expence attending it, too frequently Item, 
neglected, is certainly of great Benefit to the Crop, Povers 
| This may be done in Bogs, with great Conveniency, 

and little Charge. The ſurrounding Drain 4s a Tot 
conſtant Reſervoir where the Planter may be readily tions. 
ſupplied 3 and whoever underſtands the Culture Ohher 
and the Growth of Hops, will reckon this no ennot 
ſmall Encouragement. 1 lim, th 
*Tis agreed, among Hop-planters, that low Would e 
Grounds have great Advantages 3 they are little WW" the 
expoſcd to Droughts, and ſheltered, by the Situs- making 
tion, from deſtructive Storms. Bogs enjoy thok rrovem 
in common with the reſt, beſides, as long Exp* s cert 
rience has informed me, ſome peculiar to them- {Words E 


ſelves: They do not ſuffer ſo much as other 


More of 
Flats | 
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Flats by the Rains of a wet Seaſon, or the Mil- 


*. deus of a dry one. Whether their Spungineſs af. 


— ſord a Paſſage to the Waters which lodge in other 
» W'Grounds, and their conſtant Moiſture prevents the 
vil BY b:d Effects of roo much Heat, I ſhall not now 

examine : But the Fact itſelf is certain: They are 
ne from the Inconveniencies above-mentioned ; 


1nd, what is more remarkable, from thoſe Swarms 
of InſeEts which too often infeſt upland Hops. 
I muſt add, that in this kind of Planting, the 


ng op Roots have Liberty to ſhoot as far as Nature 
te BY icligned they ſhould : They have three Feet of 
i. te richeſt Soil to go through, before they run 
ng WY inco the Bog ; and-even there, when once it is well 
ce WY drained, they will meet with better Juices than in 


cold ſtiff Clay, or a ſharp ſour Gravel, which 
ire the common Upland Bottoms, | 
I ſhall conclude. by obviating a Doubt, which, 
rerhaps, might occur to ſome of your Readers. 
Poles will ſtand: in theſe Bogs as firm as in Up- 
and Ground. The Earth laid into the Holes, 
preſſed together, and confined by the rough ſtringy 
Subſtance of the Bog, will ſufficiently ſupport 
them, and they need be ſunk no deeper than Im- 
provers direct in other Hop-plantations, 


To this Letter were added the following Obſer- 
nations, | 4 

Obſervations on the foregoing Leiters. —We 
eannot diſmiſs the Reader, without obſerving to 
him, that it were to be wiſhed many Gentlemen 
would employ their leiſure Hours in the Country 
in the way of our ingenious Correſpondent, in 
making Experiments, and attempting new Im- 
provements. That in which he has ſucceeded, 
Was certainly as unpromiling as any other; and af- 
lords Encouragement to explore (ſearching out) 
more of thoſe untrodden Paths, which we find lead 


e | 
* 
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to private Profit, and public Wealth. Bua bind 
Bogs promiſe better than the Red ; and ſince the ono 
turn to ſo good Account, why ſhould we not i Gro 
the other? Or, if we are unwilling to run Hazard cory 
let us at leaſt improve, where we do it with mh erer. 
Safety. We do not want good Land to emyloi... 4 
our Induſtry upon; and if ſo much can be maM.c4i; 
out of the worſt, what may not be expected fronfT;uth, 


the beſt? Drigin 


„ 
Of Plougbs proper for Bog-land. 


HE Copies of the two following Let rad, 
were partly the Occafion of my inſerting i x writ 
two former ones ſent to the Dublin Society, becaſi bo t 
they relate to Bogs, and that in a momento ich an 
Manner. For though a Bog may be drained me / 
the Purpoſe, and be thereby fitted for being infirm, f 
roved with Grain, or Hops, or artificial Gra t is n. 
or Plantations of Trees, or Woods, Cc. yet, Mature 
| ſuch Land may anſwer this great End, it is peried|l! Ap! 
neceſſary for their Owners to be Maſters of tio Heath, 
Ploughs, and other Inſtruments of Huſbandry Mike the 
that are agreeable to the Soil of ſuch Bogs : Ar inf, 
herein the Iriſb Gentleman, that defires my Ad q tall d 
in this reſp:&, ſhews himſelf to be a Perſon of lough 
right Genius, as being ſenſible of the great InMrith th 
portance a right Tool is, for diſcharging Meder 
Culture of ſuch Land in the cheapeſt, eabe_Wn Lora 
and trueſt Way; and for his Opinion, that pad fo 
there be any Ploughs good for that Purpoſe, ton, 
are to be had in England, where the beſt of Hi 
bandry is now in Practice. And here 1 take! 
Liberty to obſerve, I have heard, at my Book 
ſeller's Shop, that ſome have left their * 
: * 


Pleaſe t 


21l— 
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ehind them there, ſaying, It is their Opinion, I 
rompoſe theſe Copies, for adapting their' Contents 


o the Subject I write of, But if theſe Opiniators 
ould but rightly conſider the Style the ſeveral 


Letters are wrote in, they might perceive they are 
x done by my Pen. But to put this out of all 


Oueſtion, 1 am ready to ſatisfy any Perſon of this 


ruth, who will come to my Houſe, and ſee the 
Nriginals. | mo : 
The Copy of a Letter ſent to the Author, for 
z proper Plough to plow Bog lands. 

SI, June 19. 1744. 
H E public Spirit that ſeems to run through 


all your Books of Huſbandry. which I have 


rad, and much eſteem, gives me Encouragement 


© write to you, for your Advice and Directions 
how to get and manage one of your Ploughs, 
uch an one as may be proper for the plowing up 


ome Iriſb Bog lately drained, and made dry and 
irm, ſufficient for Beaſts to travel on. I believe 


t is needleſs to mention to you, who know the 


Nature of all Kinds of Earth, that chis Bog is, in 
ll Appearance (after the Surface, which produces 


Heath, mixed with a ſour ill-taſted Herbage), 
Ike the black Earth which is burnt at Newbury, but 


fr inferior in all its Qualicies to it: Therefore 
ball defire you to let me know what the proper 
Plough is for ſuch ſort of Soil; the Price of it, 
"ith the Charge of getting it on Ship-board, in 
Order to be ſent to Dublin; and the Place where 


n London, as well as Time when, you would be 


pad for it. I ſhall beg the Favour of your Anſwer 
on, which will oblige, Sir, 

Nour very humble Servant. 
teaſe to direct for me On 
U—naſ- 
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| Gentleman, concerning a Plough to plow Bog. lou 


might be ſent together. It will be near thirty 


— — — 
— — "x 


Franked by, &c. 


Account of a very excellent Sort of Plough, that, 
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The Copy of a ſecond Letter from the ſite ! late 


lands, Sc. that t 
©} bi 8 ie i 

2 June 3o. 1744, {Wil © 
J Received your obliging Letter by the lt Po . & 


and only write to you now to acknowlege that Hal 
Favour ; for as you mention ſome particular Sort Affe 
of Wheat and Barley, I thought it proper to 2c. 215 
quaint my Friend of it, that if he ſhould be 
minded to have any, they and the Plough, &. 


ſure y. 
and, | 
The! 
Impor 
nents 
for wa 
name, 
emplo! 
Graſs, 
able Si 
Drains 
With a 
Letter 
fre J 
Drill-p 
man, 1 
Thouſ; 
they W. 
for the 
Uſes « 
lame fo 
| ment 
would | 
Indeed, 
Englan, 
the pre 
Grounc 


Days before I can hear from my Friend, ſhould the 
Packets go and come regularly: As ſoon as] 
hear, I ſhall acquaint you of it; and I ſhall have, 
in the mean time, a particular Pleaſure in publiſh 
ing your Schemes of Improvement, fo rationally 
laid down by. you, - 5M 

" I am, Sir, G. 


To Mr. Vm. Ellis, at Lille 
Gaddeſden, near Hemſtead 
in Hertfordſhire. 


The Author's Anſwer to this laſt Letter. 


S IX. Little Gaddeſden, Fuly 5. 1 744. 


* OURS of the zoth of June is with me; and 

finding, by your Letter, that you are to wall 
your Friend's Orders before the Plough is to be 
made, I ſend this to acquaint you of a further 
Improvement. I find, by one of my Journal 
Books that I made uſe of in my late Travels, al 


worked in Marſh-lands, and according to the 

Make of it which I ſee, I am fully convinced! 

will anſwer in Bog-grounds, rather better than tis 
:. 


4 
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| lately wrote to you of, becauſe it is a ſtronger 
Plough, and will go deeper than that; not but 
that the firſt- mentioned is very proper for a 
that is thoroughly drained and dried. This Plough = 
will coſt fifty Shillings, which is more than double | 1 


be Price of the former: Therefore, if your Friend, 
oft ; a nice Perſon, and will not grudge, as it were, 
at z Half-penyworth of Tar. to fave a Sheep, he 
d vill have both theſe Ploughs ſent him; for, I af- 
© Wire you, they are Both the beſt Sort in England, 
* and, perhaps; in the whole World, for this Ule. 
Ge The Benefit of what I here adviſe may be of vaſt. 
1 Importance, becauſe, upon ſuch two right Inſtru- 
5 ments may depend infinite Profit: For I am ſure, 
, for want of ſuch, and many more that I could 
15 ume, there are many Thouſands of Acres miſ- 


employed, by producing barren. Crops of Grain, 
Graſs, Sc. I know, likewiſe, of a very valu- 
able Sort of Plough, made exquiſitely, well to cut 
Drains through wet Vale-lands in a little time, 
vith a few Horſes. - have lately received a 


1 - 


Letter from Virginia, to ſend over our Heriford- 
ſtir: Double-plough, as I have done before a 
Drill-plough and Horſe-break to the ſame Gentle- 
man, with ſeveral ſorts of Seeds; and, indeed, if 
Thouſands were more ſenſible of their own Intereſt, 
hey would grudge Plough-money the leaſt of any, 
for the ſake of the many Advantages attending the 
Uſes of theſe ſuperlative Inſtruments 3 and the 
lame for the three Sorts of the fineſt Wheats, which 
| mentioned to you in my laſt, which I know 
would be perfect Novelties, if ſeen in Ireland; for, 
ndeed, they are ſo at this time in moſt Parts of 
England, as well as the Barley I told you would be 
A Oper om of all others to ſow in boggy 
round. 
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Of diſcovering Springs of Water, | 


* 65 


* * 


very valuable Tool was but a few Years fince in 
vented, to ſave the Charge of Mens Labour and 
Time, that were formerly employed, at atiextn; 
vagant Rate, by digging deeply into the Earth fr 
finding out Springs of Water, in order to become 
Wells. And as this Work was generally carried o 
by gueſs, in a very uncertain Manner, it brought 
People many times under very great Expences ty 
no Purpoſe, when the Diggers miſſed of Water 
Now this excellent Inſtrument anſwers the Deſig, 
with much more Certainty, Eaſe, and Cheapnek: 
For, when it does not in a little time diſcoret 
Water in one Place, it is tried in another; and 
not only for ſearching out Springs of Water, bit 
is alſo made uſe of, in the ſame Manner, for finding 
Coal, Iron, Copper, Lead, Marl, Stone, and 
other Minerals, in order to make Pits, Quarries 
Sc. in the Place where the Borer gives the greatl 
Encouragement. For this Purpoſe, they begit 
with making a wide Hole, ſufficient for two 
three Men to ſtand and work in, about two Feet 
deep: Here they enter the Ground with a Bore 
or great Augre, or what may be called a Wimbl 
of Iron, whoſe Bit-part is twelve Inches long and 
ſix wide. The other Joints of Iron, as well 3 
the firſt, are near two Inches ſquare in Thicknels 
and about ten Feet long, as that likewiſe is. To 
begin the Work, they make a large Hole in tht 
Ground, about two Feet deep, for two or ther 
Men to ſtand in ready to work, by turning tht 
Borer with a large wooden Handle for piercing 
into the Earth; and, as the Bit fills, they . 
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H OW Springs of Water are diſcovered, in th 
cheapeſt Manner, by the Iron Borer.—.— Thi 
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gp to empty the Mould, and then direQtly enter it 
gin. When the Borer is got up to almoſt its 
Head, they faſten a jointed Iron to it by wooden 


Wedges, and proceed to turn the Borer again, and 


empty it as the Bit fills, and ſo on; they add 
more jointed Irons, as the Depth of the Ground 
requires, till they get down forty or more Feet 
imo it. Thus. two or three Men will bore down 
wenty Feet in ane Day; and from time to time have 
the Satisfaction of ſeeing the different Stratums o 
Earth that the Borer meets with, till it arrives 
either at a Rock, or Spring of Water: An Opera- 
tion ſomewhat like that performed by Pump- 
makers, with this Difference, that the laſt carry 
on their Work by horizontal Boring, and the rl 
by downright Boring in a very free and eaſy Way, 
yhere the Tool does not meet with Stones, or 
other hard Subſtances. In ſome Parts of Bedford. 
fire their Rule is, if the Borer, after boring 
through their Clay, meets with a Rock of Stone, 
they do not fear coming at Water; and then ac- 
cordingly dig down, for getting to and breaking the 
Rock to come at the Spring. When Water is 
thus found, they proceed to ſtain Part of the Well 
vith Brick and Stone, and finiſh it for their great 
Conveniencies. Others bore in high Ground for 
inding a Spring of Water ; and if they find it, in 
ſome Places the Water will follow the laſt Boring 
o the Top of the Earth, and become a conſtant 
Supply of Water inſtead of a Well, and by which 
the Water may be conveyed, by a Cut in the 
Ground, or by wooden or !eaden Pipes or Gutters, 
oa lower Situation, and thus become a very great 
Advantage for a trifle of Expence ; and the leſs, 
here ſeveral Join in purchaſing this ſerviceable 
laſtrument, 3 
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veniency of a Dairy. —— A large Farm, in th 
Vale of Alesbury, rented at one hundred and fix). 
five Pounds a Year, where the Tenant kept, on the 


grazing Part of it, about twenty Cows, had nota 
ellar, nor convenient Room, belonging to it, for 
carrying on a Dairy in a right Manner: Upon 
which he ſolicited: his Landlord to be at the Charge 
of one; but his uſual Anſwer was, that the Spring 
were ſo high, that a Cellar could not be well-made 


The Tenant then acquainring an ingenious Brick. 


layer with his Landlord's Objection, ſaid, if be 
would allow him Terrace enough, he would engage 
to build him a Vault that the Water ſhould net 
enter, and make it a moſt convenient Place for his 


Milk and Butter: But the Charge of this amountiqg 


to a higher Sum than the Landiord would allow of, 


the Propoſal was rejected. Ar laſt, the Tenant 


perſuaded the Landlord to allow him but forty 
Shillings, and he would undertake to have a com- 
modious Room made for his Purpoſe. This being 


granted, a Bricklayer was employ'd, who ſunk an 


old Room about ſixteen Feet ſquare, lying on the 
North Side of the great Dwelling-houſe, about 
three Feet deeper than it was; and, cutting a Drin 


from the ſame into a Fond thar lay three Poles Di- 


ſtance from it, the Spring- waters never offended 


this Dairy-room afterwards : Whereas, the Brick 


floor of this Room ſtanding, before, almoſt even wilt 
the Surface of the Earth, and the Room _ 
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10% a Vault, or Cellar, was propoſed to be mak 
= in a ſpringy Ground, at @ great Charge uu 
how it was ſupplied at a ſmall Expence, for Ibe Ch. 
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by only a Half. brick thick Wall, built in Frames 
or Studs of Wood, the Sun had ſuch Power here, 
as to cauſe the Milk to turn ſour, if they kept it 
the uſual Time, as is done in 2 Rooms 5 
Cellars; which greatly damaged the Tenant, b 
bringing him ſomerimes under Stilkiſerable Loſſes : 
And this the more, as he was obliged 'to make up 
and deliver his Butter but once a Week to the 
Lindon Higgler ; with whom he agreed at the cer- 
tain Price of Six · pence per Pound, Summer and 
Winter, for all he made. Thus this Tenant, with _ 
a little Money from his Landlord, and a little out 
of his own Pocket, enjoy'd a Dairy- room, that 

proved as commodious as ſome Cellars. But, by- 
te- by, this Tenant ought not to have been at any 
Charge on this Account; for ſuch an Expence be- 
{longs wholly to the Landlord : And it is very rea- 
ſonable it ſhould be ſo; ſince all Tenants, I believe, 
fnd it Taſk enough to pay their Rents, even with 
the greateſt Conveniencies that are allowed by the 
beſt of Landlords. ö 

How a Room was made to anſwer the Convenience 
of a Cellar, for keeping Liquors ſound. This 
was done at a Gentleman's Seat in Bedfordſhire, 
where the Ground was ſo ſpringy, that it would 
not admit of building a Vault or Cellar: Here then 
they added a new Room to the Outſide of another 
and, on the North Part of it, built it up with a 
Brick. -walling three Feet thick, and with as little 
Light as could be well allowed it: This fully an- 
ſuered the Intent, by keeping the Liquors ſound 
almoſt as well as a Cellar. This Thick-wall Me- 
thod will likewiſe do, where Rocks of Stone will 
not admit the Owner to dig a Cellar ; as the Caſe 
Is with many in Somer/et, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, 
vherc the greateſt Part of their Land conſiſts of 
ſony Foundations, 


1 


of 
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Of making Tanks and Cellars under Graun 


bolding Water, — Neceſſity invented theſe; ot 


wiſe there could be no Habitation for many Perſon 
that now dwell in Houſes, whoſe Foundations are 
fo deeply dry, that no Spring-water can be had. 
nor Pond conveniently made. At that great Engl 

| Gariſon of Cape-Coaſt Caſtle in Frica, in their ſandy 
Lands, the late Governor Henry Dodſon, Eſquire, tod 
me, they were forced to make a very large Tank 
Reſervoir, or Ciſtern, in the Earth, for receiving 
the Rain-waters that are conveyed into it from the 
Tops of Houſes, as often as Showers fall. This 
they build with Brick and Terrace, ſo large, that 
if they have no Rain for half a Year together, thi 
ſupplies them with Water enough for the Occcaſions 
of the whole Place. The ſame may be done x 
home, where Houſes are to be built on mountainoy, 
or other dry Situations, where Water is to be n 
otherwiſe had: Or a Cellar, to hold Water, may 
be made with Brick, on a well-ram'd Clay-foun- 
dation, if the Sides of the ſame are carried up with 
Clay ram'd behind the Brick-work, which, if rightly 
managed, will hold tight; and which is ſomewhat 
like the Method that the London great Brewer takes 

do ſecure the lower Part of his large ſquare or round 
wooden Tuns, that ſtand about two Feet deep in 
the Ground: For which Purpoſe, Men firſt ſpread 
a thin Bed of Clay on the Earth; and when, with 
their naked Feet and Water, they have made it 
pliant, they lay a Bed of it for a Bottom, and tie 
Tun on that; then they ram in, and fill up all th 
Sides with the ſame temper'd Clay, till all holds 
as tight as Copper itſelf: Or, take it as Mr, H#orlig: 
writes: In Amſterdam and Venice they keep thel 
Rain-water in Cellars, made on Purpoſe for Ct 
ſterns, capacious enough to contain Water for the 
whole Lear; it being renewed as often as the Rai 
falls. Why, therefore, may we not here in 1 

| 5 8 lala: 
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land, on our drieft Hills, make Places, Pools, or 
Ciſterns, ſufficient to contain Water enough for our 
Cattle, for our domeſtic Uſes, and alſo for our 
Garden-occaſions, if we were but diligent? Few 
Years there are, but yield us Plenty of Showers to 
vpply them, though not enough to ſupply the De- 
ect of them; much more Rain falling here than on 
ne Continent, where thoſe Pools and Ciſterns are 
more uſed 3 for which Cauſe this Iſland is, by them, 
erm'd Matula Cal: And yet we have many 
Thouſands of Acres of dry Lands uninhabited, un- 
tiled, and almoſt uſeleſs unto us, from this only 
Cauſe 3 notwithſtanding we have ſuch eaſy Means 
p emedyÿj 2 5 


8 a * s 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of ſinking Wells, &c. 


HE Methods taken, and the Prices given, for 
hat  finking Wells in the Weſtern Part of Hertford- 
ke bre. Common Wells are made three Feet 
aal tree Inches wide, and as far deep as thitty or 
i rore Yards ; for which ſort of Digging the gene- 
+} W's Price is Six-pence per Foot. The Wells in the 
ino Grounds, about Gaddeſden, are about that Di- 
u renſion; but in ſome Places of our Hills we dig 
theo or three hundred Feet deep before we come to 
the Water, After two hundred Feet, the Price is one 

as "illing per Foot for digging and drawing up the 
h Erth: If much lower, four or five Shillings per 
Foot; becauſe in ſuch Depths a Man cannot work 
ove one Hour at a time, before the damp Va- 


che Pour is ready to ſuffocate him; and then a freſh 
ain Man takes his Place. If a Well is made in chalky 
1 bround, they ſtain it down only to the chalky 


„ock, with Pieces of Chalk cut and ſhaped in ſuch 
5 e | a man- 
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a manner, that one Piece wedges in another, with. 
out any Morter; and this happens from five 1g 
twenty Feet deep, as the Rock is nearer or further 
off the Surface of the Earth. Then they lay on 
this looſe Building of Pieces of Chalk, three o 
four Courſes of Bricks in Motter 3 and when this 
is done, they place over all a round Curb of Wood 
to hold the Top tight, prevent Waſhings, and 
give the Carpenter a Baſis for erecting Side-poſt 
to fix a wooden Roll in, or to draw up the Water 
by - ſome other Invention. In ſinking old Well 
deeper, as is ſometimes done in very,dry Summer, 
to clear them of muddy Bottoms, and get a freer 
Water, the Labourers for this Work have two Shil- 
lings and Six-pence a Day, beſides Victuals and 
ſtrong Drink; but in this Undertaking they are 
ſeldom above a Day or two employed, unleſs there 
be more than ordinary Occaſion, —=——The Atmo- 
ſphere, or lower Region of the Air, is ſaid not to 
allow Water to ariſe in a Pump above thirty-three 


Feet, or little more. Now that Space, that is be öcks 
| tween the Water and the Bucket, is Air; and if by. the 
liſting up the Handle the Bucket goes down, th tr th 
Air forces through the Valve of the 1 which +.::f0; 
ſhutting, keeps it there. This Air makes a Pre. tat the 
ſure in the reſt, and that preſſes more Water u Cunntit 
the other in the Well; and that having not ſo much Train! 
Air to keep it down as it had, eaſily riſes up ad a B 
high as the evacuated Air gives leave; and fo Nock it 
more Air is taken out, more Water will follow nd dee 
LN all the Air be gone, and the Water itſelf comes; mine 
and then one Water will follow another ad inf her; 
tum, unleſs the circumjacent Water ceaſes, or te before 
Pump is worked faſter than the Chanels of tines, 
Earth will give leave for freſh Water to come in. iemand 
Theſe Reaſons made Mr. Hayghton think the Altar Wa: 
is bounded, and that the Atmoſphere has An... 


enough juſt to fill it to a certain degree of __ 
= 5 NEIS3 
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b. Nis; yer not fo cloſe, but that it may be com- 
© 108d cloſer 3; and ſo much as it is, ſo much there 
will be a Vacuity in ſome other Place, and ſo much 
jill be a Springyneſs tending towards its former 
(onftitution, £——— At Otherden in Kent, I am in- 


thut emed, there is a Well ſixty Fathom deep. On 
0008+ Hills about Gaddeſden their chalky Wells are 
i nerally about eighty Yards deep. The Water of 
oſt ine of theſe is drawn up by a large wooden Wheel, 
15 nd two Horſes, kept only for the Purpoſe of work- 


jg it, one to relieve the other; for here is ſuch a 
Confumption of Water as makes it very hard Work 
fir both of them to draw Supply enough. Others 
kep a large Maſtiff-dog to work a Wheel that 
uus up their Water; or do it with the wooden 
gg d Hand-wheel, or with an Iron-wheel Engine, 
ir drawing up the Water-bucket with the greater 
laſe. In ſome Parts of Somerſet, Devonſhire, 
nd Cornwall, to come at Spring-water, they are 
bed to work through Marble, or other ſtony 
Rocksz and to make a Well here, are obliged to 
m the Hazard of a conſiderable Expence ; for 
ere the informing Borer will do no Service, and 
terefore they proceed by working an Iron Tool, 
lat they cut a Hole with, to hold ſuch a ſufficient 
Quantity of Gunpowder, that when fired, by a 
Train Jaid on purpoſe near a Piece of brown Paper 
ad a Bit of lighted Candle, blows up Part of the 
Rock into Shatters; and ſo they proceed deeper 
ad deeper, till they get down low enough to de- 
trmine whether there will be Water found or not; 
br here they ſometimes ſink two or three Wells 
fore they can meet with a Spring; and ſome- 
mes, after all, their Labour is loſt. A Gen- 
leman's Well, made at firſt in a chalky Rock, 
lat was ſituated on an Eminence, meaſured two 
undred and forty Feet from Top to Bottom, which 


ſup- 
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ſupplied a very large Family with Water, far time 

out of mind, that was daily drawn up by the Hey 
of a very large Wheel, turned about by a Horte 
kept on purpoſe for this oy: Work. - This Well 
was never known (as I could | 


(as. ear of) to bè ſaloy 
in Water as in the Year 1743. when they could not 
get Water enough to brew with z which induced 
the Owner to be at the Charge of having i 
cleanſed, and dug deeper z and it was done accord, 
* ingly in the Month of gre 1743 3 for which 
Work each Man had four Shillings a, Day allowe! 
him, to clean and dig deeper. And, indeed, they 
well deſerve it; for a Man could not work abort 
four Hours at a time before he muſt be relieved by 
another; and, to ſupport him under his Work, he 
is obliged to take a hearty Dram of Brandy noy 
and - then, but to eat notbing ; for if he doe it 
cauſes him almoſt to loſe his Breath, ſwell, ad 
be ready to die. Here they are always warm, but 
very cold when they come out of the Well, and 
therefore are had immediately to a good Fin 
where they ſhift their wet Cloaths, and put on dry 
ones, which is their conſtant Cuſtom ; for the 
Damp or Vapour always wets their Cloaths, and 
obliges them, when out of the Well, to put on dry 
ones, By this the Well was dug deeper, till Wi 
ter flowed in ſo faſt as obliged them to leave ol 
their working any further. At HW hip/aut-b 
near Dunſtable-downs, three Miles diſtant from the 
aboveſaid Well, there is one rather deeper that 
three hundred Feet, where the Water is drawn up 
by a Wheel and Dog. 


CHAP: 


. 
H making Pends. | 


1 E way 1 tak 16 mate Ponds at and about 
Gaddeſden. On our Hills, and in ſome 


what Ponds afford ; and thele, in ſome dry Sum- 
ners, are all dry, except two great ones on our 
Hill, and ſometimes (but rarely) they are ſo too; 
fot in ſome of our red Clays we now-and-then meet 
with what we call Sand- pipes, or little Veins of 
and, that lie in the Clay, and let all the Water 
at, The ſame we are as bad off in our chalky 
Ground, and the gravelly Sort, To make, then, 
fond in any of ' theſe Soils, we get the ſtrongeſt 
Clay we can, cleareſt from Stones ;; and after dig- 
zing to a proper Depth for the Pan or Bottom, and 
mking ſufficrent Slopes on the Side, and at the 
Head, we begin to ſpread a Layer of Clay on the 
bottom, about half a Foot thick, which, with a 
lle Water to moiſten it, we work with flat 
eaters, downright Rammers, and crooked Sticks, 
ill we make it fine, and lie cloſe ; Then we put on 


manner, both at Bottom, and on the Sides, till all 
farts are a Foot, or a Foot and a half, or two Feet 
lack, Afterwards we pitch the Bottom with Stones, 


tieir Outſide 3 or, which is better, lay ſome Graſs- 
urf over all. Thus by laying and ramming, ſe- 
*a] Courſes of Clay one on another, and ſtoning 
ad turfing, we make ſound Work, and keep 


12 the Bottom and Sides from being damaged by the 


Tread of Cattle, and from chapping by the Sun 


and Wind, whenever the Pond ſinks low, or is 


empty: Yet I knew a Gentleman loſe all his La- 
| = ol 1 bour 
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i the adjacent Bottoms, they have no Water but 


mother Layer of Clay, and ſerve it in the ſame 


ad ſow Graſs-feed on ſame Mould, ſcattered on 
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fol. Ml roundation, it may ſpoil all the Work ; and to 
nere ſuch an one, one Foot or more ſhould be dug 
flow the Bottom of the Pond, to begin making 
the Bank. or Slope of Clay; elſe the Weight of the 


* 


neffectual, iS. 5 I 
How a private Perſon made a Pond for the Uſe of. 
his Houſe, . This Pond was made at Gaadeſden 


in the Year 1740, and ſtands behind a Carpenter's 
Houſe, at about one Pole Diſtance from it. The 
Ground it was made in is a red Clay, under a hazel 
kamy Surface of Earth, fifteen Inches deep: Then 
the Clay appeared, which though it run down twelve 
Feet in Depth, before they could come at the 
calky Rock, yet the Owner would not dig down 


above ſeven Feet, nor then rely ſo much on its 
Coſeneſs as to venture to truſt to its keeping Wa- 
ir: Therefore the Clay, that came out of the Pond, 
ti ee had well picked from the Stones, and worked 
u el, by Ramming and Beating, till he laid a, 
d found Bottom of ſuch work'd Clay fourteen Inches 
h ; WY thick, and the Sides or Slopes of the ſame Thick- 
uid BY es. When he pitch'd the Bottom with Bricks, 
the lid flat-wiſe, and in the ſame Poſture all up and 
ond the Sides, he laid Bricks, to the Number of 
1 4 WW -bout nine hundred; for by laying them on their 


Edges, round the Pond, a few Bricks went a great 
18, BY iy. When raiſed thus up to the Top, with 
et- Lime and Sand mix'd, that was laid in all the 
nd WY Joints, a Curb, or Piece of thick Wood, were laid 
ot WF found ; and a Pump, made to ſtand in che hither 
t: Part of the Pond, next the Houſe, whoſe Dimen- 
by on was about five Feet and a half at Bottom, and 
o en at Top wide, and fed by Spouts, that brought 
m. off the Water into it from the Houſe-tiling ; and 
al b a wooden Handle, work'd in the Houſe, the 
ad Water was brought into the Houſe for their neceſ- 

Hou 
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Ad Horſes A Petfon in H ertfordſbire, that 
| had & Pond made on purpoſe to fwim Shoulder. 


to a freſh Shoulder-flip. 
yncertain way of Cure, becauſe they truſt to thi 
fwimming Motion of the Leg and Shoulder to ft 
and iſo], ve, or diff perſe, the Iz or clotted Rlood, 


with a Patten-ſhoe, is a much more ſure Way fy 


Now, in cafe a Shoulder ſfould be ſlip'd of a Sad- 


* 


How 4 Bond was made to fein And ture bl. 


esd Surgery, and curing diſtempet d Hae 


fliip'd Horſes, as believing this to be the beſt way, 
of all others, to effect their Cure, according f 
think) to a Direction in an old Book wrote by 
Markham , and it may, Perhaps, do ſome Service 

ut it js certainly & very 


that the Strain or Slip is the Caufe of breedin 3 and 
lodging. But Iam of Opinion, that Bleeding in 
the Plare-vein, andinting with Oils, and a Rowe 


a freſh Slip in a Saddle-horſe ; for a Cart · hofſe i 
hardly ever known to come under this Aceident, 


dle-horle, or if the Shoulder of a Cart- dbouſt ſhould 
happen to be wrench'd, and remain fo a long time 
without a Cure, as many have been, then neither 
of theſe Ways will do; as I ſhall make appear by 
the two following Cafes, viz. _ 

How a large Pond was made at Gaddeftden- bil 
by Accident This Pond lies on the Middk 
of Gaddejden green or Common, finely expoſed to 
moſt thin ſweet Air, that, by ſame Phy lictans, has 
been accounted the moſt healthful Air in this Pat 
of Hertfordſhire ; being highly ſituated, clear of tht 
Cover of all Trees and Buſhes, and of the Filth 
neſs and Putrefact ion of their Leaves. This Pond, 
about one hundred and twenty Years ago, Wai i 
Chalk-dell or Pit, wherein many Swine were uſuall 
kept on Waſh and Grains: Here, alſo, a Dungil 
was every Year made: And they were theſe Acc. 


dents that, in time, proved very beneficial to de 
Village 


Ditch 
Chalk 
not a 
Sudg 
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village of Gaddeſden z for, by this very means, the 
ctalky Bottom and Sides of this Dell or Pit be- 
ame plaiſter'd over, and, as it were, cemented 3 
for, of all Dungs to this Purpoſe, none is fo ſer- 
nceable. as that from Swine ; which being trod in 
by the Feet of theſe Animals from time to time, 
i laſt this chalky Hole held Water like a Pewter- 
am; and, at this Day, retains more. than any 
other Pond in this Part of the Country; fo that 
Gaddeſden, and ſome of the adjacent Places, in very 
long dry Seaſons, are ſupplied with Water from this 
Pond ; which is called by the Name of Blue-pot 3 
hut for what Reaſon I know not, This Pond, in 
is greateſt Depth, is about eight Feet, and forty 
load, well ſtored with Fiſh, that it breeds and 
wuriſnes with great Expedition, and ſerves for 
mucring the Cattle of the adjacent Farmers; as 
uſo for Brewing, for Waſhing, and for culinary 
Uſes, as being the freſheſt and beſt Water we have. 
| never knew this Pond dry, but once, in near 
firty Years time, and that was near twenty Years 
20; when I, as well as others, were forced to ſend 
(ur Teams to a River for Water that lies three 
Miles off my Houſe : Which Account may, per- 
haps, be ſerviceable to ſome Perſons, that have the 
ike Opportunity to make of a chalky or gravelly 
Dell-bole or Pit, a conſiderable Pond, in the 
cheapeſt manner poſſible : For, in this Caſe, the 
Wine may be ſaid to be the chief Makers of ſuch 
Fond: And, from what I have ſeen in my Tra- 
els, I am ſure there might have been many Ponds 
made this way, where there is none at preſent ; 
or in innumerable Places may be ſeen Water to 
land by the mere Waſhings of Dirt into their 
Ditches, and other hollow Parts of Sands, Gravels, 
Chalks, and Loams, where the natural Soil would 
dot alone hold Water: But, by the Mud and 
Judge that waſhes into their Baſon- parts, it fo fills 
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fine Ponds have accidentally had their firſt Rig 


with this further good Property, which general 


| Kentiſh and Eſſex better Sort of Farmers uſe theit 


to him, by reaſon it is furniſhed, in three or four 


with ſuch a fertile Quality, as produces moſt rich 


Stable-dung, Chalk, Lime, or Aſhes; for thi 


on this Mud in its raw and undigeſted ſour Condi 
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up, as I ſaid, the porous Säfte we 


laſting Retention of Water: And from henee 'many 


and tempted their Owners tb inlarge their Bigne 
into noble Fiſh, and other Reſervoirs 6f Waters 


attends all ſuch Ponds, that the Mud that they re. 
ceive from the Fall of Waters may be made to da 
great Service, either on plowed of Meadow-ground; 
and the more, if ſuch Mud is rightly mixed with 
ſmall Chalk, Lime, or Aſhes ; and turned once 
or twice, till the Whole becomes a fine Heap dt 
rich Manure: For it is ſuch a Compoſition that 
comes neareſt to the true Marl, which makes th: 


utmoſt Endeavours every Tear to obtain ſuch x 
Compoſt for their Wheat-land in particular; for 
this Dreſling is of ſo ſweet a Nature, as to prevent 
Smuttineſs. I knew of a large Pond, ſituated on 
a high Common, and near a Farm-yard, that les 
ſo favourable for the Tenant's Purpoſe, that I verily 
believe the Mud of it is worth ten Shillings a Year 


Years time, with ſuch a Quantity of it, as enables 
him to drefs a Three-acre Meadow to a very great 
Advantage; for into this Pond runs the Drain af 
two Farm. yards, beſides the falling Waters of 
common Road, through which abundance of 8 

paſs every Day from the Folds to this Common il 
the Summer-ſeaſon'; which impregnates this Mud 


Crops of natural Graſs, without any Addition al 


Mud, after it is got out of the Pond, and dried, | 
carried, and laid on the Graſs- land about Alba- 
lowtide, wheie it is ſpread for the Winter- tains te 
waſh it in. But, although I here write of laying 


dlon; 
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tn it ought not to ſerve for a general Precedent ; 
hecauſe the exceſfive Richneſs of this Mud ſupplies 
that which a poorer Mud requires to make it an- 


ſuer a fertile Purpoſe z even the ſaid Mixture of 


Stable-dung and Chalk, or Lime or Aſhes, to be 
incorporated with it, in order to add a Strength, 
2 Fineneſs, and a Sweetneſs, to the Body of ſuch 
poor Mud: And, when it is thus cured, 'it may 
become one of the beſt of Manures for either Mea- 
dow or Arable-lands. But, beſides the extraor- 
dinary Benefit that attends this well-fituated Pond 
for the Increaſe of the richeſt Mud, at the ſame 
time, and by this very means, this Pond is, per- 
ups, one of the quickeſt of feeding Ponds; for, 
in three or four Years time after Tench and other 

Fiſh are put in here, about the Bigneſs of a Sprat, 


they will grow to ſix Inches in Length, by the End 


of that Time. | 
How Trouts may be made to acquire the greateſ} 


Depree of Redneſs, and of the Colour of Eels, and 


ber Fiſh, — — Fiſh, undoubtedly, like Beaſts, 
have their Bodies better or worſe, as the Soil, Wa- 
ter, and Air is good or bad they live in. Theſe 
are what make Eels in muddy Ponds and Rivers, 
ſew yellow Bellies, and eat with a naſty, muddy, 
loathſome Taſte, when Eels taken out of gravelly 
or chalky Ponds and Rivers, ſhew white ſilver Bel- 
les, and eat luſcious: Yet, ſo contrary is the Na- 
ture of ſome Fiſh to others, that the Tench, in 
particular, ſeems to eat fatter and more luſcious out 
of a Farm-yard Pond than out of a clear River; as 
| have experienced. But the Body of a Trout is 
well known to acquire the reddeſt and ſweeteſt of 
Fleſh, when he gets his Living near a chalky Spring- 
head, where he feeds with great Delight, and runs 
into a very expeditious Growth. N 
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CHAR. 
Of Fiſhing in the Sea. 


F Sea. fiſping by Engines.——Sea-ftſhing: is th 
molt delightful, profitable, and healthieſt Fifþ 
ing of all others, becauſe here is more Variety, and 
greater Quantities, of both ſmall and large Fil 
than what Rivers afford. Variety, I ſay ; for tha 
near molt of the Sea-ſhores in England, the excy. 
lent next beft Fiſh to a Salmon, called: a Mulle, 
is taken in great Numbers by the Drawing Seine: ne. 
as well as the Standing - net, fixed by Polls on the 
Sea-ſhore 3 a Fiſh, that at Canterbury ſells fe 
Six-pence per Pound; but at Weymouth in Dora 
ſhire the Silver Mullet, as big as a Mackrel, ſells f 
Two pence. This is that fat delicious Fiſh, tha 
more than all others, ſwims next the Shore all the 
Summer Tong in Shoals : And, I hope, with th 
Turbut, the Thornback, the Skate, the Freh 
Cod, the Haddock, the Baſs, the Sole, tht 
Whiting, the Whiting-pollock, the Scarlet Mu. 
let or Sea Woodcock, the Jan Doree, the Brean, 
the Plaice, and others, will be more plenty tha 
heretofore, by means of the new-invented Engi 
The Account of which take as follows, as it ws 
printed in the Evening Poſt in Fanuary 1743-4 
An Account of the neu. invented Fiſhing-engint.- 
Whereas his Majeſty's Royal Letters Patents hate 
paſſed the Great Seal of Great Britain to Jams 
Hamilton, Gentleman, for the ſole making, uling, 
and exerciſing a new Engine or Engines for taking 
of Fiſh, by the Help of which (being fixed upon 
the Land, and a ſmall Anchor carried out, oh 
once, and) dropt in the Sea at a thouſand Yard 
or any leſs Diſtance, from the Land or Shore, a 
molt every Sort of Fiſh that happens to ſwim be 
tween the Anchor and the Shoge, may be _—_ 
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«ther by Fiſhing-nets of different Sorts, or with 
Hooks and Lines, for ſeveral Months together, 
vithout carrying either or any of them out in Boats 
ao the Sea; this Method of Fiſhing being. no 
ways toilſome or laborious, and requiring the At- 
endance of two People only upon the Shore; and 


and nay be fiſhed with in the moſt ſtormy Weather, 
Fi, Wind even as well in the Night as in the Day, and 
turn times when Fiſhermen cannot venture out with 
safety in their Boats: This Invention, having 
lle, deen fully proved on ſeveral Parts of the Sea- 
ne; coast, with Succeſs, will certainly prove very be- 
te cchcial to thoſe Gentlemen whoſe Land or Eſtates 


ue next the Sea, or upon Rivers, or large ſtanding 
Waters; and will likewiſe give conſtant Employ- 
s fa nent to the Poor in general in ſuch Parts; and 


eſpecially thoſe poor People whoſe Habitations are 
doſe upon the Sea-ſide, may have the ſingle En- 
rines for Hook-fiſhing fixed within their Houſes, 
ind may fit by their Fire- ſide, and work them, the 
ame as without Doors, a Man or Boy attending 
on the Shore. Whoever has a mind to buy one 
or more of the Engines, ſhall have full Proof given 
hem before they pay their Money, the Price be- 
Ing ten Guineas for the double Engine complete, 
and four for the ſingle 3 or a Guinea down, and a 
Guinea a Year for a Licence and Figure, which is 
to be fixed on each Engine, in order to prevent 
Counterfeits. But if any Gentleman has a mind ta 
contract with the Patentee and Proprietors for any 
Number of Engines extraordinary for. the Hook- 
ling alone, they ſhall have the Liberty to make 
em upon their own Premiſes ; and a proper Per- 
ſon ſhall be ſent down to ſuch, at their Expence, 
"th an Engine firſt to be ſet up, in order that they 
— be fully aſſured of its Succeſs, before any are 
„ he! 
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Mute, Any poor reduced Family, that has no; 
been inured to hard Labour, if they'll retire aud 
ſettle upon any Part of the Sea-coaſt they think 
proper, may be aſſured of getting a good Liyelj 
hood, by a ſingle Engine alone, without any Fa. 
tigue or Labour, only their Attendance. - - | 
Letters, Poſt paid, from any Part of Exgla 
or Wales, directed for the Patentee, at the Aan. 
ralty Coffee-houſe near Whitehall, London, will be 
punctually anſwered ; where the Engines will be 
diſpoſed of, and at no Place elſe ; as alſo a Mod 
of the whole Invention may be ſeen, and Fi 
taken alive in Nets. And at the ſame Place my 
be had Prints of the Engine, with a full Expl. 
nation or Deſcription of the Whole. 
The ſingle Engines will anſwer effectually u 
board of Ships lying at Anchor. 4 'S 


* 
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Obſervations on ſeveral Sorts of Inſects. 


Obſervations made on Toads, Frogs, Snails, Buy, 
Lice, Worms or Mag gots, Spiders or Flies, ti 
and Leeches, &c. by the ingenious Mr. Glandvilk, 
of Edgwar: in the County of Middleſex, whb en. 
municated them to me in the following Particulars 


IRST, Of the Water and Land-toad.—Fron 
I their Coupling to their Spawning, I hart 
od ſerved their Spawn on the Bottom of Waters i 
2 Pond, when the Water was drawn ot; and i 
appeared in a Chain, like what they uſed to call Katt 
knots, or as black Silk tied in Knots, about ie 
Bigneſs of a Blanket-pin's Head, and half ite 
Dia meter, one from the other, with a tranſparen 
Body, glutinized together. The Length 6 2 

: a 
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Chain of Eggs. or Spawn I have ſeen from one 
Toad, like a Coil of Line, eighteen or twenty 
Yards. 1 have made it my Buſineſs to examine 
| the Places where I: ſaw them, and ar laſt they 
gew larger, and burſt the Chain, and the black 
Specks turned to Tadpoles, very ſmall; and I a- 
ways obſerved they came to the Shore where che 
Water was ſhalloweft, or to the weedy Surface of 
the Water, for the Benefit of the Sun's Heat. 
After this, as their Bodies grew in Magnicude, I 
obſerved them to alter the Colour of their Bellies' 
to a dirty Silver Colour, with ſmall. Specks of a 
darker Colour, and bright Eyes of their proper 
Colour, and their Mouth round like that of a 
Leech. They had long Tails like an Eel, with 
globular Bodies. Thele I daily examined, by 
taking them into my Hand; and, ar laſt, found, 
by the Side of the ir Tail, one of their hind Legs 
to come out, and then two Legs to grow longer 
and longer, and then to break at the Breaſt or 
fore Part of the Body, perhaps two or three Toes 
on one Side, and then on the other, till in about 
three Weeks time, or a Month, they came to Per- 
fection: Then the long Tail, like the Eel's, with 
a Flew on each Edge, being of no more U ſe to 
them, by reaſon they made uſe of their amphibious 
Legs to ſwim with, the Tail, in a Week or a 
Forinight, rotted off, which I daily obſerved. 
Then, after Rains, I obſerved they crawled out 
of the Pond on the Land, and left the watery 
Element for an earthy one. And, N. B. I have 
ſen a Water-toad to ride a Carp till he has 
ſtarved it to Death, or poiſoned him with his 
Spawn, which covered the Carp; and his Fingers 
or Toes have been ſo fixed in his Sides, betwixt the 
Filh's Scales, that I could ſcarcely get the Toad 
off the Carp's Back, when out of the Water. ——1 
have ſeen a dry, or Land- toad, under a large Log of 

| | Timber, 


\ 
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Timber, in a round Hole, where I could not {6+ 


any way that it could get into it : And here, ] 
perceived, it was covered in its Spawn, and the 


Spawn joined together with a ſlimy Thread or 
Jelly. not like the Water-toad, but like the Spaun 
of a Lobſter, I have alſo obſerved the Tongues 
of Toads and Frogs with their Points inverted 
down their Throats. The Land-toad has a Form 
ſomewhat like an Hare's, which, in the Evening, 
It quits, in Queſt of Food. A Bittern was ſhot 
flying over a Water, with a Toad in-its Mouth, 
Secondly, Of the Water and Land. frog. am of 
Opinion, that the Land and Water Species are 
alike: Only this I have obſerved, at the time of 
their coupling in the Water, to be the ſame 28 
Toads ; but their Spawn is of another Shape, yet 
has the ſame black Specks in it; is in Globules, as 
big as ſmall Currans; and grows in Cluſters, joined 
together like Grapes, but ſwells larger. The Dit- 
| ference between their Spawn and the Water-toads 
is, that the Toads lie at the bottom to hatch, and 


the Frogs Spawn ſwims at top of the Water to hatch; | 


and accordingly they hatch it on the top, that 
afterwards turns to Tadpoles, the ſame as Toads, 
with a long Tail, and their Legs come out a 
aforeſaid, in the ſame manner the Toads do, and 
their Tail rots off the ſame. At laſt, when they 
come to a Maturity of Growth, they make to 


Land, and thus prove themſelves to be of an am- 


phibious Nature. | 


Thirdly, Of Water and Land. ſnails.— I have ſen 


two Kinds of theſe in ſtagnate Waters, one much 
ſmaller than the other; one with a broad - mouthed 
Shell, coming to a ſpiral Point, conical, vet) 
ſwiftly 3 and the other being very flat, in a ſpiral 
Line, with feveral Rounds. I have often pulled 


0 


them out of Ponds, among the Weeds. As to 
their Spawning, or Laying of Eggs, I know not hov 
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to account for them in particular; but this I have 
obſerved in Land-ſnails, when J have ſeen them 


gender, that they both have Inſtruments of the 
Male and Female Kind; for I have pulled them 


aſunder, and pulled the Inſtruments out from each 


other. — They lay Eggs in the Ground, about the 


Bigneſs of a large Corking-pin's Head, clear, glo- 


bular, and tranſparent, joined together with a 
{mall Thread of Slime. - "my 
Fourthly, Of Water-bygs.—I have made Obſer- 
vations on Bugs of different Kinds in ſtagnate Wa- 
ters. There is a ſmall Sort, of the Bigneſs of 


zbout half a Pea, which plays on the Surface of 


Water in Companies, running round each other 


in a ſwift and unitorm Manner, with very ſhining 


black Backs; they have two Wings, and fix Legs; 
the firſt are of a very hard Subſtance, and under 
them are two ſoft tranſparent Wings. — Another 
Bug I have feen in ſtagnate Waters, much larger 
than the other, being about three quarters of an 
Inch in Length, and near half an Inch Diameter, 
vith ſix Legs; but two of them are much longer 
and broader than the reſt, like an Oar, notched in 
their Edges, and have forked Claws, which they 
ſyim with in a very ſwift Motion. Theſe have 
alſo two large hard Wings, and two ſoft Wings 
under them; will frequently come to the top of 
the Water, I ſuppoſe, for Air; but if you offer 
to take them, they will run very ſwiftly, in a 
downright Motion, to the bottom of the Pond, 
by the Help of their Legs, or Oars as I call them, 


becauſe they uſe them as ſuch in a very ſwift Man- 


ner, I have laid one of theſe on his Back, and 
= him to be ſo ſtrong as to jump two Inches 
a „ 
Fifthly, Of Water-lice. — I have often ſeen 


theſe, in ſtagnate Waters, ſome as large as a Grain 


ot Wheat, others as ſmall as a large Pin's Head, 
| | very 
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very tranſparent, with fix Legs, a flat Head; any 


but one Eye, and that in the Front of their Head 
like the Story of Polypheme. They are very wir 


j 


j lays 


ain. 
15 intl 


in Motion. I have ſeen theſe Sort in a Tub offequent 
Rain-water as well as in Ponds, where, as I fu bey ri 
poſe, the Water in ſuch a Tub has. been kept o light 
long as to putrefy, and breed them. bike a 
Sixthly, Of the Water-ſbrimp. I have ſeen ether d 
Sort of Inſect, in ſtagnate Waters, to ſwim on h nd for 
Side in a ſwift Motion, almoſt in Shape like a 8nd tran 
ſhrimp, very tranſparent, in Magnitude about . leir Bo 
Size of a Grain of Oatmeal. EE. or mall 
Seventhly, Of Vater- worms. -I have ofte Tenth 
ſeen Worms, in ſtagnate Waters, of different Su bere at 
and Kinds, ſome as large as two Inches Jong Colours 
others not three quarters long, which were of ich 1 
harder Subſtance. 1 Wer nell Fli 
Eighthly, Of Water-maggots, or Grubs. I h Clever 
ſeen various Kinds of theſe in ſtagnate Waters, lich b. 
particularly where there is Mud, and the Wai ech, L 
ſhallow. Here I have obſerved a Maggot to T velf. 
ther Sticks, or Straws, or other Soil, and cre en, as ſ 
with it on the Ground till his Legs grew uſele8MVater, t 
becauſe in this he incloſed himſelf, and bred Wi alen up, 
in his Hut or Houſe ; and, at laſt, when he ban) pinch 
got Strength enough, he crawls out of his Hug: cloſe 8. 
takes Wing, and flies upon the Surface of ing it in 
Water in the Summer. Firſt it is called a Cadd n, anc 
and then a May-fly.—1I cannot forget anotbeſ Noot of | 
Grub, which I have ſeen in the Country, in hole Bo. 
Neceſſary-houſe, in the Summer, at the time och. I 
Excrement is all in Motion by Fermentation; nd put 
turns to a large Maggot with a long Tail, and fuld pre 
veral ſhort Legs; and then turns to a Chryſal" Thirte: 
and lies till it comes to Perfection, when it 1s Men, in a 
Bee, but with noSting, and always takes irs PlealuQMCreature, 
Ivo Horn 


in Houſcs- of- Office or Leyſtalls, where, I ble" 
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r {mall Gnats, on the Water. 
Tenthly, Of the Eft, or Water-lizzard. 


ſmall Flies, as Gnats, c. 


tech, Leeches for bleeding, Sc. 
Twelfthly, Of the Horſe-hair Inſect, 


kin, and its inner Part of a white Colour. 


Thirteenthly, Of the Water. ſcorpion. 


is Body was all formed of globular Parts; 


forked 
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e lays his Eggs, and from them Maggots breed 


410. 5 8 | , 5 1 : 
Winthly, Of Maler- ſpiders.— Theſe I have 8 
quently ſeen, both in ſtagnate Waters and Rivers. 
They run on the Surface of the Water, and are of 
o light a Nature, that they fink not; but if you 
frike at them with a Stick or Stone, they will 
eber dive, or run away. They have ſix Legs, 
nd four Wings; the under Wings are ſoft 
nd tranſparent, and the others very hard, as. are 
heir Bodies. I have ſeen them catch little Flies, 


There are Efts, a Sort of Water-lizzard, of various 
Colours and Magnitudes, with a Tail like an Eel, 
mich I have ſeen to prey on the Water-lice, and 


Eleventhly, Of Leeches —— There are Leeches 
which breed in ſtagnate Waters, as the Horſe- 


I have 


ten, as ſome deſcribe it, a Horſe-hair, in ſtagnate 
Water, to have Life and Motion, which I have 
alen up, and it twiſted round a Stick; and, on 
Ty pinching it, I found it to twiſt itſelf all up into 
coſe Snarle; then I broke it in ſunder, by pul- 
ug it into two Pieces; and obſerved an outſide 


The 


Roor of the Hair ſeemed to be the Head, and the 
mole Body moved in a ſerpentine Line, as an Eel 
(th, I took ſome of the ſame Water and 
nd put it into a Bottle, in order to ſee what it 
would produce; but the Confinement killed it. 

1 have 
ken, in a Tub of Rain- water, an Inſect, or living 
reature, in Shape not unlike a Scorpion, with 
Io Horns, and ſeveral Legs: The lower Part of 
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forked Tail, and a Body tranſparent, like a Shim 
Before the Water 1s boiled, he 51 very 2 
the Top of the Surface, and is ſwift of Sight; for. 
if you offer to touch him, he immediately fitiks to 


2 
did at 
good E 
(uantit 


the Bottom, by throwing his Body ſide-ways ir 
E y ſide-ways 
very quick Motion to- and- again, like vs 


of a Ship or Boat. 


to bring 
and Vie 
rihing 
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CHAF Hay h. 

— ES that, b. 

Of Hay. deſpirite 


TEE good and bad Properties of Hay. 
Of how great Conſequence it is for a Horſe 


that is, he will not eat ſo large a Quantity 4” 
3 . 5 | 


plied {t 
and Orc 
ceed. 


to be fed on good Hay, and of how ill Conſequence From 
it is for them to feed on bad Hay, is very clear} or the n 
made appear by Dr. Bracken, at Pag. 110, in his the mo 
ſecond Book of Farriery, where he gives the folloy- that is c 
ing Account of the Matter; viz, When a Horſe dun ext 
lives on Hay alone, unleſs the ſame is exceeding ing Juic 
ſweet and fine, he fills his Belly with it to that de- down, 
gree, that the Blood-veſſels, as well as all the This h: 
Glands, or Strainers of his Body, are ſtuffed and baave, 
obſtructed, in ſome degree at leaſt: On this a. Apothe 
count he is obliged to drink a great deal of Water Herb y 
do dilute, as we call it, the Hay in his Stomach. another 
This again increaſes the Preſſure mentioned, and a Make 
the Lungs themſelves can ſcarcely be expanded ty ſleek 
ſufficiently to ſuſtam Life It be ve 
I have ſaid, that unleſs Hay is very ſweet and I 2 little: 
good, a Horſe will ſtuff himſelf too full of it, 1 Wl fr. Bra 
he is kept conſtantly at it. This may ſeem a Pa. | The | 
radox, becauſe one may imagine a Horſe would In my 
eat more good than bad Hay: So he will fors wrote « 
while; yet when he is grown pretty fat with gre and ho 
juicy Hay, he will not require a large Quantity 1 Re: 
nform: 
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11 at firſt: For conſider, a ſmall Quantity of 
good Hay contains as much Nouriſhment as a large 
Quantity of bad. And as the Horſe's Body muſt 
he ſuſtain'd, or rather as Nature is always riying 
o bring the Creature to the higheſt Point of Health 


and Vigour, ſhe craves a conſtant Supply of nou- 
criſhing Food; and therefore, if a Horſe be kept 
with bad Hay, he muſt conſtantly eat more of it; 
otherwiſe he could not be ſuſtained ; yet this bad 
Hay has the Inconveniencies ſpoken of ; beſides 
that, by it the Blood becomes ſo viſcid, poor, and 
deſpirited, that the Fibres of the Body are not ſup- 
plied ſufficiently to drive it round in due Time 
and Order; from whence ſwell'd Legs, &c. pro- 
ed. NE 2 
From hence it appears, that the more Juicy it is, 
or the nearer it approaches to the Nature of Graſs, 
the more healthful it will be; therefore the Hay 
that is dried under a Shade is moſt natural; for the 
Sun extracts from Vegetables moſt of the nouriſh-- 
ing Juice; ] mean, when ſuch Vegetables are cut 
down, and ſpread abroad in the Sun for a time. 
This has been made appear by the learned Boer- 
bagve, late Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden; and any 
Apothecary can tell by Experience, that the green 
Herb yields moſt Salt. And again, he fays in 
another Place, that ſome Horſes are of ſo fortunate 
a Make and Conſtitution, that they will look pret- 
ty ſleek and well, even with Hay alone, provided 
it be very good and ſweet, and given to them by 
a little at a time, well ſhaked from Duſt, &c. So 
tar Bracken, 3 kg 
| The Hendon way of making and curing Hay.— 
In my laſt Book, for the Month of June, I have 
wrote on the Hertfordſhire way of making Hay, 
and hope I have therein given ſome Satisfaction to Is. | 
my Readers. Burt as I have fince met with new 1 
Informations, and made new Obſervations on this _ 
—_ Account, 
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Account, I further add, that by the aforeſaid D; 
Bracken's writing on Hay is ſhewn how valpable 

good Hay is to a Horſe, in compariſon of the 

worſer Sort; therefore, as the Quality of good 
| Hay ought to be endeavoured for, for the ſeyer;] 


a A 
* * 


call it, 
London 
ſecond 
ſor Cov 
of, bec 


Juſt Reaſons this ingenious Author has aſſigned, Of 7 
ſhall now proceed to give an Account of the excel. Here t. 
lent Hendon way of making Hay; becauſe there|iſ goes by 
Farmers are reckoned the beſt in England Ml with a 
_ curing their Hay, by making it ſo as to retain vid T. 
green Colour for Years together, in order to obtain fy, is 
the greater Price at. the London Market, wher Honey! 
they ſell moſt or all their Hay at times throughoulil becauſe 
the Year; for ſeveral of theſe Hay-farmers H Root. 
Within fix or ſeven Miles of London. grows er 
The firſt Day They mow, and let the Grab their ple 
lie in Swarths. | „„ ä ſow Clo 
The ſecond Day—They begin to ted it tit. He 
Eight o' Clock in the Morning: At Ten they tun jcilow ' 
it againſt the Wind, that breaks the Juſſocks s accou 
which otherwiſe hang together, and would fil it grow: 
heavy. At Two o' Clock they turn it again contn nay ſh 
TY to the laſt way: Then in the Evening they ta have 111 
it into Wind- rows, and ſet it up in Graſs-cocks. oraſs, t 
The third Day—As ſoon as the Dew is of, bennet ; 
they break the Hay into ſquare Staddles, and ai is fit tc 
rerwards turn them two or three times the fame by. T 
Day, and at Evening ſet it up in Baſtard-cocks, vetted. 
The fourth Day—They break it out into Stat 


dles again, and give it a Turn or two that Day. 
Then they ſet it up in great Cocks fit for Carting 
his way makes it of a fine green Colout, 

without which there are little Hopes of Sale. Bu 
in caſe of Rain, they run ir up in great Cocks 0 


fave the Colour, to obtain which 1s their chick Ever 


Art. | | | | it Bac 
Latter Meath, or ſecond Mowing—They mak 1 
˖ | 


. the very ſame way. This After-meath, or, as = 
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all it, Rowen, they ſell to the Cow-keepers about 
[ondon; for as hard Hay is beſt for Horſes, the 
rcond Mowing, or ſoft Hay, is deemed as well 
far Cows 3 and for this Purpoſe is the better liked 
of, becauſe it is cheaper than the firſt Crop. 

Of the Lady-finger Graſs, and fome other Sorts— 
Here they ſay the King*s-finger Graſs (for here it 
goes by that Name) is the beſt of Graſſes, grows 
with a yellow Flower, and grows ſomewhat like a 
wild Thetch in Kids. Red Honeyſuckle, they 
ay, is a very good Graſs; and that the white 
Honeyſuckle is ſo too, but is weaker than the red, 
becauſe it 1s only a ſecond Shoot from the ſame 
Root. Black Bennet, and Couch-graſs, they ſay, 
grows much among their Corn, becauſe they ſow 
their plow*d Land every Year, and ſeldom or never 
ſow Clover: They ſay their Land is too heavy for 
it. Here they have the blue, the red, and the 
jellow Tare-tyne, or wild ſort of Thetch, which 
is accounted an excellent ſort of Graſs; and where 
it grows thick, hangs ſo together, that a Perſon 
may ſhake it a Pole or two together. They 
have likewiſe the fine three-leaved wild Trefoil- 
graſs, the wild Ray-graſs Bennet, and the Wheat- 
bennet; which laſt, when ripe, ſhews their Graſs 
s fit to mow, and this is a Rule they often go 
by. The fineſt Graſs or Hay is the worſt when 
netted, | 5 


CH AP. XIII. 
Of /aving Crops of Turnepsſecd. 


828 new ways to defend a Crop of Turnep-ſeed 
againſt the devouring Field-fowls. In my 
nt Book for the Month of June, at Pag. 41. 1 
dave there given an Account of ſaving m_ 
5 foe 
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ſeed by the Help of a Gun, Sc. but as this Inflry. 
ment is an expenſive one, and only fit to be uſe 
by a Man, it does not ſuit every one's Conyeniency 
to protect a Crop of Turnep-ſeed in this manner. 
Yer if it is not protected from the Rapine of Bind 
by one means or other, it is in vam for any one t 
pretend to ſave the Seed; and as June is the Month 
for ſaving and cutting down Turnep-ſeed, I ſhall 
here give a further Account how a Crop of this 
Seed may be ſaved very ſurely, and "HE cheaply, 
at this Seaſon, when the Birds are molt eager cn 
this ſort of Prey; for they are not invited to fee 
on this Crop till the Seed is in Pod; and then they 
never fail to attack and devour it, if they can. 


ſequenct 
fave T. 
choiceſt 
Pound; 
intire fri 


Firſt way to defend Turnep-ſeed from Field. ſouli.— * 
If there be any Trees, Hedges, or Shrubs, or an gels uf 
thing near the Turnep-crop for Birds to ſettle on, Nombe 
Lime-twigs may very ſucceſsfully be made uſe 6, Eller Ct 
by laying them on any of theſe. Then if a Mar | 
or Boy goes near the Crop, and frights the 5 —— 
away from it, they will be apt to ſettle on the Part 
where the T wigs are, and be caught; or if the 
are not caught, and brought to hand, they an 
never fly afterwards, but muſt die in one obſcur 
Place or other. 3 07 
Second way of defending a Turnep- crap from Bini On 
as perform*d by a Farmer at Cheſham in the County! Crap, — 
Bucks. A Man at Che/bam took this Method Turneps 
to keep Birds from his Turnep-ſeed, when in Poul - 1 
and they had begun to turn yellow. He faſten 5:1, 5 
near ane hundred ſmall Bells on a Packthread, ever, 
very ſmall Cord; and fixed it along and about i Seed, ar 
Sides of the Turnep-crop, in ſuch a manner, ta The Re: 
2 Boy being placed near it in Ambuſcade wit! er dreſs- 
little Gun in his Hands, he was ready to pull: not in fo 
Line, that moved other Lines that had the Bells f lad he 0 
them; and by this means made all the Bells ring "x: angle 


once, which, frightening the Birds, capſed n 


a * ; 
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ſettle at once on the neareſt Tree, Hedge, Shrub, 
jr any. other Contrivance laid near the, Place for 
ns Purpoſe, and then ſhot off. By this the 
rarmer preſerved his Turnep-ſeed. ſo well, that he 
ud a Peny a Pound more for his than others could 
el for, who had the beſt Seed pluck'd out by 
W rield-fowls, and the worſt expoſed to Sale 
This Fact is a very material one, and of great Con- 
kquence to thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to 
ye Turnep-ſeed 3 for, in ſome ſcarce Seaſons, the 
coiceſt Sort of Turnep-ſeed ſells for a Shilling a 
Pound; and then, if a Perſon can ſave his Crop 
ntire from the Damage of Birds, he may get, per- 
haps, more by this Crop than any other he is Owner 
o; and altho* I have mentioned near a hundred 
Bells uſed for this Purpoſe, yet a Quarter of that 
Number may ſerve, where the Crop ſtands on a 
kfler Compaſs of Ground. 


” 


.CHAP, XIV. 
Of ſowing Turnep-ſeed. 


7 OW a Farmer ſufficiently dreſſed a Piece of 
Ground for Turnep-ſeed, and yet had but a poor 
(1,——A Farmer, to get a good Crop of 
Turneps, gave his Field only two Plowings inſtead 
af three, which occaſioned him to have but a rough 
Tilth, when he was to ſow his Turnep-ſeed ; how- 
erer, the Seaſon preſenting itſelf, he ſow'd his 
*ed, and in Return had a poor Crop of Turneps. 
The Reaſon was, that although he double-folded 
or dreſs'd his Land under a rough Tilth, it was 
not in ſo good a Condition as it would have been, 
had he given it three Plownings to get it fine, and 
a fingle Folding; for a fine Tilth, and no Dreſſ- 
| | | | ing, 
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expoſed to the Dews, which, in ſuch a Situation, 


the Growth of Turneps in four Days time, in the 


all up at once. 


clean Tilth. But if ſuch Ground could be got fine 


to grow rank, and unfit for Man or Beaſt ; fora 
Sheep, as well as a Man, loves a ſweet T urnep, 
and will thrive accordingly on the ſame. 


has been found to be a very ſucceſsful way, when 


; 
\ hs ; 
E 


ing, is better than a bad Tilth, and a good 
Dreſſing. . 1 

Der- plants of Turneps.—— What we call Dex. 
plants is that Turnep- ſeed that lies on the Surface, 
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moiſten the Seed to that degree as to force it into 


drieſt Seaſons. But this is not an abſolute Sign of 
the whole Crop taking; for though the Dew. plants 
appear, which are but few, that Seed that lies 
deeper may not appear in two, three, or four Weeks, 
or more afterwards; but if Rain falls quickly af. 
ter the Dew-plants appear, then the whole Crop is 


New-broken-up Ground not proper io ſow. with 
Turnep-ſeed. . New-broken-up Ground is unfit 
for ſowing Turnep-ſeed on, becauſe ſuch Ground 
will be rough and ſour ; and, therefore, it ought 
to have three or four Crops of Grain ſow'd on it 
firſt, that the Land, by repeated Plowings, Har- 
rowings, and Sowings, may be reduced into a fine 


at one Plowing, it would be improper to ſoy 
Turnep- ſeed on it; for that the Richneſs and Rank- 
neſs of ſuch new Ground would cauſe the Turneps 


Why Harrows are ſometimes employ'd before itt 
Hand-hoe, for improving a Turnep- crop. This 


Turneps appear too thick; and the more ſo, when 
the Ground has got hard by the Fall of heavy 
Rains quickly after the Turnep-ſced is ſown : Then 
after the Turneps are got big enough for the Hand: 
hoe, the Harrows, by being drawn over them once B's to a 


or twice in a Place, will not only thin their Num. The Ho 
| bees, krep dor 
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hers, but at the ſame time looſen the hard Surface, 
and give infant Plants an Opportunity to ſtrike 
their Roots with Eaſe and Freedom into the Earth, 
for their greater Nouriſhment, preparatory. for the 
Hand-hoe to follow preſently after; for where the 
Gurface is hard, the Turneps will languiſh, inſtead 
of thriving 3 nor can the Hand-hoe penetrate deep 
enough, in this Caſe, to-give the Turneps ſuch a 
ficient Quantity of Mould as is requiſite for their 
Aſiſtance. And a Gravel, which is accounted one 
af the beſt of Soils for producing the ſweeteſt Tur- 
neps, is the moſt liable of all others to acquire a 
hard Surface by the Fall of haſty and heavy Rains. 
This Piece of Huſbandry an old Farmer near me 
gare the greateſt Example of, that I ever knew; 
and he often ſucceeded in the Enjoyment of very 
profitable Crops by this means. Oo 
Of the erroneous Way that ſome take to get a Crop of 
ſurneps, without Hoting,—In Nottinghamſhire, and 
n ſome other Parts of the North, they ſow their 
Turnep-ſeed in the broad-caſt Way, with an In- 
tention not to hand- hoe their Turneps : And, that 
nie Seed may thus produce a large Crop, they 
plow well, and muck well, and ſow only half the 
(Quantity of Seed; we uſually do in the Southern 
Parts of England, on purpoſe that the Turneps 
ſhould grow thick enough for Hoeing. This, I 
mutt confeſs, happens ſometimes to prove a good 
Crop for feeding their Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, in 
the Field: But this is Money falſely ſaved ; for if 
a Acre of Ground had no Turnep-ſeed fowed on 
% and was hoed all over at five Shillings an Acre, 
t would well pay the Charge; becauſe good Hand- 
boeing is near as good as plowing; and this the 
next Crop of Grain would plainly prove, by ſhew- 
ng to a tittle, how far the Hoe was employed. 
The Hoe, therefore, is well known, not only to 
keep down many .Weeds, and kill others ; my 
| * 3 1 
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likewiſe keeps the Ground fine and TW&t; i 
cauſes the Turneps generally DENY apain 
as otherwiſe they would be, unleſs a very flyvurah) 
wet Seaſon happen to ſuch unhoed Turneps, 100 
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they Juckily ſtand thin enough by Accident; for 
can call it no other, becauſe When fuch'a'reguly 
full Crop falls once to the Owner's Share, by dt 
ting hoeing it, I dare ſay he miſſes twice -or mot 
of it. Wherefore, I ſhonld think no wiſe Farmer 
ought to truſt to ſuch a Chance, for two Reaſon 
One is, If his firſt Sowing miſſes, fine Weather f 
plowing and ſowing again may not happen a ſoon 
time in that Seaſon: The other is, If he ſhould by 
diſappointed, and not get a Crop, he may (aff 
much, by being deprived of a Winter Subſiſteng 
for his Cattle; and ſo of a Dreſſing for à ſucceed 
ing Crop of Barley. If a Herifordſbire Farmer w 


known to neglect hoeing a Crop of Turneps, de Tur 
purpoſe. to ſave Money this way, he would br uſing 
readily cenſur'd for one of the worſt of HuſbandWQ*rough | 
men. However, ſo it is, that in ſome of bur Ho 
Northern Counties, they wilfully negle& it; us only 
as Cuſtom rivets them in it more and more, they in Rov 
Jo far from being brought over to the Practiæ e the 8 
Hand-hoeing Turneps, that ſome ſtrenuoufly bat, at 
againſt it, and ſay it is a needleſs Expence, M ach of 
were theſe Northern Farmers to ſee how the Mi Hoe tha 
dleſex Men hoe their Horſe-beans, even where t "ole N 
Seed was ſown in the promiſcuous way, I ſhould beim is 
think it would be enough to convince them of M two 
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Benefit of Hand- hoeing, and alter their old wiony 
Notion, that Hand-hoeing Turneps is an unnece 
ſary Expence. But I will put the Matter upon tit 
fair Iſſue: Let a Crop of Turneps be hoed, at 
another unhoed; the Crop of Barley that fol 
che firſt, if fed off, will be twice as good as [li 
which follows the laſt. And, that we may vi 
the more Aſſurance hope for a plentiful 5. 0 
urnef 
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Turneps and Barley, in Hentfordſbire we commonly 
om three Pounds of Turnep-ſeed on each Acre, 
nh an Intent there ſhall be enough for the Fly, 
be Owner, ind tor expploying che Hand- hoe to 
din the Crop. But fince I am here engaged in 
writing on the Northern Way of ſowing Turneps 
xt to be hoed, I ſhall proceed to ſhew the bene- 
ical Uſe of the Sbeim Inſtrument, that woyld be 
er ſerviceable to all thoſe who vould not be ar 
be Charge of Hand- hoging Turneps. _ 

How the Sheim 1nſerument, jupplies the Place of 


Had-boeing Turneps, Now. thoſe Northern 


Fumers, who think it an extravagant Charge to 
zire five Shillings for Hand-hoeing an Acre of 
young Turneps, ſhould have the triangular Sheim 
aſtrument by chem, ready o be made uſe of for 
kpplyiog the Hand-hoe 3 which it will do, though | 
the Turneps come up ever ſo thick. The Time 
fr uſing the Sheim is, when the Turneps are large 
rough for Hand-hgeing 3 then we faſten three or 
four Horſes in Length to it, that, I will ſuppole, 
hs only eight little iron Hoes, or Feet, left fixed 
nz Row, on the outſide wide Beam, or third Part 
0 the Sheim: For, in this Caſe, the three Hoes, 
that, at other times for other Uſęs, ſtand fixed in 
ach of the other two Side-beamy, and the ſingle 
Hoe that ſtands in the Middle, to make up the 
f#aole Number fifteen, are taken out. When the 
Heim is in this Order, the Ploughman holds it by 
s two fixed wooden Handles, while the Horſes 
(aw it in a ſtrait Line; and thus forces the Hoes 
o tear up and deſtroy all the young Turnep- plants 
war ſtand in their way; leaving only thoſe to grow, 
hat ſtood in the Interſpaces between each Hoe: 
Thus the Breadth of three or four Feet of Ground 
My be hoed at a time, by the Horſes Draught; 
ind, in one Day's Journey of eight Hours Work, 
here may be three Acres, or more, of Ground, 

Y | M 2 . 
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thus hoed long-ways. But if, after this firſt Ope. from 
ration, the Turnep-plants are thought to ſtand too Cham 
thick, the Sheim may be drawn again the 'Crog. WM tleme! 
way, contrary to the laſt ; which will hoe all the Wl feed, 
Turnep-crop in ſquare Work, in the neareſt Im. thoug 
tation of Hand-hoeing that can be done by Hora Inftru 
drawing. And, indeed, I muft needs ſay, this is their ! 
an excellent cheap ready Way; becauſe, to hays deal C 
always fuch an Inſtrument ready in the Turnep-WW they | 
ſeaſon, may ſave a great Farmer Scores of Pound Man' 
in one Year's time; I mean a Farmer who my theſe / 
ſow fifty or a hundred Acres of Land with Turnep out In 
ſeed in a Seaſon : For ſuch a great Farmer, it aud fo 
to be ſuppoſed, can't get Hands enough, at ple. to Th 
ſure, to hoe ſo much Ground fo ſoon, as to pre. ſent lo 
ſerve the young Plants from ſetting, or what wil them; 
call burning or ſtunting, and, conſequently, ſpoil to car 
ing. Here then is propoſed a Remedy that mi deal le 
be had at a cheap Rate; and, when once had, will uſually 
laſt many Yezrs with careful Uſage, not only tag it; w 
improving Turnep- crops in the cheapeſt and quick concer 
Manner poſſible, but likewiſe for performing oth But it 
Works in Husbandry. It is this ſame Inſtrument comm 
that, when it is furniſhed with all its fifteen lu this ct 
iron Hoes, and drawn over a Field of light Ea {1s for 
that has been plow'd before with a common Plougt _ The 
to get it tolerable fine; I fay, when Ground is 1 Turnep 
this Condition, the Sheim, if drawn png ug ad la my 
croſs-ways over it, will fine it to an admirable D for J 
gree, and make it ready and fit to ſow on it Turnepſi on the 
feed, Wold-ſeed, Cole-ſeed, Flax-ſeed, Wheat, om in Dri 
Barley, Sc. and diſpatch more of ſuch Work i Know! 
one Day, than four Horfes in a common Po fhall h 
can do in three. This is Fact; and which a" Accou 
Perſon may find true, if they will have one ſa made | 
them for a Trial; which I can do by Ship in Dri 
Waggon, for a Trifle of Charge, in compari broad. 
[Ween 


of the great Service it will do: For I pabliſh 
x | | h | Holl 
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ſtom the Field of Experience, and not from a 
Chamber of Theory- writing. Therefore, all Gen- 
emen who occupy arable Land, and fow Turnep- 
ſeed, Corn, and artificial Grafles, &c. ſhould, 
though they plow but little Land, have one of theſe 
| Toftruments 3 for, if they have but little Land in 
their Hands, it will help a few Horſes to do a great 
deal of Work in a ſmall Space of Time; and, it 
they hold a great deal, it will ftil] fave much of 
Man's and Horſes Labour : And how valuable 
theſe Articles are, every Farmer is ſenſible of, with- 
out Infor mation; for I am perſuaded, that if this, 
and ſome other Inſtruments, at this Time unknown 
to Thouſands, were made uſe of by them, the pre- 
ſent low Market for Grain, Sc. would not hurt 
them; becauſe, by theſe means, they would be able 
to carry on their Farming-buſineſs with a great 
deal leſs Expence, and do it in leſs time than it is 
uſually done in the common Way of performing 
it; which are the two main Things all Perſons 
concerned in Agriculture eagerly wiſh to enjoy. 
But it is to be ſuſpected few will go out of their 
common Road of Practice, to buy or make uſe of 
this cheap, diſpatching, ſerviceable Engine, much 
leſs for others of a greater Price. EE 
The great Improvement that may be made by ſowing 
Turnep-ſeed in Drills, and Cole. ſeed in the Intervals.— 
In my monthly Book of the Modern Husbandman, 
for June, at Page 27. I have there amply wrote 
on the Benefits conſequent on ſowing Turnep- ſeed 
in Drills: But as 1 am become Maſter of more 
Knowlege in this valuable Branch of Huſbandry, I 
ſhall here reſume the Subject, in order to give an 
Account of the great Improvement that may be 
made by ſowing Turnepsſeed by the Drill- plough, 
in Drills four Feet aſunder, and ſowing Cole-ſeed,. 
broad-caſt, in the Intervals'or vacant Spaces be- 
tween the Drills, Now this ſort of Huſbandry is 
| . | : confined 
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confined moſtly to loamy Soils; for dry Gravek, 
Chalks, and Sands, are not moiſt nor ſtiff engugh 
to nouriſh the Cole-plants in Perfection: But where 
the Land is proper, Turneps may. be. drilled in 
the latter End of this Month, and the Cole-ſeed at 
the ſame time ſown broad-caſt between. the Drills, 
Which a good Sower will eaſily do; and when the 
Turnep and Cole-ſeed is ſown, a, light Harrow 
may be drawn over all, and the Land harrowed 
once or twice in a Place, which finiſhes the whole 
Work till Hoeing-time. Then, if the Weather 
has been agreeable, the Turneps and the Cole may 
be hoed at one and the fame time; or the Tur- 
neps may be hoed firſt, and the Cole afterwards, 
when it is big enough to hoe; or the Turneps may 

be hoed, and the Cole always left unhoed. The 
main end of ſowing Turnep-feed and Cole-eed 
this way, is to give the Owner an Opportunity to 
draw the Turneps, and feed Sheep, Cows, or 
Oxen with them off the Ground they grow on; 
for Turneps may be ſown in that Ground, which by 
. wet Weather will not endure to be fed on by Cat- 
| tle, left they ſtolch the Land, and ſpoil the Tu 
neps. And as Turneps, for the molt part, get 
into their appling Condition, and be fit to eat, 
ſooner than the Cole, the Cole, after the Tur- 
neps are carried off, may be either fed on tbe 
Place by Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, or cut, and 
given them at times in other Parts. This is 2 
very late Improvement, practiſed only by a very 
few nice Gentlemen, who are very much in the 
right of following this Practice, becauſe by theſe 
Vegetables they are capacitated to feed Catile 
ſooner and later in the Field and at Rome. But 
there is another Uſe that Cole may be put to, 
which I never yet wrote of, becauſe I never kne# 
bur one Gentleman do it, and that was very 1 
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ſo ihat I muſt defer publiſhing this ſerviceable Secret 
till a proper Month. d 


How Turnep and Cole. ſeed were ſown promiſcuouſly 


tether — This was done in an incloſed gra- 
velly loamy Field, in this Month 1743. by a 
Neighbour of mine, where both Sorts of Seeds 
took the Ground well by being harrowed in, came 
up, and were hoed at one and the ſame time. 
But it happen'd that ſuch Sowing was performed too 
early; for dry Weather ſucceeding for a long 
time, and the Soil being ſomewhat of a hot Na- 
ture withal, the Cole run up into Seed before the 


Summer was out, got ſticky, and good for little. 
Therefore both the Turneps and © Cole-ſeed had 


been better ſown a Month later in ſuch a Soil, that 
the Coldneſs of the Weather might have retarded 
their Growth, and kept them all the Winter in 
Suſpence of Growth, that in the Spring time the 
Cole might have been invigorated with Heat 
enough to grow again for feeding and cutting. 

The Caſe of a Farmer, who ſowed a whole Field 


with Turnep-ſeed at one and the ſame time; and 


bow one Part took, and ſtood well, when the other 
Part miſſed.— This happened to be a Farmer's 
Caſe in our Country, who having plowed a five- 
acre Field ſeveral times to get it into a fine Tilth, 
and after laid all the Dung he had on the ſame, 
that dunged four Acres and a Rood of the Field, 
leaving three Roods undunged; which to ſup- 
ply, he penned his Sheep on the ſame ; and when 


all the Field was thus well dreſſed, he plowed 


and ſowed it all over with Seed of the green round 


Turnep, as he eſteemed this the beſt of all others, 


becauſe theſe Sort grow up with ſmall upright 


Leaves, fo that there may be many more of theſe 
grow On an Acre of Ground, than others that 


have broad-ſpreading Leaves, which take up a 
great deal of Room, and hinder their ſtanding 
; cloſe 3 
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cloſe; though this green round Sort may be.cal. 


led a large Turnep, is a very ſweet one, g 
bur little way into the Ground, and will tang = 
the Froſts extraordinary well. But the green Ther 
Tankard, and red, large, round Turnep, he re. 217 
jects, for that the firſt rots by froſty Weather, r ab 
their ſtanding high out of the Ground, and the hut b 
other by taking roo little Hold of it. G This round ofay 
green Turnep-ſeed he ſowed about the Beginning that i 
of June 1743. and the Conſequence was, where viſe: 
the Dung was laid on four Acres and a Rood of with t 
this incloſed Field, the Fly bred, or Were Invited this lo 
to harbour, on the ſame Piece of Ground, in ſuch Ho 
Numbers, that they eat up the young Turnep- Seed of 
crops; when the three Roods of Ground eſcaped hy it 
their Rapine, and was as full of Turnep-plants x; * 
it cou d hold. And * Was remarked by many, Turne 
that where- ever Dung was laid this hot dry Summer this © 
d o nouriſh a Turnep-crop, the Fly deſtroyed them, i little 
But where the Ground was dereſſed for a Turnep- Was ab 
crop by the Fold, the Turneps ſtood well ; for when tl 
the Dung and Piſs of Sheep is of ſo ſtrong a N. they wr 
ture, as almoſt always proves an Antidote to thc BW de wh 
Fly, and intirely prevents their Miſchief. n bei 
The profitable Nature of the white round and ttt by She: 
green round Turneps ; and the unprofitable Nature 4 they we 
the great red round and T, ankard Turneps.—0 Tops, 
all theſe Turneps in the laſt Article I have given „hen t 
ſome Account, except the white round Turnep 3 ſoiled. 
and therefore ſhall proceed to ſay ſomewhat d uke og 
this, and that is, that this white round Turnep ! lrge; 
an excellent Sort; for it is an early and late Tur Tankat 
nep, a Summer and a Winter one, according to and are 


the time of ſowing the Seed. It apples or bottle 
into a little longiſh Round, is of a middling Si, 
and will endure Weather well, being a br foe 
Turnep for either Garden or Field Uſes, Ont | 
3oth Day of June 1744. a Hempſtead Garden 

3 i carrie 


pecked 
Daus, 


laſt, 
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atried them about the Country in a Cart, and ſold 
hem in ſmall Bunches for a Peny each, being but 
nine Weeks old from the Sewing of the Seed. 
There is alſo another white early Turnep, that for 
many Years paſt has been ſown as the earlieſt Sort 
of all others, generally called the Dutch Turnep, 
hut by ſome called the Mouſe or Rat- tail Turnep, 
of a very clear white Colour, and of ſo flat a Bodys 
that it is very apt to crack, canker, and ſpoil its 
cle: Therefore, at this time, is in Diſeſteem 
with many, who have left that Sort off, and ſowed 
this longiſh round Turnep in Preference to it. 

How a Gentleman's Bailiff ſowed a Field with the 
Sted of the great round red Turnep, and loſt the Crop 
þ .- This Bailiff, as the choiceſt Turnep-ſeed _ 
he could get, ſowed that of the great red round 
Turnep, and the Seed produced the biggeſt Soft 
this Country afforded © But as their Roots run but 
{little Way into the Ground, moſt of the Turnep 
has above it, I may ſay near all of it; and though, 
when they came to be eaten, they looked ſound, yet 
they were puffy, and decaying into Rottenneſs, ſo that 
the whole Crop was worth very little. But if they 
had been ſound when they were begun to be eaten 
by Sheep, they would have been ſpoiled; for as 
they were very large, upon the Sheeps biting their 
Tops, they loſt their Hold in the Ground, and 
vhen tumbled about, they quickly daubed and; 
ſpoiled. But the green and white round Turneps 
ake a middling Hold in the Earth; grow pretty 
large; and as they grow more couchant than the 
Tankard Sort, will better reſiſt Froſts and Wets, 
and are not ſo liable as the Tankard Turnep to be 
pecked and damaged by Wood-pigeons, Crows, 
_ Sc. but may be ſcooped by Sheep to the 
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C HAF...XV, , 00... 


Of the Preſervation of Wheat... . 2 


S an Introduction to this Chapter, 1 mall "Rt 


uſe of Mr. Worlidge's own Words, becauſe 
he has wrote very uſefully on this Account, When 
he ſaid, That the Preſervation of Corn, when 
it is plenty and good, is of very great Advantage 
to the Husbandman, and the Kingdom in bann 
for in ſcarce and dear Years the Husband man hath 
little to ſell to advance his Stock, and the Buyers 
are uſually furniſh'd with muſty and bad Corn "i 
foreign Parts, or from ſuch as were ignorant of 
the ways to preſerve it. - 

Therefore, in cheap Years, it will be very nec. 
fary to make uſe of ſome of theſe ways for the 
ſtoring up your Plenty of Corn, againſt a time of 
Scarcity. 

The way of making it up in Ricks, or Rick: 
ſtavals, 754g on Stones, chat the Mice may not come 
at it, is uſual and common. 

But Corn threſh'd, and clean winnow'd, is apt 
to be muſty ; therefore ſome adviſe, that you lay 
up your Corn in the Chaff in large Granaries made 
for that Purpoſe, ſecure from Mice; and when you 

uſe or ſell it, then to winnow it. 

Alſo it is adviſed to mix Beans with Corn, and 
that it will preſerve it from Heating and Mulſtinek. 
Ic is probable, that if the Beans are well dried on: 
Kiln, it may ſucceed ; for then they will attract al 
fuperfluous Moiſture unto them, which is the only 
| Cauſe of the Injury to the Corn; for in E 

where it is ſo dry, Corn will keep in open Grant 
ries many Years, as in Pharaoh's time. The Beans 
are cally ſeparared afterwards from the Corn, 
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It is reported, that Pieces of Iron, Fiat, Pe 
les, He. mixed with Corn, preferve it from heat- 


Sick an-end in Corn, only to give Paſſage for the 
Air, to prevent heating. A large Granary, full of 
quare wooden Pipes, full of ſmall Holes, may 


ke keep long from heating, tho' not ſo well as the 
ſe WY Chaff, Beans, Sc. eo, 15 
n Alſo ſome have had two Granaries, one over the 
5 other, and fill'd the upper, which had a ſmall Hole 
a the Bottom, that the Corn by degrees, like Sand 
„in Hour-glaſs, hath fallen into the lower; and 
ven it was all in the lower, they removed it into 
ne upper, and fo kept it in continual Motion; 
n WY vhich is a good way to preſerve it. — 
f The beſt Granaries are thoſe built of Brick and 


Qurters of Timber, wrought in the Infide, where- 
to you may nail Boards, with which you may line 
it ſo cloſe to the Brick, that there may be no Shel- 
ter for Vermin. You may make many Stories, one 


and is the eaſier turned; which will be very neceſ- 
ary to do ſometimes. = 1 

The way of preſerving Corn in Granaries may 
be very advantageous againſt a dear Year; but if 
you keep it too long there, it may be unprofitable, 
and is not ſo practicable here as in the Low Coun- 
Ines (He means Holland): 1 5 

Firſt, Becauſe England itſelf is, as it were, a Gra- 
nry for theſe Countries, when they have ſcarce any 
there, but what they buy abroad, from hence, or 


lay up their Corn in, when they buy it. 

Secondly, In caſe they ſhould not buy (when it is 
cheap) more than they preſently uſe, in dear Years 
they muſt expend great Part of their' Wealth 


* ſome⸗ 
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ins, which may be true; for it is uſual to ſer a a 


above another: Let them be near the one to the 
other; for the ſhallower the Corn lieth, the better, 


lewhere z and therefore muſt have Granaries to 


road for Corn; when, in Eugland, in caſe it be 
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ſometimes dearer, yet our Wealth goes not further 
than to the Farmer, except in times of great Scar. 
city, which do not happen above once in ten 0 
twelve Years. . 
Thirdly, In time of War they cannot have Com 
10 certainly imported as in time of Peace; ſo 
are compell'd to provide againſt a wet Day, à 
Husbandmen uſually term it; when, on the other 
Side (let the Seas be never ſo much troubled), ye 
have our Corn at home. „ 
So that the principal Uſe of a Granary is apainf 
a very dear Tear; therefore it is moſt adviſeableto 
diſpoſe of your Corn in your Granary every other 
Year, and lay up a new Store at a low Market; 
for by the ſhrinking of the Wheat, and the Age 
of it, you may otherwiſe ſuffer more than the 
Grain of a dear Year can recompenſe you 
So far Mr. Worlidge, which leads me to advance 
what I have to ſay on this important Subject; and 
A 7 OOO 
bs How a Gentleman built ſeveral convenient Granaris 
for preſerving Wheat, in order to improve his Fortune 
y trading in the ſame ; and how he ſuſtain'd conjutr- 
able Loſſes by wrong Management. This Gentle 
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man was the younger Son of an honourable Fam: 
ly, who, having nothing but the Improvement d 
his Money to increaſe his Fortune with, fell in with 
a Project of doing it by buying Wheat in a chep 
time, in order to keep, and ſell it out again at at 
advanced Price. To this Purpoſe he built ſeven 
convenient Granaries, or Store · rooms, that held 

ſome hundred Quarters of this Grain; and that in 
ſo commodious a manner, that he could let the 
Corn in an upper Room deſcend by a ſmall Stream 
into a lower one, which, by returning into Ut 
former Loft, might be made to run down aga 
and ſo be continued at Pleaſure ; which proved # 
fort of Fan to the Grain, and contributed ve 


nuch to clearing the Wheat of its Duſt, and pre- 


N frving it ſweet. So far he was abſolutely right. But 
o WY 2; have here ſhewn the better, I ſhall now ſnew 
de worſe Part of his Management, and that was 
rm Wl this: He, for much the greater Quantity, bought 
ght dry plump Wheat, that would keep ſound 
+ Years together; and thus went on well for ſome 
+ WW time, till he embraced a wrong Notion, for Cheap- 
WY rcfs-fake, of buying Wheat that was not thorough = 
dry, thinking (I ſuppoſe) that a lictle Quantity of 
(WW ch Wheat would not hurt the greater Quantity 
oY of dry Wheat. Yet ſo it happen'd, that the little 


Quantity of damp Wheat damaged the greater 
Quantity of dry Wheat; for the Moiſture of the 
former was made to ſweat out by the Heat of the 
large Body of the latter it lay amongſt ; which 
Moiſture, ſo extracted, infected the dry Wheat, and 
ſo one Parcel another, till moſt of it ſuffered, and 
the Gentleman was forced to ſell it at a lower Price 
than ordinary, And going on in this manner, he 
in the End loft more than he got, chiefly becauſe 
he was not Maſter of Judgment enough to buy a 
right Sort of Wheat for his Purpoſe : Which leads 
me to ſhew the Value of a Book of Huſbandry in 
this one material Branch of Knowlege; viz. how 
to buy a right ſort of Wheat to lay up, in order 
tb improve the trading Peny; for if this is not 
truly underſtood, a Perſon that undertakes this Bu- 
neſs may run out a Fortune, inſtead of acquiring 
one, and thus ruin himſelf and Family. Of this 
Matter I could, were it convenient to mention Par- 
iculars, give Inſtances of gaining and loſing on 
both Sides; of which I ſhall only touch here- 
ater in a general way, and at preſent proceed to 
zwe a further Account of a convenient Granary 
rected in a foreign Country. 1 
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A large Granary deſcribed, as it was built at New 
Brunſwick, or New Harlem, for the Preſerpatin 
and Stowage of Wheat. — Houghton ſays it ſhould be 
three hundred Feet long, eighteen wide, and Lime 
within the Walls; ſeven Stories high, each ſeven 
Feet high, built with burnt Brick and Sand. The 
Ends muſt be North and South. In the Sidy 


there muſt be large Windows, to apen well, and Of | 
ſhut cloſe: When theſe be open, and the Com nd K 
ſtirr'd, the Duſt will fly as the Wind fits. In fair A Gentle 
Weather they muſt be open, to have the Corn dry; tod 
and in other Weather they muſt be ſhut, and a Fire Wl theſe, 
muſt be in Stoves in the Middle, to keep all dry. in the 
There mult be Troughs or Spouts to throw it from all oth 
the upper Granaries to the loweſt, and into the Hire); 
Barges, and Cranes to turn in when Need, be. And ume te 
the Charge of this, at New Brumſwick, or New ny by 
Harlem, he reckons at 820. but it will keep Gain tl 
14000 Quarters of Corn, and fix Labourers, with de Du 
one Clerk, will manage it: And their Wages he WW #ppear. 
reckons at 120 J. which, with 801, the Intereſt of - 
the firſt Charge at 10 J. per Cent. the yearly Charge Tho? 
will be 200 J. 64. the Quarter, for keeping the Zet a 
14000 Quarters of Wheat, which is 30 J. a Yea 

for Granary-rent. Mr. Houghton ſays further, . And 
that it is the Dearneſs of Corn that encourages the hereafte 
Farmer not only to pay his Rent well, but to le freſent 
| High, and to improve all unimproved Land within Cin; 
his Reach, which will (till increaſe Trade and Re- lis gold 
venue; and the Neceſſity wi] make the Manufac- ger the 
turers work harder, and that will increaſe Mani» n the m. 
factures. To which I add, that when Wheat 1s brick o. 
d-ar, Cattle is dear, &c. becauſe then the Farmer nd dan 
has Money to lay out; but when Wheat is cheap, ſyeet an 
all elſe is cheap. . "2 top 
The ſeveral ſorts of Perſons that are uſually cui. Wheat | 
cerned in laying up and keeping Wheat againſt a ri Gran: 
8 Marte, Ps of 


Places. 
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Market, — Theſe are generally four ſeveral 
gorts: Firſt, The Gentleman and Yeoman. Second- 
ly, The Farmer. Thirdly, The Mealman. And 
'fourthly, The T raunter. Of theſe ſeveral Sorts I 
intend to give ſome Account, as follows. And, firſt, 
Of the Gentleman or Yeoman. | 

Of the Gentleman or Yeoman's laying up Wheat, 
and keeping it againſt a riſing Market. — The 
Gentleman and Yeoman I would here be under- 
food to treat of under one Denomination, becauſe 
theſe, for the general part, are the richeſt Perſons 
in the Nation, and therefore the moſt capable of 
all others to bear Stock (as we call it in Hertford- 
fire); that is, to lay out and expend Money, from 
time to time, for Years together, without getting 
any by the Sale of his Wheat; for this is a ſort of 
Gain that is coveted, and endeavoured after, from 
the Duke to the Peaſant, as I ſhall hereafter make 
appear. 


The Jews, Turks, Chriſtians, diff rent T, encts huld, 
Vt all agree in idolizing Gold. 


And this is done in hopes that a Market will 
tereafter riſe to a greater Price of Profit than at 
preſent it affords, and thereby double or treble his 
Cain; for this Purpoſe it is, that he lays up this 
lis golden Grain in Stacks, or in Cocks abroad un- 
der the Cover of Thatch, or that of Boards, made 
n the manner of a Dutch Barn, and on Pedeſtals of 
brick or Stone, to prevent Mice and Rats entering 
and damaging them, and for preſerving his Corn 
ſueet and ſound, by the Benefit of the circumam- 
bient open Air, that blows around them; or has his 
Wheat thraſh'd, and then ſtores it up in its Chat 
in Granaries, or keeps it in Sacks; which ſeveral 
_ of Preſcrvation I ſhall ſpeak of in their 
laces, | 7 
How 
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How a Yeoman ſuſtain d great Damage by laying up 


* 
great Quantities of Wheat againſt a riſing Marta, an 
and vowing be would ſell none of it till the Marks of his 
roſe to four Shillings a Buſhel. ——It is well know ih Stowa: 
at Gaddeſden, and Parts adjacent, that a Yeoman bis val 
of a conſiderable landed Eſtate, who kept it in hi up ſev 
own Hands, and occupied it as well as moſt Mei ſpoiled 
(for he was accounted a good Huſbandman), had Liver 
ſuch an Itch to get Money faſter than his Neigh. I Deeds, 
bours, that he hoarded his Corn for ſeveral Year ground 
together, becauſe he vowed he would not fell i My, « 
till it was four Shillings a Buſhel. And, ſute nuch t 
enough, he kept his Word unbroken till he died, Who, b 
Which, if I am not miſtaken, happened near the nin tin 
| ſeventh Year after he had begun magazining his MMCows t 
Wheat in Ricks, Stacks, or Cocks. Now this Naked, 
raſh Vow of his was attended with a ſad Conſe ne, if 
quence 3 for when his Executors came to take the How 
Wheat into the Barn, for threſhing it out to ſell i, Winer fo. 
there was a prodigious Number of Mice found in Market 
his Ricks, that had devour'd his Corn in very gre W!ear 17 
uantitics, and damaged a great deal beſides, of Whe 
And what added to the Misfortune was, he bor- Morn thi 
row'd great Sums of Money, in order to ſuſtan Eis Han 
the many Expences occaſion'd by his thus laying f Furpoſe 
up a very large dead Stock of Wheat for ſeveral iſs: Lof 
Years. | | | | Pd it 
How a wicked Yeoman came off a great Loſer Mich his 
keeping Wheat too long. About eight Miles fron Heat ar 
me, about the Year 1724. lived a rich wicked nd eve 
Yeoman, who kept two Sorts of things too long: mage 
One was a Parcel of Whores in his Houſe, ud it, b. 
large Parcels of Wheat abroad in Ricks, in Cocks, iſ a Sacl, 
and in his Barns ; for this Perſon rented the Tyth* Mould n 
of a very large and famous Pariſh, which ge eich it 
him an Opportunity, with what Corn his dung il, to 
Eftate produced, to amaſs, in a few Years, prod Nr for fe 
gious Quantities of Wheat; and this he did er hum 


purpoſe 


e 
12 


purpoſe to obtain a greater: Price for it than ord 'S 
nary. But ſo it happened, that he was diſappointed 


of his Deſign of getting a great deal by ſuch 


yp ſeveral Years, till at laſt good Part of it was 
Liver; and who, among the reſt of his unjuſt 


round, that lay on the Edge of the Vale of Ale/- 
bury, contrary to all Law and Reaſon, and very 
much to the Damage of the poorer ſort of People, 
«ho, before this, uſed to enjoy, after ſuch a cer- 
tain time of the Lear, a Liberty for their Sheep or 
Cows to feed on the ſame: And upon his being 
aſked, Why he did ſo? he ſaid, Go to Law with 
be, if you thigh , 
How a Gentleman bired a Store-room in a Market- 
n for laying up and keeping Wheat againſt a riſing 


Year 1741, a Gentleman bought a great Quantity 
of Wheat at Market, arid ſent a great deal of his 
oyn thither beſides (for he held a large Farm in 
lis Hands), to lay up for a future Sale. To this 
Purpoſe he hired a Store room in the ſame Town, 
s Loft or Granary to keep it in; but, being un- 
Pd in the Buſineſs, he mix*d ſome damp Wheat 
with his dry Wheat; and that produced ſuch a 
Heat and Fermentation as bred a great Moiſture, 
and even wetted all the Heap, to a conſiderable 
Dimage for by this means it quite ſpoil'd the Sale 
If it, becauſe it matted together; inſomuch that 
I a Sack of it was cut, it was thought the Wheat 


etch it away from the Loft, and carry it to the 
Mill, to break the Kernels, and fit them the bet- 
er for feeding his Hogs with it; for it was not fit 
or human Uſe, By this wrong ming the 
| | en- 
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Stowage 3 for he died before it was ſold, and left 
tis vaſt Stock behind him, that he had hoarded 


ſpoiled through Age. He was a notorious wicked 


Deeds, railed-in a diſtant Parcel of open Field- 


Market ; and how it was ſpoiled for Sale. In the 
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98 AGRICULTURE Improved, 
Gentleman ſuſtain'd a great Loſs z for he was gf. 
fer*d ſix Shillings a Buſhel for all or molt of 1 
But, refuſing this good Price, he kept it on till ſound 
W heat ſold, in September 1742 for, three Shilling 
a Buſhel, when his damaged Wheat could not be 
ſold at all. n 

How ſeveral Perſons were deceived in keeping ben 
too long before they ſold it, — On Thurſday the 
16th of April 1742, there happened to be the big 
geſt Market at Hemſted in Hertfordſhire that had ber 
| known for many Years before. The Reaſon fy 
which was this: The very next Year after the hard 
Froſt of 1739, there was a Famine; that raiſe 
the Price of this Grain to ſix Shillings a Buſhel i 
Hemſted Market: But this Price did not fatigh 
many Farmers. On the contrary, it infatuate 
them with ſuch aſpiring Notions of Covetouſneſ, 
as to deter Thouſands from ſelling their Wheat exu 
at this large Rate; and thereby ſo enhanced the 
Price of it, as to cauſe it to be ſold, in ſome Mar 
kets, in 1740, for eight Shillings a Buſhel. In ou 
Pariſh of Little Gaddeſden, two Farmers ſold thei 
Wheat in 1740 for ſix Shillings a Buſhel, as wel 
as myſelf : But they believing, or rather hoping, i 
would rife to ten Shillings a Buſhel, deſiſted fcllng 
any more; but, inſtead of graſping that Sum, they, 
at laſt, were obliged to ſell it for three Shillings 
Buſhel : For, as many Farmers were of their Mind, 
they ſold no more of their Wheat than what mer 
Neceſlity forced them to, till the Year 1742, wht 
the lower Country, or Vale Farmers, had dont 
ſowing their Lent-grain, there were ſo many Wig 
gon-loads of Wheat brought up on the faid 16t 
Day of A;jril, to Hemſted Market, that the bel: 
Wheat was ſold for no more than———Shillnp 
a Buſhel. But our two Gaddeſden Farmers cam 
worſe off; for they kept their Wheat in Sacks, tl 
it was very much damaged, by reaſon it was — 
1 8 any 
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dampiſn when firſt put into them; and, therefore, 


vere obliged to ſell it for three Shillings a Buſhel, 
on the ſame 16th Day of April 1742, . 
How a Perſon kept Wheat ſound ſeveral Years to. 
Pft— A Perſon living near Tring in Hertſord- 
jr: kept above fifteen hundred Buſhels of Wheat 
in Bins, without ſtirring it; and it is reported, 
that it kept free of the Wevil five or ſix Years: 
But, though it may be ſaid to have kept ſound all 
that Time, yet it had a Tang on taſting. Another 
Perſon, who lived about ſix Miles Diſtance from 
tim, is faid to have kept Wheat in Bins three 
nr four Years, till the Skin of it appeared to be 
part off; for the Flour of the Corn feeds on the 
Kin, as the Inſide of an Orange, or Lemon, does 


on its Rind. This Wheat was ground, and made 


not only a great deal of Flour, but of the fineſt, 
ſofteſt, and beſt Sort; ſo that they who bought of 
It once, would have more. Wheat, kept thus 
ound, ground very ſhort, running moſtly into 
Flour, becauſe it had but little Bran; for when 


Wheat is laid up, thoroughly cured, the Salts, con- 


lined in it, have Power to ferment a little, and act 
free, and unmoleſted by too much Moiſture 3 and 
thus feed on the Skin of the Wheat, while the 
Flour remains ſweet, ſhort, and fine. EE, 
How an old Farmer preſerved his Mbeat in Sacks. 
— An old Farmer, who occupied a very ſmall 
Farm, to get his Wheat dry, and preſerve 'it ſo, 
wok this Method, for want of Bins: He put it in 
Kcks, and had them carried up into a Chamber, 
where he put a Stick into the Middle of each Sack, 
and run it down to the Bottom; then, every time 
his Wife baked, he took the Sticks out; and, after 
the Bread was drawn, he laid them in the Oven to 
dy: And this Cuſtom he continued till the Wheat 
Was fold; for, by thus drying the Sticks every. 
| 92 1 Baking- 
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Baking-time, they abſorb'd the Humidity of the WY .. 
Wheat, and did it a great deal o N e bea. 
A ſecond Caſe of the ſame. . The Haryeſ WM This 
174 was attended wirh Rains, which occaſioned a in Bes 
great deal of damp Wheat, One of my Neigh. Wi what 
. bours, who rented; a ſmall Fazm, took this Method one . 
to dry it: He put a Couple of Sacks at a tine to ma 
near the Fire, in order to dry the Wheat, and it WM to bu 
it for Market: To this Purpoſe, he put à Stick to Be. 
about the Thickneſs of a Mop or Broomſtick ino diſtan 
each Sack, which, though forced, went down ti when 
the Bottom of the Sack with great Difficulcy ; ſ Wl Weat 
the Wheat was very damp, even to a clotted De. Coun 
gree. When a Sack had been a Month near the b) re: 
Fire, he ſhifted the Wheat into another Sack; and he tl 
then the bottom Wheat became the uppermoſt, and i Whes 
the Stick went down pretty eaſy : And, by th beſt © 
Method, he got his Wheat into tolerable good Or- np 
der. The beſt Way, therefore, for getting a (mall WF thoug 
Parcel of damp Wheat dry, is, firſt, to bake the AW almol 
Sack; next, to put in the damp Wheat; next, Loft, 
to put it near the Fire, and ſhift it into another Then 
Sack every Fortnight; and, laſt, to bake the Stick Wl fetche 
every time a freſh Sack is baked to ſhift the Wheat BW Cham 
—_— p _ 3 lix M 
Of a Farmer's keeping Wheat fix Years in Sach. ſcreen 
This Farmer lives about two Miles from me; ad Then 
who about the Year — — ſold Wheat for ſix Sill when 
lings a Buſhel, that had been kept in Sacks lin WW Mout 
Years in a Loft at Hemſted: But, when he fol Bi for th 
this Wheat, it was in a damaged Condition; i vien 
the Wevils had eaten Part of the Kernels; ad ſbuts 
therefore he ſold it almoſt for half the Price q Botto 
ſound Wheat, which, at that time, was ten Shi trary! 
lings a Buſhel, All the Sacks were rotted at Bor BW much 
tom, which obliged him to ſhift all the Wheat ie Preve. 


others. This I am credibly informed of. once 
N A boug! 
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Wheat at one Market, and fell it at andther.—— 
This Perſon, at this time, lives near 

in Bedſordſbire, where he rents à little Land; and 


 vhat he gets by that, and by buying of Wheat at 


one Market, and: ſelling it another, he makes a ſhifr 
o maintain his Family. Now the Method he takes 
o buy and manage his Wheat, is this: He goes 
0 Bedford Market, that lies about twelve Miles 
diſtant from him; and there, about Chriftmas-time, 
when Wheat is generally threſhed out in froſty. 
Weather, and when the Farmers Teams of this 
Country can't carry it to Markets nearer London, 
by reaſon of the Badneſs of their clayey miry Roads; 

he then buys the right large fine red Lammas 
Wheat; for here, I believe I may ſay, is fold the 


beſt of this Sort; becauſe in this County, North- 


ampton, and Leiceſterſbire, is the richeſt Wheat-land 


thought to be in Exgland. Here he buys this Wheat 


almoſt as big as Cherry-ſtones, and lays it up in a 
Loft, or Granary, in Sacks, till the next Spring : 
Then, when theſe ſloughy Roads are got dry, he 
fetches it home, and lays his Sacks of Wheat in a 
Chamber of his Houſe 3 obſerving, once in five or 
ſix Months time, to take all the Wheat out, and 
ſcreen it, to free it from Dutt, and keep it ſweet : 
Then he puts it up again into the ſame Sacks; and, 


when it is dry ſunſhiny Weather, he opens the 


Mouth of each Sack, and likewiſe his Windows, 
for the Wheat to have the Benefit of the Air; but, 
when it is foul Weather, he ties up his Sacks, and 
ſhuts his Windows; now-and-then turning them 
Bottom upwards, for the Kernels to lie in a con- 
trary Poſition to what they did before; which adds 
much to the keeping Wheat from heating, and 
preventing the Breed of Wevils. Thus this Man 
once kept a Parcel of red Lammas Wheat, that he 
bought in Bedford Market, in Sacks, ſix Years, 

perfectly 
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perfectly ſound, till he ſold it at Hemſted, 'in the 
Tear 1737, for near five Shillings a Buſhel, whey 
others ſold their old Wheat for only four Shillings 
Buſhel. Not that this is his conſtant Practice, to 
buy Wheat for keeping it ſo many Years; this wx 
only a particular Fancy; for his uſual Way was to 
buy and fell the ſame Wheat every Tear; unleh 
an extraordinary Proſpect tempted him to the con. 
trary. 5 e 

Ho ſeveral Landlords encourage their Tenants i 
_ forbear ſelling their Wheat, and keep it againſt a riſing 
Market. This, I believe I may ſay, is much 
more in Practice in the lower or Northern Counties 
of England, than in the Southern Parts: For, 2 
Gentlemen live more remote from London, I pr. 
fame they live the cheaper; and, conſequently, are 
better enabled to give their Tenants larger Credit 
than thoſe that live at a greater Charge, near the 
_ expenſive great Metropolis. This is obvious to 
me, not only from the Sight of thoſe many Ricks, 
Stacks, Mows, and Cocks of Corn-that are to be 
ſcen downwards, more than in our Up-country; 
but alſo from the many Relations I meet with from 
Tenants who enjoy ſuch noble Landlords, that 
forbear taking their Rents two or three Years to. 
gether, purely on account of giving their Tenants 
a Chance of the beſt Market: And this Favour 


they the more ſecurely grant them, as they ate 


Eye- witneſſes of the Stock of Grain remaining 
on their Premiſes, ſufficient for paying them al 

their Rent. And this kind Uſage has often hap- 
pened to the Intereſt of the Tenant, when the ver) 
Surplus- money of a raifed Market has paid two ct 
three Years clear Rent off; that is, that the high 
Price of a third Year's riſing Market has been ſo 
much above the Price Wheat was at for two Years 


before, that it has paid three Years Rent: Prece 


dents that I hardly ever meet with in the _— 
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but often in the Northern Parts! For there are 
rear Numbers of Waggon-loads of Wheat drawn 
0 Hemſted Market in the Spring and Summer- 
ſeaſon, out of Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, North-.. 
anptonſbire, and Leiceſterſhire: And, as I fell all 
ny Grain at che ſame Market, I have frequent 
Opportunities to hear of theſe generous Landlords, 
ind vigilant I enants. 8 | | | 
Of Traumers buying Wheat to ſell again; and of 
Tenants, who, by their own Ability, keep their Wheat 
fur 4 riſing Market. The Word Traunter, for 
wght I know, is more particularly uſed in Hert- 
ſardſbire than elſewhere ; for I hardly ever heard ic 
mentioned in any other of the Southern Counties. 
The Word Traunter I take to mean, ſtrictly, any 
Perſon that buys Wheat in Sacks, to ſell again in 
;Sacks: And this many do in our Parts; chiefly, 
Gentlemen, Farmers, and Tradeſmen. A Gentle- 
man, in June and July 1744, that did not under- 
ſand the Matter himſelf, nor cared to be ſeen in 
, employed a Perſon that did, to lay out as much 
of his Money in Wheat, as amounted to five hun- 
dred Pounds. Accordingly, he hired Lofts, or 
Granaries, near the Market-town, to keep it in, 
believing he then bought this Grain at a moſt low 
Price, even for leſs than three Shillings a Buſhel : 
And, as Wheat was never known to be drier, nor 
n better Order, there is no Reaſon to doubt, but 
that it will, upon Occaſion, keep ſound ſeveral 
Years, There are alſo ſome Farmers that follow - 
tis Buſineſs; and are tempted to do it, chiefly 
rom the great Conveniency they enjoy, in having 
Teams of their own for drawing Wheat from one 
Market to another, for employing their Leiſure- 
times. I have ſeen this Piece of Huſbandry per- 
ormed by ſeveral Farmers, who, living between 
Leighton in Bedfordſhire, and Hemſted in Hertford- 
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104 AGRICULTURE Improved. 
ſhire, that are two Markets twelve Miles aſunder, 
they buy it at the former to ſell it at the latter; 
and this they do in one and the ſame Week, as one 
is on a Tueſday, and the other on a Thurſday; and, 
perhaps, get as much as will pay Time and Cat. 
riage, and ſometimes not; at other times they keep 
the Wheat for. a riſing Market. Next to thek, 
are Gentlemens and Farmers Servants, who, faving 
ſome Money in their Services, venture it this Way, 
and lay it up in Lofts, in hopes to get an Increaſe: 
But, for theſe three Years laſt paſt, moſt, or al, 
that have traded this Way, have been Lofers, be. 
| cauſe Wheat has been falling from the great Price 
of ſix, ſeven, and eight Shillings a Buſhel, ſince 
the Year 1740 to this of 1744. But, for following 
ſuch Trauating Buſineſs, the Law requires the Qu- 
lification of a Licence, to be had of the Clerk of 
the Peace of each County. There is a Farmer, at 
this Time living near Buntingford in Hertfordftire, 
that has not ſold any of his Wheat for theſe three 
Years laſt paſt ; becauſe he keeps it in Mows abroad, 
and in Sacks at home, againſt a riſing Market, oc. 
caſioned by a wet Harveſt, or otherwiſe : And thi 
he does from his own Ability of Pocket, that en- 
ables him to keep ſuch a dead Stock fo many Years, 
upon a Lottery of gaining or Joling. — 
An Account of a Perſon dying wworih about fun) 
thouſand Pounds, th: greateſt Part whereof was d- 
quired by his drying Wheat, and keeping it found, h 
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] Jell at an advanced Price —This Account I take . bim 
„ verbatim from Mr. Tull's Works, who ſays, that 1 
* „ The mean Price of Wheat, betwixt dear and Bl © Bal 
1 my cheap, is reckoned five Shillings a Buſhel : 'Ti that 
hy. | % commonly ſaid, that a Farmer cannot thrive, e whi 
| $ „ who, for want of Money, is obliged to ſell his it w 
1 « Wheat under five Shillings a Buſhel; but, f “ that 
[- * he will ſell it dear, he muſt keep it when it be 

PF : , 60 cheap: (i Mo 
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er, „ cheap: And bis [meaning the Farmer's] Way 


NJ « of keeping it, is in the Straw; uſing his beſt 
e Contrivances to preſerve it from the Mice. 
10, But,“ ſays he, the moſt ſecure Way of keeping 
ar- a great Quantity of Wheat, that ever I heard 
xp « of, is by drying of it. When I lived in Ox- 
fe, Bil ſerdſbire, one of my neareſt Neighbours was 
ns very expert in this, having practiſed it for great 
, part of his Life. When Wheat was under three 


« Shillings a Buſhel, he bought, in the Market, 
« as much of the middling Sort of Wheat as his 
« Money would reach to purchaſe. He has often 
told me, that his Method was to dry it upon a 


ct Wl © Hair-cloth, in a Malt-kiln, with no other Fuel 
ng « than clean Wheat-ſtraw, never ſuffering it to 
u. have any. ſtronger Heat than that of the Sun. 
The longeſt Time he ever let it remain in this 
at « Heat, was twelve Hours; and the ſhorteſt Time, 
%%! about four Hours: The damper the Wheat was, 
fer and the longer intended to be kept, the more 
0, WW © Drying it requires: But, how to diſtinguiſh 
. © nicely the Degrees of Dampneſs, and the Num- 
ns WY © ber of Hours proper for its Continuance upon 
n. the Kiln, he ſaid was an Art impoſſible to be 
i, Wl © learnt by, any other Means than by Practice. 
About three or four-and-twenty Years ago, Wheat 
being as twelve Shillings a Buſhel, he had in his 
4 i © Granaries, as I was informed, five thouſand 
i * Quarters of dry'd Wheat, none of which coſt 
ke him above three Shillings a Buſhel, 
ial The dry'd Wheat was eſteemed, by the London 
nd Wh © Bakers, to work better than any new Wheat 
Is BY © that the Markets afforded. His Speculation, 
de, which put him upon this Project, was, that 
5 Wh © it was only the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Grain 
if * that cauſed its Corruption, and made it liable to 
be eaten by the Wevil ; and that, when this 
P: WI Moiſture was dried. out, it might be kept ſweer 
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&* and good for many Years: And that the Efed 
of all that Heat of the ſame Degree was the 
© ſame, whether of the Straw or of the Sun.“ 
As a Proof, he would ſhew, That every Grain 
of his Wheat would grow after being kept ſeven 

Tears. 5 ö 5 
He was a moſt ſincere honeſt Yeoman, who from 
a ſmall Subſtance he began with, left behind hin 
about forty thouſand Pounds; the greateſt Pur 
whereof was acquired by this Drying Method. 
By this Time I think I have been long enough 
on the Subject of buying and preſerving Whex; 
and therefore ſhall poſtpone what J have further to 
ſay on this Matter, to another Month's Works, 
wherein I intend to finiſh this ſerviceable Account, 
by writing on the ſeveral following Articles ; viz, 
Firſt, How a Perſon may know how to buy a 
a right Sort of Wheat, in a true Condition, 


for Jaying it up ina cheap Time, to make 2 


Profit of it in a dear Time.——Or take i 
this way The Criterions or true Marks where. 
by a Perſon may know the great Secret hon 
to buy that Sort of Wheat which is moſt fi- 
ting to lay up for obtaining an advanc'd Price. 
Secondly, Several Reaſons why ſome Perſons be- 
lieve Wheat keeps better in Sacks than in a 
looſe Heap. 5 : 
Thirdly, How to manage Wheat, dry'd in Sacks 
by a Fire- ſide, to Advantage. . 
Fourthly, How to keep Wheat dry, tho? kept on 
a Gtound-floor. — - 
Fifthly, The Method made uſe of at Paris, to 
keep W heat ſweet and ſound, 3 
Sixthly, How Wheat has been preſerved ſound 
at Sea in long Voyages. = 
Seventhly, 1 hree ſeveral ways of drying Wheat 
in the ſweeteſt manner: Being Three Secrets g 
8 . ye 
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zery high Importance, that were never before pub- 
liſhed by any Author whatſoever z and which, if 
duly regarded and practiſed, will effectually pre- 
yent thouſands of Quarters of Wheat being da- 
maged, as thouſands have been in a greater or leſſer 
Degree, for want of knowing ſuch Ways. In the 
Year — a Gentleman laid up Wheat to ſell for a 
filing Market, that was a little dampiſh, expect- 
ing a Sale for it in a little Time: But it happen'd 
otherwiſe; and though he kept it in Lofts, not 
quite a Year and a half, it was ſo much damaged, 
that he gave his Hogs, it was thought, near eighty 
Quarters of it; An Example, one would think, 
ſufficient to deter others from falling into the like 
Miſtake ; and che rather, ſince a Cure or Preven- 
tion of ſuch a Misfortune may by theſe Means be 
moſt cheaply and readily attained. _ 

And now, as I have been writing of preſerving 
Wheat by ſeveral Methods practiſed in ours 
and other Countries, I ſhall proceed in the next 
Place to give an Account of the famous Doctor 
Hales's Brimſtone-way of preventing Corn being 
corrupted by Wevil, Sc. in Granaries; or if it is, 
how to cure it. To this Purpoſe, and that I may 
publiſh this Matter in the plaineſt manner, I ſhall 
here tranſcribe the Doctor's whole Directions on 
this Subject; which, though it interferes with ſome 
other Things than Corn; yet to illuſtrate this 
important Article the better, I ſhall, as I ſaid, 
write the whole Directions he gives on this Ac- 
count, as follows; viz, - 
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Directions to preſerve Corn in Granari es, e. 
from being eaten by Wevils, Maggots or 


. Or MS. 
H E RE is another great Tnconvenience, to 
1 which Sea-faring Perſons are frequently ex- 
poſed, by having their Proviſion of Biſcuit and 


Corn much ſpoiled by being eaten by Worms 
Maggots, or Wevils, eſpecially in long Voyages; 
Which Inconvenience might probably be ina gret, 


meaſure prevented, by the following Means; viz. 

It is well known, that the Fumes of burning 
Brimſtone are moſt deſtructive of arfima] Life; and 
will therefore not only deſtroy living Animals, but 
will alſo prevent the Growth of them in Bread or 
Corn, which is pack'd up in cloſe Veſſels, in which 
the Air is ſtrongly impregnated with theſe Fumes; 


Which, it is well known by repeated Experience, 


have a Power of deſtroying or reducing to a fix 


unaereal State, the more wholſome vital Part of 


_ 
Having therefore filled the Casks with Bread or 


Corn, or any other vegetable Subſtance, which s 


liable to be worm-eaten; bore fix or eight Holes 
in one Head of the Casks, and two Holes in the 
other Head, more or leſs, as Experience will prove 
Quart corks. 0 

And thar the Corn may not drop through theſe 
Holes, nor the Bread ſtop them up, it will be con- 
venient to nail within-ſide of each Head of the 
Casks, three or four Sticks, about an Inch thick: 


to be beſt, all of them about the SIZE of common 


_ Theſe Sticks having a Piece of Hair-cloth, or ve) 


coarſeSack-cloth laid on them, will prevent the Fall- 
ing through of the Corn; and yet give room ” ” 
mY „ 
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Fumes of the burning Brimſtone to aſcend z and | 


the Sticks, without a Hair-cloth, will prevent the 

Biſcuit from immediately covering the Holes. 

| Having therefore provided a fufficient Quantity 
of Pieces of Tow, or linen Rags, dipped in melted, 


rimſtone 3 if the Casks are to be fumed on Shore, 


then, having dug a Hole in the Ground, about a 
Yard deep, and eighteen Inches wide; throw into 
the Hole, more or leſs, as Experience will ſhew 
beſt, about a Quarter of a Pound of the brimſton'd 
Tow or Rags, ſet on Fire; immediately placing 


over the Hole, the Cask, with that End which has- 


the moſt Holes in it, undermoſt, for the Fumes to 


aſcend through them, into the Cask ; which yet 


they would nor do, if there were ſome Holes in the 
Upper-head of the Cask, to give Vent for the Air 
to aſcend through, N 5 


. 


When you gueſs the Brimſtone is burnt out, 
and that the Cask is full of Fumes all over (which 
it will be, when they have aſcended for ſome time 
through the upper Holes), then drive Corks into 
the upper Holes; and, turning the Cask ſideways, 
on its Bouge, immediately cork up the lower 
Holes. The tighter the Cask is, the better and 
the longer it will keep the Fumes in, and prevent 
the Entrance of freſh Air, which would promote 
the Breeding of Inſects. 2 

But if by reaſon of the too great Cloſeneſs of the 


Hole in the Earth, it ſhall by Experience be found, 
that the great Smother of the Fume extinguiſnes 


the burning Brimſtone; then a leſs deep Hole may 
be made uſe of, on which a Cask may be ſet, with 
both its Heads out; the Bread or Corn- cask being 
ſet on this at ſuch a Height from the burning Brim- 
ſtone, as to prevent the Bread or Corn being 
ſeorch'd by it; for which Purpoſe about a Yard 
will be high enough : If need require, there may 
be two or three Holes bored in the Sides of the 


head- | 
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headleſs Under. cask. or ſome Space leſt at the Bay, 
tom, in the Earth, to give Vent enough to keep the 
Brimſtone burning. -> 3. 


* 


Tis probable that by this means Biſcuit, Corn, 2 
Ac. may be long preſerved from being worm - eaten: dee 
But in cafe it ſhall by Experience be found need 3 
to renew this Fumigation, eſpecially in ; ſome long throup 
Voyages; it may be done with great Safety on Ship. he F 
board, in calm Weather; viz. by placing a Cak ich 
on Deck, with its upper Head out; in the Bottom "wi 
of which let there be near a Foot Depth, of Balla, doe 
preſſed hard down, with a kind of hollow Baſon in of the 
the Middle, wherein to lay the burning Brimſtone. 4% b 
Not only Bread and Corn-casks may be thus the Pr 
fumed again, if need require; but alſo the Bread Feet | 
in the Bread-room, if infected with Wevils or de M 
Worms, may, by being thus fumed in Casks, Board 
have all che Vermin deſtroyed ; which will conduce of Gat 
much to the Preſervation of the Bread, by leſſening WF, 
their Number, though they cannot be thus wholly to pre 
extirpated, becauſe the Bread-room itſelf cannot and, | 
well be fumed at Sea, while the Ship is full of "Wig 
People; though it may be ſafely done when in the C. 
Harbour, by burning then ſome Brimſtone in it, Brimſ 
on a thick Bed of Ballaſt, in a ſhallow open Tub; Fire; 
which would for a long time preſerve the Room taken 
from being infected with this Vermin. much 
14 am cold, that it is by ſome ſuch Means that over ( 
all the Rats in Ships are deſtroy*d, when in Ha- With | 
bour : But I muſt again and again caution againſt Ti 
uſing any Fumes of burning Brimſtone under Deck under 


while any Perſons are there; for they will inſtantly Bi v1 
be ſuffocated, before they are aware of it. ſtone 
When the Wevils are got into the Malt or Corn cloſe 
in a Granary, they might eaſily be deſtroy d, Ky the C 
putting the wevily Corn into Casks, or Che - pur i 
or large Caſes made of Boards; which being placed fume 
over Holes in the Ground, with burning Br ä 8 
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them, would ſoon deſtroy, all living Animals in 
the Corn; and a great deal of Corn may be thus 
ured of Wevils, Sc. in a little time. "ph 
The Wevils, in a Granary full of Corn, may alſo 
e deſtroy'd in the following manner; viz. Let 
here be many Holes bored in the Boards of the 
Granary, of ſuch a Size that the Corn cannot fall 
hrough 3 or elſe let there be in ſeveral Parts of 
the Floor large Holes, covered with 'Laths, on 
ybich Hair-cloths are to be laid, as in Malt-kilns : 
And having provided a large Quantity of Tow 
lipp'd in meſted Brimſtone; if the Ground-floor 
of the Granary be of Earth, lay ſeveral Heaps of 
this brimſtoned Tow, as big as a Man's Head, in 
the Proportion of about four Heaps to every twelve 
Feet ſquare, taking care not to place them near 
the Walls. Bur if the lower Floor be covered with 
Boards, then lay the Parcels of Brimſtone on Heaps 
of Sand or Earth, eight or twelve Inches thick, 
and laid on Tiles or Bricks, and hard preſs'd down, 
to prevent the melted Brimſtone's getting thro? it 3 
and, for greater Security, I uſed to put the Earth 
into common Waſh-tubs. If the Floor on which 
the Corn lies, be fix Feet diſtant above the burning 
Btimſtone, there will be no Danger of its catching 
Fire; yet for fear of Miſchief, great Care muſt be 
ken, All Doors and Windows muſt be cloſed as 
much as poſſible, If there are ſeveral Granaries 
over one another, the Fumes will paſs through all 
with great Velocity and Acrimony, — © 
The Fumes of burning Brimſtone placed thus 
under the Corn, will aſcend through it with great 
Velocity and Acrimony : Bur if the burning Brim- 
ſtone is placed above the Corn, tho? confined in a 
coſe Place, the Fumes will not then deſcend into 
the Corn, as I have found by Experience, having, 
put in a Muſlin Rag Ants, at .the Bottom of ſuch 
emed Corn; but they were not killed thereby. 
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Thave fumed whole Malt thus very ſtrcgty, 
and then, being ground, brew'd with it. lt Tae 


no Taſte to Beer, that J could perceive :" The pre: 


bable Effect of fuming it will be, that it may pr, 

| vent the Beer's working too faſt; for this 18 vel 
known to be the Effect of ſuch Fumes on Wine and 
J famed thus alſo ſome Sea Biſcuit, Peas ai 


24 


. 


Wheat, in a large Glafs Veſſel ; which was reptat 
agitin' after ten Days, yer they had no ill Taſe 
and, expoſing them for ſome time to the open Air, 
would probably free them from the very little Taft 
it gives. I ſowed the Peas, which grew; ſo tha 
che vegetative Quality of them wis not ſpoiled 
But the vegetative Quality of the Wheat Was there 
by wholly deſtroy'd, for none of it grew, tho 
ſown three ſeveral times, at ſome Weeks diſtance, 
It will not therefore be adviſable to fume Com 
thus, which is intended to be ſown ; though it vil 
probably prove an effectual Means to preferve Corn 
that is to be eaten; which will be of great Uk, 
_ Eſpecially in hor Climates, where I am informed, 
that che Corn is in great Quantities ſpoiled by this 
SR. 4  —_ | . 
When the Wevil, c. have got into a Cask of 
Bread or Corn, there is no doubt but that ſuch 
Fuming will deſtroy them; but it is doubtful whe- 
ther their Eggs will thereby be ſpoiled : If chere- 
fore on Experience ir ſhall be found, that young 
ones are hatched from thoſe fumed Eggs, in ſome 
little Time; then if theſe laſt hatched Wevils are 
deſtroy'd by another Fumigation, before they live 
long enough to lay Eggs; this will be a Means to 
prevent their Increaſe for a long Time. But ! think 
it probable, that if the fumed Casks are fo cloſe 
as to admit no freſh Air, the Eggs will ſcarcely 
hatch ; or if they do, that the very tender young 
ones cannot live and thrive in ſuch an Air, | 


Since 


Aba apeyi 1þrove, 8 

- Since: the vegetative Quantity of — wits is de- 
froy'd by the Fumes of burnjag Brimſtone, a Hint 
mj hence be taken for an Improvement in make- 

ng of Malt; viz. By thus deſtroying the vegetative 
Pomer of Barley (which 08 probably be done by - 
lying it on the Kiln, and burning a good Quantity 
of grimſtone under it, for balf an Hour, or an _ 
Hour), the Fumes of which will 3 Sh it, 8 
tho! laid to an) Degree of Thickneſs. And if they 
hall be found to haye the ſame Effect on 1 = 
450 the Wheat, then the Root of the Barley - 55 
tor ſhoot; and conſequently fo. much leſs. of = FR 
Subſtance of the Grain will be exhauſted in Malt- 
ing; on which Account che Malt will be propor- 
ionably better. This may be Get tried by ſu ming 
mly 2 Handful of Barley ell band then ſeeing I 
K vill grow when ſown in the Earth, or 8 
Water. Great care muſt be taken, not to come near 
the Upper- part of the Kiln, white the Brimſtone - 
burning, leſt they ſhould de inſtantly W IK. 
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We firſt prepare a Hive made with Straw, by 5 
bing all the Inſide with ſogar'd Small-beer ; ; and. 
ben we fix three Sticks in one Part of the Hive, e 
for lodging the Combs. The Hive being thus pre- 
U d, in the next Plage the Man prepares lets | 
by having a Piece of Crape, or: ſome ſoch Thing 
bat he can ſee through, faſtened about his Head, | 
u ſuch a manner that. the Bees can't.come at an 
* of 1 it to Ring” him. When this f is done, he. 
ws Puts 


yp) q 8 1 
| 5 
by 
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puts a Pair of Gloves on, and thus is equipped fy, Bll ind 
Action. Now in-caſe a Swarm of Bees fe « Will they 
the Bough of a Tree, as they commonly do ben Wl pccs 
Trees are near; I ſay, in this caſe he rearsa Lad. nd 
der, and aſcends it, with a Hive in his Left Hand non 
and when he has with his Right Hand ſhaked the WW the « 
I. ump or Swarm of Bees into the Hive, he imme. ever 
diately, with a Woman's Apron (that was fit pen'c 
tied about the Hive), covers all the Bees in it, and in fir 
deſcends the Ladder. Then he takes away the BW The 
Apron, and claps the Hive on the Ground unde WW rally 
the Tree, laying two Bits of Sticks under the Fore. Blofl 
part of the Hjve, to raiſe it a little hollow, for ind! 
giving the Bees a free Paſſage in and out of the Bees 
ſame. But for all that, ſome will ſettle in a Bunch, ney; 
and be there till a ſecond AÆttempt is made by the this 
Man's going up the Ladder a ſecond time, and their 
with another empty Hive take them down as before. doing 
Then he claps this Hive juſt before the Mouth of WW creaf 
that on the Ground, and the Bees readily go in- Ni, 
it; ſo that by Night all are ſettled, fox being carried ſome 
to the Place of their Winter Reſidence. Bees hare pract 
Been hived three times in one Day, and yet fen enoug 
away. A Swarm roſe on the 15th Day of Jun ney e 
1744. at Gaddeſden, and ſettled on a Hedge; and bers, 
tho' hived twice, they could not get them all in to hic! 
ſtay that Night. Next Morning there were found fill tl 
ſome in the Hive; but they, and the reſt that were Hi 
abroad; all took a Flight to Juingboe Common, is 4% 
near half a Mile off the Place of their firſt Riſing; Bees 
and being followed, were found ſettled there on 4 Days 
Furze-buſh, where they were watch'd by Children yet t 
all the 16th Bay; and on the 17th were all ſafely have 
- hived, and brought home—Another Swarm at Cad. For i 
dioſden rofe in May 1744. that were well hived ; and bacec 
in a Fortnight after a Colt roſe from the ſame old of it 
Stock of Bees, and flew about as if they would Dang 
ſettle, but did not, becauſe the Wind wares ther 
« 3 : / 
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1nd returned to their Hive: However, next Day 
they roſe again, ſettled on a Hedge, and were hived.. 
Bees will ſometimes (but rarely) ſwarm, caſt, colt, 
and ſpew, from one and the ſame old Stock of Bees. 
none Summer. The Swarm, being the firſt, ſtands; 
the Caſt ſeldom does; and the Colt and Spew 
never. The Caſt, if the Weather is fine, has hap- 
pen'd in eight Days time aſter the Swarm 3 the Colt 
in five Days after that; and the Spew in three more, 

The Caſt, the Colt, and the Spews Honey is gene. 
rally taken up- about Barthalomew-tide, when the 
Bloſſoms of all Things vegetable are moſtly over; 
ind the Nights now being longer and colder, the 
Bees of all ſorts begin to live on their gather'd Ho- 
ney; which to prevent, they Kill all thoſe about. 
this Time that they deſign ſhall not live, and take 
their Honey; and for the better Conveniency of 
doing this, the Colt and Spew (when this great In- 
creaſe happens) are commonly put into one Hive at 
Night- time. Driving of Bees is look*d upon by 
ſome to be very hazardous, and therefore ſeldom 
practis' d by them, becauſe if they have not Time 
enough, and a favourable, Opportunity to get Ho- 
ney enough for a Winter Store, they will turn Rob- 
bers, and fight other Bees, to get their Honey; by 


 vaich many Bees are killed, and Hives emptied co 


fill theirs. 75 
How pernicious Tobacco-ſpiltle and other Naſtineſc, 
is 10 Bees, — A Man in our Parts hived a Swarm of 
bees in a new Hive; and though they ſtay'd three 
Days in it, and had begun making their Combs, 
yet they all flew away and forſook it; ſuppos'd ta 
have ſome Tobacco-ſpittle caſt on ſome Part of it: 
For it is well known to many, that Bees hate To- 
bacco ſo much, that if a Perſon has a lighted Pipe 
ok it in his Mouth, he may hive them without 
Danger. But this Item ought to extend itſelf fur- 
ther than, only Tobacco tor Bees, are one of the 
| QQ mot 
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moſt ſenſible and: cleanlieft inſets tide oy: Ty 
hate the very rough! Infide of a Hive, ill Seents, or 
any other Naſtineſs near them: For as ſoon 6 ef 
are hived, they fall to work, and bite off every 
little thing i in their Power, that may prove an An. 
noyance to their future Enjoyment, and clean the 
| Hive in an exquiſite manner. But for giving a fur. 
ther Proof of this their cleanly Nature, it IA com. 
mon for. the good Houſewives, as ſoon as they ham 
kilbd an old Stock, or Swarm, or Caſt of Bee, | 
and taken out their Honey, to put the empty Hue 
on the Ground near other Hives of Bees, for them 
to clear it of all the droſſy Wax and Honey that | 
remains and ſticks on it: And this they*ll do be. 
youd the Art of Man, for the ſake of colledingt 
| Wax and Honey they get here, and carrying it ty 
their own Hives. And though it may beghereob- 
jected, that the Smoak of the Brimſtone which wa 
| made uſe of to kill the laſt Bees, is of ſuch a pol 
ſoncus and diſagreeable nature to theſe Animak, 
| char i it may be thought an Antidote to their come. 
ing near the old Hive ; yet by keeping the Hivea 
Day or two in the Houſe, and afterwards expoſing 
the ſame to the open Air, the Smell of the Brin- 
itone-ſmoak is taken away, and proves no Impel. 
ment to the Bees thus Jabouring to. take away. 
Wax and Honey thar remain*d cleaved to the Hive, | 
When then the Hive is thus clean'd, the Houle 
wives take and ſet it by: as a ready prepar'd an 
againſt another Year. 
My a found Swarm of Nos ſeldom proves ſuceeh ul 
to the Finder or Owner of them.———A found Swarm 
ſeldom ſtarids good long, becauſe it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the greateſt Part of ſuch Swarms win 
Robbers of others. And if they do behave them- 
i , ſelves well the firſt Seaſon, they are apt the next 
to fly away when they ſwarm or caſt, becauſe 


they happen a at firſt to be of that ſort which ow” 
| _ from 
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tom Stocks in Trees, or in Cielings of Houſes, the 


Reſidence of a Hive is unnatural to them. My 


for though this Chance-ſwarm was, as he thought, 


ſccured at Night, when he came. to fetch them © -- 


zway, there was not one left in the Hive 3 nor is 


it to be expected, unleſs it be. thoſe ſort that ſtrag- 


old from a Hive; for there are many Swarms of 


Bees that take to build their Combs in hollowTrees, 
Honey once out of a hollow Tree that grew in my 


Hedge, after ſuffocating the Bees with Brimſtone. 


How to make a Chance-ſwarm of Bees prove Ae ; 
ceſsful to the Ouner.— To naturalize theſe ſort of - 


Savages, the way practis'd in our Country is, to ſet 


them, when hived, in a Place by themſelves, at 


ſome Diflance from the other Bees: for when theſe 
have been ſo ſerved, ſome have done very well; 


and this, becauſe ſuch Bees have been uſed to live 


free from the Company of all others, except their 


own Company; which makes them in courſe treat 


the Hive ſort as Enemies: And remember, that all 


that keep Bees, ſhould love them; for theſe hate 
thoſe that hate them. A Farmer's Wife loved them 


much, but her Husband hated them: The 
ſting him, but not her. If the Bees ſwarff low, it 
ia bad Sign; if high, a good one. 


/ 


Doctor Warder's Way of biving Bees. In my 


laſt monthly Book of Agriculture Improved, for the 
Month of May, I have wrote the. Reverend Mr. 
Thorley's Account of the Swarming and Hiving of 
Bees: And now, for illuſtrating this moſt ſervice- 


able Subject in the beſt manner I am capable of, I 
ſhall here likewiſe publiſh, verbatim, Dr. Warder's 


Account of the ſame, that my Reader may have 
bis Judgment the more amply inform'd; for I take 
= 0 - EE _ "mal 
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gert Neighbour in 1742. had a Swarm of Bees ſettled 1 
on his Hedge in a Field adjoining to one of mine, 
which he hived in good Order, but to no Purpoſe; 
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this Article of hiving Bees to be the moſt mater 
one of all others relating to this wonderful Inſet 

and therefore the Doctor has been very 

and circumſtantial in writing on the kame. * 
76. where he begins his Chapter thus 

x... fy Smprmigg E, and the Reaſon by; and Hin 

_ the Swarm.— The two Swarming Months 9 

are May and June, though there are ſometime 

Swarms in April, and very often in July. Thoſe 

In April ate in great Danger (if cold Weather 
| ſhould follow their Swarming) to be ſtarved, be- 
fore they get any thing to "begin Houſekeeping 
withal. Thoſe. that ſwarm in July, though they 
are in no Danger of ſudden Want, Honey-gather-. 
ing being then plenty every where; yet they ate 
in great Danger in the Winter following, for fear, 
leit having fo ſhort a Summer of it, they ſhould 
not have gathered CER enough to ſerve them till 

next Spring. UE ba e 
The Reaſon of their Swarming is for want of 

Room in the Hive; for when they have bred ſo 

many that the Hive will not contain them, hen, 

after they have lain out a while in a large Bunch 
at the Mouth of the Hive, in a fine warm Day: 
generally 'they ſwarm : But as there is no general 

Rule without an Exception, ſo here you will ſome: 
times find they will not ſwarm, though they ar 

very full, and lie out with a Bunch of Bees at the 
Mouth of the Hive, as big as your Head; and 
this they do for a Month together, though the 
Weather, prove never ſo- favourable, and will not 
ſwarm : The.Reaſon is, there is no Prince ready to 
go forth with the Swarm; ſome Accident or other 
hath happened to the royal Brood within; and the) 
will rather never ſwarm at all, than go off withou 
their beloved Governeſs. 

The beſt Time for hiving your Swarm: 14 | 

Lo hot after the moſt of them are RI . lich, 
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n commonly prevents their flying away; for you 


muſt note, that the Bees are always provided of a 


Place which they deſign fora Habitation before 


hollow Part of ſome old Building, or in ſome Hive, 
perhaps a Mile or two diſtant from you, where 
ocher Bees have died, and left their Combs; Which 


the Swarm have already provided, by clearing out 


A the Filth of the dead Bees, or whatever elſe 


oaly pitch on the Tree near you, to gather all to- 


gether, that they may go away together to their 


prepared Houſe. I have had a ſtrange Swarm of 


bees come into my Garden, and fly directly into a 


Hive of old Combs, which they had been every 


Day at wor k ; upon, to : cleanſe and make fir for 
them, for fourteen Days before, every Day about 
an hundred or more hard at work, pulling out and 
cearing the Hive of dead Bodies of Bees, old San- 
krach, and Moths; and when quite clean, as E 


erpected, the Swarm came, and went into their 
thus prepared Houſe: But, however, though they 


always provide themſelves of a Houſe before they 
ſwarm, and take much Pains about it, yet if you 


we early enough in your taking the Swarm, and 


your Hive be clean, and not too old, they | (finding 
themſelves at unawares in a convenient Houſe.) 
have no mind generally to leave it, tho* ſometimes 


they will, and give you a great deal of Trouble, and 


jou will loſe them at laſt : But if they riſe again out 
of your Hive, either the fame Day, or the next, as 
ometimes they will, and pitch again on a Tree near 


jou; then be fure hive them not in the ſame Hive 


for it is plain they had ſome Diſlike of it. 


The manner of taking them into your Hive is 


narious, according to the Pitching of the Swarm. 
if your Swarm pitch upon a Tree that is prett 

lich, and be upon“ a ſingle Bough, then the be 
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very Tree they were cut from, or as nes it 28 you of 

dein, apdrgeicly ene ente 5 1 
undiſturbꝰd erawl up, and hive themſelves ; te ire 
you have nothing more to do, than in the K Nos 
to remove them toi their Place. But che genen and 
way of hiving them is, to hold the Hive under them, Adv, 
and ſhake them in; and having a Napkin, ode! 
Stick / to keep up one Side of the Hive, ſet them perk; 
down on it; but . be under the ſame Tree al tand 

: ways, that the Bees that hanker 6 4 ( | to pe 
they will always do, more or leſs) * be win ohen 
hearing of the Swarm, and ſo go down to them: Whe 
which his will naturally do: But if you ſer don into | 
the Swarm at any great Diſtance: from the Place Wl i: P. 
where they pitch'd; many will be loſt, or at leaſ or a 
return home again, which will be a Leſſening af the Wi picch 
Swarm: But if the Swarm part, and pitch Gre in an 
them on one Tree, and Part on another (as ſome- Wl i pit, 
times tliey will), that you may not be at à Laß put t 
what to do in ſuch a Caſe, take the Directions fol: Napk 
lowing. Hive the two Parcels in two ſeveral Hives, Wl cloſe 1 
and then let them ſtand within hearing of one an- Wl croG 
other; and tis very likely that before ight comes, that 
they will fave you any further Trouble, by going on th 
all into that Hive where the Queen is: But if they but a 
do not, then about Ten o' Clock at Night proceed Stroke 
with them as in this and the following oi ſhall throw 
be taught, how-to join two ſmall Swarmsinto one. Wl frſt C 
- ſhall not dwell long on this Subject, becauſe al: on the 
moſt every body doth already -underftand hom to c 
hive them, one way or other; and it matters h Wl « for 
whether they are cut down or ſha ken inte the Hive, Bll tie H 
if they ſtay quietly there; only this 1 muſt not I won 
omit to direct you about managing of the Caſts,"0 Wl Fellor 
fn Swarms, which, as they are N 5 the 
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"AGRICULTURE improv ed. 11 
Jered, come to little or no Profit. Now there is 
pot, I think, ſcarcely one Caſt in twenty, that will 
guher Honey enough to keep them till the next 

ring; ſo that they are generally taken up at 
Nang ans with the old Stocks; but they have ſo 
little Honey in them, that they turn to no Acedunt. 
Now the way to make ſomething of them is thus 
(and pray believe me, for it will be to your great 
Advantage) : Put two or three of theſe Caſts into 
one Hive, and ſo they will become a good Stock, 
perhaps as good as any of your other Swarms, and 
tand over the Year very well. The manner how 
o perform this ſeeming difficult Work, is very eaſy 
when known, which here ſhall be faichfully taught: 
When you have a Caſt, or fecond Swarm, take it 
into the Hive, as you do the Swarms, and put it in 
is Place: Then, perhaps two or three Days after, 
or a Week, you may have another Caſt, up and 
pitch'd ; let this ſecond Caſt be hived by itſelf alfs 
in an empty Hive, and ſet under the Tree where 
t pitch'd, as before, till Night: Then you muſt 
put this ſecond Caſt to the firſt, thus: Spread a 
Napkin about ten a Clock at Night on the Ground, 


cloſe by the Stool of the firſt Caſt : Then lay a Stick 
croſs the Napkin : Then fetch your ſecond Caſt - 
tar ſwarm'd that Day, and with a ſtrong Stroke 
on the Stick which lies croſs the Napkin, knock 
out all the Bees, which come all out at that one 
Yroke upon the Napkin, in a broad Lump: Then 
lirowing the Hive out of your Hand, take your 
firſt Caſt off from the Stool, and ſet over the Bees 
on the Napk in; ſo will they in about an Hour all 
raw] up, and become one Family: If any of them, 
5 ſometimes they will, hang about the Outſides of 
te Hive, let them with a Wing be bruſh'd off 
Pon the Napkin, and they will ſoon go to their 
Fellows : So about eleven or twelve o'Clock take 
pthe Hive, and put it into its Place; ſo have you 
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may put a third, and a fourth; and ſo you mz 
; — a Hive of Bees for the next I bl, for! 
they are in ſmall Parcels, they can do no good ; ſ% 
out of ſo ſmall a Parcel as one Caſt, when all they 
Offices are provided for, there are ſo few to gath 
Honey, that little can be done; ſome muſt be xx 
pointed to keep the Brood warm, in order to breed 
ing; ſome to keep Court with the Queen, ſome i 
keep Guard at the Mouth of the Hive, to Keef 
away Thieves, But when, by this means of doubling 
- the Caſts, you have augmented your Numbers, the 
will have to ſpare, to ſupply every Occaſion, anc 
ſufficient to gather Honey for the Family, ſtan 
all the Winter, and ſwarm the next Spring, as vel 
as any of the other Stocks. The greater Quantiy 
of Bees there are together, the better they ate abl 
to provide for themſelves: My Meaning is, thi 
one Peck of Bees, in one Hive, will get much mor garn. 
Honey than two Half-pecks will do in two Hines fehtin 
The Reaſon why we put them together in e the 
Evening, or ſo late, is, becaufe by this means . 
prevent two great Inconveniencies : Firſt, if it wer 
in the Day, and they found ſuch a Diſturbance nth 
Hive, though the firſt Swarm that was at home 
and had made ſome Works, would, it is probable 
ſtand its Ground; yet, it is very likely, the ſecon 
would riſe again, and, perhaps, fly quite "away 
whereas, being in the Night, they cannot riſe ; bull. Cra 
all Night crawling one among another, they ay... . 
united into one Monarchy, under one Queen; 10... 
they diſpatch the Queen of the ſecond Caſt malls - . 
commonly before the next Morning, and caſt be Mar 
out, though not always dead: Sometimes I her dreſing 
found her on the Ground alive, but never withou bas 
her Guards about her, about two or three hundred ter, ot 
more or leſs, according to the Bigneſs of the G with F 
ſhe belong'd to; which Guard de Corps never Fr f you 


ble te 


tber; 
preſent 


\% ; 


mth ſome Difficulty' that I have got them apart, 
p fave the Bees, and put them to their Fellows; 
he Queen; but not before. 

But, ſecondly, If you would put two Swarms, 


he moſt dreadful Battle betwixt them that is poſ- 


Iguting in the Hive, and out of the Hive, till one 
o the Queens is kild ; and perhaps not then nei- 


reſently know, that the other Queen is dead; and 
bo will keep on fighting to Death for their own 
(ueen: For, till the Queen of the Hive comes to 
know it, and cauſe the Retreat to be ſounded in 
ter Camp, there is no giving over fighting; but 
ten, admitting all the Subjects of the flain Queen 
o Grace, they become one Family. But this great 
Hazard, Miſchief, and the Loſs of ſo many Bees 
8 muſt fall in the Battle, is prevented by doing this 
buſineſs at Night. 2: e 
Many are the Ways that Country- people have of 
feeling the Hive, before they put the Bees into it 3 
ome with Strong beer, others with Salt and Wa- 
ler, others with rubbing the Inſide of the Hive 
Wh Fennel; ſome with Baum: But the beſt Way, 
f you will do any thing to the Hive at all (for they | 
| 2 Wi 
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r till ſhe is dead: For though the whole Swarm 
; confuſed with the other; yet theſe, whoſe im- 
xediate Buſineſs it was, at that time, to guard their 
vrereign, are ſo faithful in diſcharging that Truſt, - 
hat they venture their own Lives for her Safety: 
ind, though on the Ground with their Queen in 
te Night, in Danger of being chill'd to Death; 
xt, to preſerve their Sovereign from Cold and Dan- 
per, they all cling ſo cloſe about her, that they 
tem to be one intire Creature: And it has been 


jhich you may eaſily do, when you have got away 
o Caſts, together in the Day-time, you will ſee 
ible to be conceiv'd, to the great Danger of both 


warms, or Caſts; for they will never give over 


der; for many. of theſe ſmall] Warriors will not 
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will like it well enough as it is, if it he clean) in m get 
rub it very hard all over with a coarſe Cloth, t Bl their 
get off the looſe Straws, or any thing elſe that wil bodi 
come off with rubbing; and then, with a little aß, 
: Water and Honey, let the Hive be rubbed only.in WY thou 
the upper Part, which may make them the more WY turt! 
willing to aſcend. The Reaſon why you rub and i vary 
cleanſe the Hive very well before you pur the Bil it fa 
Swarm in it, is to. fave theſe cleanly: Creatures 2 pper 
great deal of Labour; which, elſe, they muſt take WI prov: 
to clean it. Nay, when you have done what v icht 
can for them this Way, they will have much Work Win 
to do, before they will think it fit for their Dwell. fande 
ing; as appears, if you take notice of the Place WW But 
where the Hive ſtood with the Swarm on the Napkin WH take 
the firſt Day; there you will ſee abundance of W 
ſhort Bits of Straw, that ſtood out in their Way, Lear 
gnaw'd off by the Bees with their Fangs: And, Efu 


if you lay your Ear to the Hive any Time of the 
Night after they have ſwarm*d, you will hear them 
- very buſy about this Work all Night long. 

The Nature of Honey-dews, and of their. Serve 
10 Bees. In Herifordſoire we ſay, when mol 
Honey-dews fall, the Bees make the moſt Honey ; 
and this it generally does in the greateſt Plenty in 
June, when Wheat is blooming 3 and then begins 
the Danger of what we call Striking, or, in plainer 
Terms, the Glutinizing of the green Ears by the 
Fall of this ſticking Body, or Honey-dew, which, 
when it falls often, and in great Plenty, it then 
becomes a favourable Tear to Bee-maſters, but an 
indifferent one to Chelturne-farmers, whoſe Crops 
of Wheat grow in incloſed Fields, where Trees 
and Hedges break off the Force of Winds, and 
thereby deprive the Wheat of that Benefit which 
open Fields have; that is, the ſhaking off the 
Honey-dews as they fall, or afterwards before they 


dry on the Ears or Stalks, and ſo cloſe the cope 
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green Kernels of Wheat, that they cannot inlarge 
their Growth, but remain till the laſt a chin lean- 
died Corn. But where the Wind has free Ac- 

; <6, this Miſchief is moſtly 11 7 7 However, 
though this Dew, or heavenly Manna, is ſometimes 
hurtful to Corn, it never is 10 to Bees; on the con- 
rarys it is their moſt nouriſhing Food; and when 
it falls in little n the Bees ſeldom pro- 
ſper that Year 3 as was, Nau never more 
rroved than by the late Seaſon 1743, when, not- 
vithſtanding it was a very dry Summer and mild 
Winter, yet ſo few Honey-dews fell, that thou- 
nds of Hives of Bees periſhed for want of Food. 
But for a more full Account of this Honey- -dews 
take Mr. Thorley's Account of 1 it as follows, viz. 

What the Honey-dew is, is diſputed among the. 
Learned. According to the Antients, it was an 
Eflux of Air; a Dew which fell upon Flowers. 

The Moderns (ſays he) ſay it is rather a Perſpi- 
ation of the fineſt Particles of the Sap in Plants, 
vhich, evaporating through the Pores, akterwardy 
condenſe upon the Flowers. 

Pliny was much 1n the dark about it, and writes 
doubtfully of it, aſſerting, it was either the Sweat 
of Heaven, the Spittle of the Stars, or the Moiſture 
a the Air purging itſelf.- 

Doctor þ utler judges it to be the Quinteſſence of | 
al the Earth's 8 (i. e. of the Flowers) ex- 
taled, or other Dews in Vapours, into the loweſt. 
Region of the Air, by the continued and exceed- 

Ing Heat of the Sun, and condenſed there, 

And thence I have ſeen it very often deſcend in 
iclear Day, like an exceeding fine Rain; and eaſily 
licerned it againſt the Light of the Sun, for many 
Hours, if not a whole Day together. The Doctor“ * 
Reaſons are theſe : 

When the Year is backward in its Fruits, the 
Honey-dews are the ſame, ; 
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126 AGRICULTURE Improved, © 
In hotter more ſouthern Climates, whete the 


Fruits and Flowers are moſt forward, theſe Dew, 


are more timely: Alſo becauſe thoſe Countries 
which have the greateſt Plenty of the beſt and 


ſweeteſt Flowers, have always the pureſt Honey, 


Aud certain it is, that the hotteft and drieſt Sum. 
mers do produce the greateſt and moſt freque 


Honey-dews ; and in cold and wet Seaſons, few 
or none of them are to be ſeen, © 
It is the moſt generally received and revailing 
Opinion, that theſe Honey-dews' conſiſt of Va- 
pours raifed in the third Region; and, being tho- 
roughly purged and digeſted by the Heat of the 
Sun, and condenſed, fall down. to the Earth,. . 
But as Plenty of Honey falls from above, ſo ls 
there a native Sweetneſs in Plants, Flowets, &. 
whence the Bees carefully and conſtantly gather it; 
and as they extract it from the Flowers, they do 
not (as ſome Writers affirm) defecate, concodt, 
and refine it: But as Nature produces it, they fill 
their little Bags with it, immediately tranſport it 


to their Hives, and diſcharge it into the Mag- 


Zines; which done, they go back for more. 
Much leſs do Bees make the Honey; though 
ſome tell us the Dew is not Honey, except it de 
gathered by the Bees, concocted in their Bodies, 
and condenſed by their Heat in the Combs. 
And it is the Opinion of many Authors, that 
there is no material or ſubſtantial Difference be. 
tween the Honey-dew, and the antient Manna of 
the Hraelites in the Wilderneſs. 
The Manna fell on the Ground, like hoary 
Froft ; was gathered early before the Sun waxed 
hot; and taſted like Wafers made with Honey 3 
which ſhew ſome Similitude and Agreement be- 
twixt them. 1 e 
HFoney was the Sugar of the Antients; and the 
Romans uſed it in their Feaſts. W 
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JJV 
O the Service of the Drill. plugbbz. 


OW ſerviceable the Drill-plough and Horſe- breał 
1 is for improving Crops of Peas and Beans. 
In Vales they generally ſow their Horſe-bean Seed 
promiſcuouſly in the broad-caſt Way; and then 
in their Rood, Half. acre, and Whole: acre 
Ridge- lands, with the Foot - plough. And if the 
Spring and Summer prove wettiſh, and the Hair- 
weed does not get their Maſter, the Vale - farmer 
generally comes off with very great Crops in their 
ich, black, ſtifiſh Land. But when the Summer 
proves dry, and the Hair-weed takes them to a 
great degree, or the Black-fly makes its Lodg- 
ment on the Stalk and Bean-pod, they then gene- 
rally have very poor Crops. Now, that theſe three 
Misfortunes may, in a great meaſure, be pre- 
vented, and the Vale-farmer almoſt depend on a 
plentiful Crop of Horſe-beans in dry Summers, ler 
his Seed be fown out of the Hopper of his three-wheel 
Drill-plough, in Drills at eighteen, one-and-twenty, 
or at four-and-twenty Inches Diſtance one from 
the other; and when his Horſe-beans are high 
enough in May, or Beginning of June, let him 
draw the new invented Horſe- break between their 
Drill rows, that has the late additional iron Im- 
provement made to it, and it will clear the Inter- 
vals of all Weeds, and, at the ſame time, throw 
up and lay fuch a quantity of Mould on the Bean- 
roots in a little Space of Time, as will ſhade and 
greatly nouriſh them, even beyond Dung. Here 
then appears the Proſpect of a very great Profit 
br little, very little, nay, even for a Trifle Charge, 
becauſe this Horſe-break Inſtrument, merely b 
is being fixed to the Carriage of the Drill-plough, 
=; g after 
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128 AGRICULTURE Improved, 
after the Plough, is taken off from it, and draw; 
by two Horſes, will weed and dreſs three Acres, 
ſuch drilled Horſe-beans in one Day. But thi 
great Profit does not end here; for It is well know; 

to all Vale-farmers, and to many Chelturne-far 
that a Crop of Wheat loves to ſucceed a Crop of 
Horſe-beans, and thrives better after them thay 
Barley or Oats ; which Benefit formerly induced 
all Vale-fatmers to ſow no other Grain thanWhey 
or Horſe-beans, as thouſands do at this Day. By 
how much more has the Vale-farmer Reaſon 9 
expect a good Crop of Wheat, when it immediate 
follows ſuch a Bean-crop, and this without ſtaying 
and loſing a Year's time to bring the Ground into 
a Tilth for Wheat! For a Wheat-crop, by thi 
Drilling-huſbandry, may ſucceed a Bean-crop the 
very ſame Year: That is, Wheat may be ſom 
out of the Drill-plough in the Middle or vacant 
Interſpaces of the laſt Drills of Beans, which wer 
kept clean, and, as it were, in a fallow Condition, 
on purpoſe for ſowing them thus with When, 
about Michaelmas. And I have further to male 
known, that, by my former Writings on the Bene. 
fits of this Drill-huſbandry, many Gentlemen har: 
been invited, and come into the Uſe of the Dril. 
plough, Horſe-break, c. as the many Inſtruments 
I have, by Order, got made, and ſent away, and 
the Copies of their Letters, inſerted in my Monti 
ly Books, make it appear. To which I add, that 
in my former Works I have given ſeveral Accounts 
how the excellent Three-wheel Drill-plough may 
be made uſe of, to great Profit, in different forts o 
dry Chelturne-ſoils. But now I give a new Account 
how this Plough may likewiſe be made uſe of in 
Vale Ridge-lands to great Advantage; and, ir 
deed, it is like to be of happy Conſequence for 
Vale-farming, as well as Chelturne- farming, thut 
this Inſtrument, and two others, have been in- 
17 . | vented) 
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raced ; becauſe, by ſowing Wheat, Beans, Peas; 
7; out of the Hopper of this Plough, the Ground 


les in Drills at ſuch a proper Diſtance as to give 


mom for the Horſe- break, Fc. to work between 


Curlock, and all others that uſually infeſt Vale- 


hve baffled their acuteſt Farmers Endeavours to 
&troy them intirely 3 and therefore thouſands, of 
leres of Corn id ſome Years, do what they could 
to hinder it, have been crippled by them; but by 
theſe Inſtruments they may be prevented at a moſt 
E Charge. And now as a Gentleman, that I 
now, has introduced the Three-wheel Drill-plough 
into Uſe in a certain Vale, and ſown Wheat out of 
is Hopper in October 1543. in his low-ſituated; 
15 wettiſh, half-acre Ridge - lands, it is to be hoped 


zous large Crops of Wheat, that grew in this man- 
ter in 1744. even ſo large as encouraged many to 
tome to ſee them in the Field, from diltant Parts 
iich Plough and Horſe-break, Sc. I am ready to 
upply any Gentleman with, on a proper Order. 
How a Gentleman, who lives on an Eſtate of bis 
"wn, carries on his Farming Buſmeſs without the Help 
tres Cattle, other than Horſes, Cows, and Hogs, 
r bis Family Uſes, —— This ſeeming Paradox I 
ball make appear to be a plain Truth to a mean 
Capacity, by ff 
tops, may be got for many Years together, withs 
or the Help of any Dung whatſoever ; and thiis by 


a 


a 
T2 „ 


be Three-wheel Drill-plough, which this Utenfil 
il excellently well do, in a fine Tilth-earth in dry 


nber or October. And then a certain Gentleman, 
Wt is Owner and Occupier of a lean, gravelly, 
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tem, and Kill the Thiſtle, the Hair-weed, the. - 


rounds, which is what none of their Art of La- 
hour could hitherto well effect; for all theſe Weeds 


more will follow his Example; for he had ptodi- 


ewing that Wheat, and other Corn- 


neans of ſowing Whear-ſced out of the Hopper of 


eather, as it commonly is in the Month of Sep- 
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loamy Soil, fows his Wheat in the M²iddle of the 
Twelve- inch Interval, that lay in à clean, wetded, 
fine Condition, all the time the drill'd Wheat wh 
growing in Drills, laſt Year, on each Side of the 
Interval; for this Space or Vacancy between die 
Rows of Wheat gave room for a certain little Ih: 
ſtrument, that colts but three Shillings, which we 
call a Datch Hoe, to earth up the Mould in the 
Interſpaces to the Roots of the Wheat, chat wil 
vaſtly nouriſh ic, even as much or better than Dun 
and deſtroy all manner of Weeds beſides, Y 1 
this Help, and with the Help of the fine Mould, 
that the Drill-plough leaves in the Poſture of x 
little Ridge on the Drill, as ſoon as the Wheat 
dropt out of the Hopper of the Plough, theLand 
is made to produce as much or more Grain than 
uſually grows, where Wheat-ſeed has been ſom 
out of i Man's Hand in the broad-caſt way 3 and 
all this, I ſay, without the Help of Dung, or aty 
Manure whatſoever : So that this Gentleman keeps 
no Sheep, nor Shepherd, becaufe the Drill-plough, 
Horſe-break, and Dutch Hoe, ſupplies them it 
great Perfection. And thus any Vale-farmer, that 
makes uſe of theſe Inſtruments, may be delivered 
from the Danger of rotting one or two Flocks 0 
Store-ſheep in one Year, which I have known foie 
ſuffer the Loſs of; for by this new Husbandry nei 
ther Chelturne nor Vale-farmer has any Occaſion to 
keep any Folding-ſheep at all, where their Lands 
lie inclofed. How happy a Conveniency, then, 
muſt this be to all thoſe Vale-farmers, and others, 
who have not Money to purchaſe another frelh 
Flock of Sheep in the room of the laſt Flock that 
was Kill'd, or ſold for a Trifle, by means of a,r0t 
ting wet Seaſon ! But how much more happy mult 
this Invention prove to thoſe who have little Me 
ney, and yet would take a large Farm! Surely! 
the valuable U ſes of theſe three Inſtruments Weis 
| g . tdhorougb- 
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thoroughly known, I ſhould think thouſands would 
ſell ſome of their Goods (if they cannot do it other- 
wiſe) to buy them; for by this means the Dun 

of Horſes, Cows, and Swine, may be laid on th 
fFamer's Meadow-ground, becauſe the plowee 

Ground will want none of it; ſo that all his Wheat, 
tis Barley, his Horſe-beans, his Peas, and his 
Thetches, may be all ſown out of the Hopper of 
this Three- wheel Drill-plough, by ſhifting the lit- 


. . in wo ED_. 


that particular one, ſuitable for ſowing this or that 


se. By this time I ſuppoſe my Reader will be- 
one fo diffident, as hardly to credit what I have 


here advanced, becauſe it is a perfect new way of 
Farming, and what he may not have heard of be- 
ore: Therefore, if I cannot give him better Satiſ- 
Action than a Theory-proof, I may, perhaps, as 


frm after this manner. To this I anſwer, That, 
for an inconteſtable Proof of this Matter, if any 
Gentleman or Farmer will pay me for my Journey, 
[will ſhew him ſeveral Places in Vale and Chel- 
urne-countries, where he may ſee Corn and artifi- 
cal Graſs grow in a very beautiful and prolifick 
Order, in Drills made by. a Drill-plough. But 
there will naturally a Queſtion ariſe from what I 
here write; and that is, How can Land be made 
o produce great Crops of Corn, without Dung or 
Manure? To this I anſwer, That the little Ridge 
lf fine looſe Earth, that lies on the Seed, will prove 
ſufficient Dreſſing to the Corn, by the Salts that 
ſh down on the Seed out of this little Ridge of 
larth; and the Dews b-ſide, that fall from time 
0 time afterwards on the ſame, and likewiſe are 
Wſh'd down to the Roots of the Corn. This is 
Nouriſhment enough, in the wetteſt or drieſt Sea- 
lons, to force on its Growth; and the more, he- 
aule all the Earth is kept free and clear of Weeds: 
: _ And 
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le notch*'d Box, or cut Roller, and making ue of 


fell whiſtle tothe Wind as think to perſuade him to 
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132 AGRICULTURE Improved, ' : 
And it is on this Account, that all Wheat growing 
jn Drills is ſeldom damaged by Smut! for ber 
no Dung made uſe of to cauſe it: But the mig 
Objection is to come yet; and that is, How can 
Farmer pay his Rent, if he does not keep Shery, 
and other live Cattle? It's true, that live Stock 
is one chief Part of a Farmer's Profit: But too: 
balance this, I am here to repreſent the Adyar- 
tages of Farming without it And they are, firſ; 
As I ſaid there is no live Cattle but Horſes . 
quired, and conſequently lefs Hazard of Jofin 
Cows, Sheep, and Swine, by Diſeaſes, Secondly, 
The Charge of a Shepherd and Dairy-maid, and 
what we call an Odd Man, or one that is to ſet his 
Hand to any common Buſineſs, is ſaved; for in 
this Undertaking a Ploughman, a Ploughboy, and 
Taſker, are ſufficient for managing a Farm of an 
ble Land of fifty Pounds a Year, or more. Third 
ly, There is no Occaſion to buy Dung or Manure; 
an Article that many find the moſt chargeable ol 
all others, I know a Chelturne-farmer, who rents 
about ſeventy Pounds a Tear; and who, belide 
keeping a Flock of one hundred and twenty We 
ther-ſheep for folding and dunging his Land, hs, 
at thirty Miles Diſtance from London, laid out and 
_ expended, for only Coal-ſoot, in one Year's time, 
thirty-five Pounds. Fourthly, Here is the Weat 
of Harneſs, Carts, and Iron, very much fave, 
that would be otherwiſe employ*d in drawing Dung 
and Manure ; as alſo Mens Time and Labour | 
doing it. Fifthly, By this, one and the ſame Fiel 
is kept under Corn and Fallow all the Summer 
Sixthly, The Grain that grows in the Drilling 
poſture has more Air, and conſequently not ſo ſoo 
hurt by Honey-dews, and other 'blighting Cauſe 
as common ſow?d Wheat is, is eaſter and ſoon 
reap'd and dried, and not half the Seed required 
to ſow an Acre of Land, as when it is fown 0 ä 
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qual promiſe 
ing 0 HE the Intervals, with the Dutch Hoe, 
ain once or twice in a Summer; but this Charge may 
ell be fer againſt common Werding with Hooks 
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ACA. Ky. 
o M much the Berkley Dairy-maid is eſteemed 
for ber Skill in making Glouceſter Cheeſe.—— 
The County of Glouceſter is well known to be moſt 
famous for making the beſt of thin Cheeſe ; and, 


ſuch, is ſo greatly eſteemed at London, and other 
Places, that it bears a far better Price than thin 


— 


ich valuable Property is undoubtedly more owing 


maid, than to the Graſs or Herbage the Cows feed 
on; as is apparent from that thin Cheeſe made in 
other Parts, where I have been, in Imitation of 
the fine Glouceſterſhire Cheeſe, where, before they 
hd a Knowlege of this better Way, they made as 
bad thin Cheeſe as any; but now, near as good as 
the Glouceſter /dire Cheeſe: And it is on this Account, 
that I employ my Pen in Praiſe of the Berkley 
Dairy- maid, who, for her peculiar Skill in making 
ind ordering the fine, mild, fat, thin Glouceſterſh. re 
Cheeſe, is ſeldom ſuffered to be hired out of the 
Part ſhe was brought up in; for if ſhe quits one 
Place, ſhe is almoſt ſure to be hired into another; 
becauſe their Farmers are ſo jealous of their Skill 
being made known in other Parts, that they take 


But, notwithſtanding all their Vigilance fo to do, 
their Art has been ſpread many Miles from Berkley, 
eren as far as W/ilt/hirez where, in ſome Parts of 
t they make abundance of thin Cheeſe, that is 
5 ſent 


romiſcuous way. It's true, there is a Charge 


Cheeſe made in Varwickſhire and Leiceſterſhire ; 


o the Skill and good Management of the Dairy- 


care, in time, to hire and keep them to themſelves. 
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ſent to London, and there fold for the true Gn 
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faire Sort. It is true, indeed, that a gogd. Dairy. 
maid is a, molt valuable Servant: And, if every 
| Dairy-country. was as careful as Berkley, to key 
them to themſelves, few others would be the beter 
for them, But this is not the Caſe any-where «lþ, 
as I know of; for in all other Counties, beſides 
Glouceſterſhire, Dairy-maids have the Liberty to 
try their Fortune elſewhere: And it. is well they 
have, becauſe many Girls get better Services abtoich 
than their own Country affords; for, J am. ſuje, 
there are few, if any, reach the Wages of ſerch 
Pounds a Year, as one has that came out of-#ar- 
wick/hire, and whom I helped into a worthy Gen- 
tleman's Service; where ſhe enjoys ſeven. Pounds 
Year, for making Butter and Cheeſe for the Fami), 
and look ing after the Poultry. e 


The Advantage of making uſe of new invented Dairy 
rienſils. ——- The Choice of theſe are of great 
Conſequence to all Perſons concerned in the Dairy- 
buſineſs, eſpecially thoſe who are engaged in large 
Degrees o! this Undertaking ; becauſe, where many 
Cows are kept for a Dairy, the Advantages will be 
ſo much the greater; as 1 ſhall attempt to make 
appear by the following Account; viz. firit, Of 
the ſmall leaden ſquare Utenſil : This is mad: firſt 
with a Frame of Deal-board, and then coyer'd 
over with thin mill'd Lead, in a ſhallow and moſt 
{mooth neat ſquare Shape, containing more or ls 
Milk; for which Purpoſe, there are two Sorts, ot 
Sizes, of theſe Leads made, the. leaſt of two Feet 
ſquare, for moving to-and-fro at Conveniency: The 
other is two Feet wide, or more, and five Feet 
long, made for conſtant ſtanding in one Place, and 
not moveable. The leaſt is made with or without 
a Cork-hole; but the great one is always made with 
a Cork-hole in it, and a ſmall Deſcent about it for 
the better drawing off the under blue thin ks 
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ud lewing the Cream behind; for theſe conve- 


ber Leads give the Daity-maid an Opportubity 
(cer ro ſkim off the Cream in the uſual Way wit 

o W45kimming-arth or otherwiſe, to ler our the under 
doe Mitk at a Cork-hole, and leave the Cream 


behind. But, in either Caſe, this Caution is to be 
uly obſerved 3 That whenever the Cream is taken 
tom out any of theſe leaden Frames, that Cream 
which ſticks to the Sides of the Lead, is not to be 
weddled with, but left behind when the reſt is 
taken away; becauſe the Lead is apt to give that 
Part of the Cream a blackiſh Colour, if not an ill 
Taſte: And if fuch is mixed with the reſt of the 


yould be a needleſs Caution where Cream is taken 
from out of wooden Covers, or earthen glazed 


er a4 - 


Covers are; theſe are to be only ſcoured every ſe- 
cond time of uſing, and then done with Salt and 
Water ; for if theſe Leads were to be ſconred with 
Aſhes or Sand, as Tubs are, it would fret and 
toughen the ſmooth Lead, and be apt to cauſe it to 
tan the Taſte of the Aſhes or Sand. Therefore, 
they only ſcald the Leads one time, and every 
ſecond time they rub them with Salt and Water, 
anda Wiſp of Hay, or other ſoft Thing. But, 
br Tubs, they make uſe of a hard Hand-bruth, 
Wh which they ſcour them with Wood or Bean- 


cel, as making a very ſtrong Lye. This for in- 
ide Work 3 and for making the Outſide of theſe 
Tubs, Churns, and Milking-pails look fine and 
white, they ſcour them with either a white Clay, 
or with Powder of Chalk: And when theſe ſquare 
Leads are thus kept ſweet and clean, they are moſt 
excellent Utenſils to place in Cellars, in Summer 
&: | and 


ſueet Cream, it may damage the Butter; which 


hans; for here the Side- cream is as ſweet as the 
reſt. And, for keeping theſe Leads ſweet and clean, 
they muſt not be ſcour d as Tubs, or wooden round 


traw Aſhes, or Sand: Of theſe the Bean- aſhes ex- 
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and Winter; for here, by their ſmooth. Ong 
and cold Nature, they will cool Milk ſooner tha 
Tubs will, and caſt up the ſweeteſt and met 
Cream, in leſs time than they can, with the lei 
Waſte, and with the leaſt Trouble, and Charge 
Clearing. For theſe profitable Qualities, and for th 
| Durability of theſe. leaden Dairy- utenſils, moſt dl 
the Dairy-farmets, 1 in Alesbury large Val 
have been tempted to furniſh their Dairies with 
them, as believing they can't be completely fer u 
without them; becauſe Butter made wich Crean 
taken from theſe Leads, is generally harder thai 
that Butter made from Tub-cream, which is o 
of the chief Perfections belonging to the making 
of good Butter. And, for this Purpoſe, the follon 
ing further ſerviceable Ways are practiſed by ſons 
of the nicer and better Sort of Dairy-womenz diz. 
How to make up Buller in the cooleſt and eng 
manner. This is, of conſequence, to be ob 
ſerved ; becauſe, if Butter is made up with a hd 
Hand, it may cauſe a Rankneſs in its Taſte, By 
to prevent this, moſt Dairy-maids obſerve to dj 
the Trenchers they make it up with, often i 
cold Water, In ſome Parts of the Country, K 
prevent all Damage that may attend the making 
up of Butter with too hot a Hand, they make ul 
of a thick wooden Cup, made out of Beech, thi 
holds juſt one Pound of Butter; in which the Mak 
ts her new-churn'd Butter, after firſt rubbing 
Inſide with Salt, or Salt and Water, _ 
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Of Plowings neceſſary to be per forme d 1 thir 
dat. in Ae, Sk cy 


L = LOWINGS in the Valt of a Aylebur, 
pr preparatory for 4 Crop of Wheat, | 
Vale Ridge whole and half Acre Land 


that are compoſed of a blackiſh c 
Loam, as moſt of them are, they ge. 


nerally ow but three Times for a Crop of Wheat 
In Apri 


they begin to fallow, by ridging up with 
the Foot-Plough; and, in the laſt of this Month, 
they make their firſt Stirree or ſecond Plowing, by 
ridging up. the fame Land again; and about M. 
chaelmas they plow a third Time, and ſo their 
Wheat in a Manner I fhall then write of. When 


they fallow here (efpecially if the Ground is had 


cruſted) ſome fix a Wooden or Iron Foot at th 


Fore-end of the Plough, to keep the Share'from 


entering too deep, and thereby make it the more 
eaſy for the Horſes to draw; befides which, If: 


dry Summer ſucceeded a deep. Fallow-plowing, at 
Stirree Time the Earth will turn up like Brickvats; 


then, if very wet Weather ſucceed, it will lodge the 
Water and next Time plow up like Dung 3 therefore 
a Workman will plow neither too deep, nor too ſhal 
low, in Fallow Time, But in caſe you are obliged 
to plow while the Ground is wet, the more judicious 


Farmer will only plow the Ridge Part of the Land, 


and leave the Declivities on each Side to plow 
when it 1s dryer; for, if you plow all the Land whik 
it is ſuggy wet at the Fallow Seaſon, it will Jen 
Blocks at Stirree Time, and be much deprived 0 


that Sweetneſs and Fineneſs which are perte&tly ne- 


al, 
When 
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When the Ploughman would make this Plough 
um a deep Thorough or Furrow, he preſſes on the 
Pough-ſtaff with one Hand, and Holds the Plaugh- 
handle a little up wich the other, contrary to what 
'nuſt be done for this Purpoſe with the two-wheel 
Plough ; for, if you will have this to plow deep, 
he Plough · boy muſt bear the Weight of his Body 
an the Plough- Beam Juſt over the Share- Point. 
Plowing Vale Lands for Barley. In this Montn 

make your firſt Stirree for Barley, by ridging the . 
Land up. The ſecond Stirree is to be performed 

about Michaelmas by ridging up again, and in 

March following they plow and ſow, by caſting 


. down the Land. Theſe with the firſt, or Fallow- 
8 plowing in April, make four Plowings in all for a 
, Barley Crop, which not only creates a great deal of 


Charge of Labour and Manure to the Farmer, but 
he is obliged to wait near two Years before he can 
mow off a Crop of Batly, and then it too often 
turns out a poor one, if Part of his Lands has ſuf- 
fred by Floods and Inundations, or by extreme 
Droughts, r. . py . | ; N ET TT | 
Plowings in Chilturn Fields, preparatory for 4 
Wheat Crop. Now make your ſecond or third 
dtrree 3 if your Land is of the ſtiff Sort, the firſt 
Stirree, or ſecond Plowing for a Wheat Crop, 
ſhould have been perform'd the latter End of May, 
or in June; but if it is a light Land, it may be done 
the Beginning of this Mouth: Alſo, in ſuch light 
Land, ſome, for the ſake of enjoying their Clover, 
Treyfoil, or Ray-graſs às long as they can, will let 
t lie *rill this Month before they plow it up, in 
order to give it one or two Plowings more before 
03ber, for ſowing the ſame Ground with Wheat. 
But, if ſuch late Management is made uſe of in ſtiff 
Land, you will run à great Riſque of getting it 
nto a timely Tilth for this Purpoſe; for I have 
known ſeyeral loſe great Part of their Crop by ſuch 
32 Dilato- 
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1 . 
ge Earth lies ready or Th q 
> 


k-bouting,: at the next Plowing! after. Hare, 


| onde when tarrowed plain, is fit fer ple 


ng Wheat in the fame, Ochers in this — > 


2 their + Four+thorough e in four 
thorough Lands again, as a Gate I 

which Ways of ſingle Bouting up 

e e of Land, are the belt 5. Otherz, 

are in en Nee in Hereford 0 and 

other Chilturn Countries, as the . molt,expedito 

Method to prepare ſtiff Soils. Wi 


Wheat in them. Others will in chi M oath. 


fuchSeils by hacking or combing them, { 
off broad Land, and ſometimes croſs the laſt Hacks 
for the ſame Purpoſe,” But in lighter Grounds, 
| broad-land Plowing 1 is moſt in Uſe; and ſoneting 
they plow them in Hacks, becauſe forme; &f tis 
Sort of Earths are better got into a Pilch at one 
Plowing, than the ſtiffer Soils are with, two... For 
performing theſe different Operations, there are 
ſeveral Sorts of Ploughs made uſe of; as the two: 
wheel Fallow-Plough, the tuo, wheel | Peaſtitche 
Plough, the two-wheel Bobtail Plough, the wo- 
| wheel Jockey-Plough, the two- wheel Woodehips 
Plough, the 3 Gloucaſterſpirs Plough, te 
one. Wheel Under- check, the one- wheel Oyere check 
Plough, and the two- wheel Tun-riſe Plough., There 
is allo à Foot-Plough in Uſe with ſome Chiltum 
Farmers, that has EI pecked Bobtail-Sbare, Or 
pecked Socket- Share, that will plow. Ground: very 
well, where it is not too ſtony, too dry, r other: 
wiſe too hard; and that in any Shape, eſpecially 


where the * has been once plowed before, an 
is 
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Crops of Grain, obere there bad not been ſuch in the 
Memory of Ma "* One of m eee 2 Far- 
mer that lived! in Ay bury V. le, took a Farm in the 
Chilturn, or hilly ( Huntry, about thirty Mites di- 
ant from, FR Part of, which" Was hawk known 
to have a good on it in Gl Memory of Man, 
becauſe the torqer phys 

Ground in. ver large oroughs, with. the 39 75 
wheel Fallow Be gh. Which did nor Julige ntl y 
deſtroy the; Weeds, ſueeten the 0 Cond”. | 
remedy this, the — yon got a Fodt. Pibug 4 
with a pecked Shar 2 7 i lowed the Land 
Into very narrow Thoroughs, Kifled the Weeds, 
ſweeten'd- and brought the Soil into a fine Tilth in 
alittle Time, by w which, with good Dreſſing, he en- 
od plentiful Crops at Harveſt; though it was ſuch 
ſtony Ground as made another ſay to him, Fear 


Crop. For, when they are ſmall, round, blue Peb- 
les, it is a ſure Sign of a very hungry poor Soil. 
However, as I have mentioned the Benefit of the 
Foot-Plough f in - Chilturn Lands, I ſhall here alſo 
thew its Diſadvantages in ſuch Soils, In dry Wea- 
ther, and in a hard Surface, it will not enter the 
Ground ſo readily, nor plow. ſo deep as the Wheel- 


#lough can; and at all Times is eaſier thrown our 
| of 
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6 _ wings in differen 
of its Work than the Wheel- -Ploaghy & 
Oppoſition of Stones, or by che r 
Horſe's going aſide; it ib alſo apt t Jown at 

its Head, and more if a Foot of Wool abe 
not fixed into ee e ee 

Howa Perſon got poor, and was , /a Wan! 
for want of plowing it 1 5 70 7 This Mani 
at High Areet Green in Herifor hire, and kept but 
two Horſes in all for plowing the little Land he 
was Owner of, Theſe being not able to draw the 
Plough deep enough, to extirpate* the Roots of 

Weeds, and to give the Earth a fine looſe Bottom 
for the Roots of Corn to enter eaſily ; his Ground 
ſeldom return'd-above half Crops, * ſo impo⸗ 
veriſhed him, that he was forced to ſell ſome of his 
Land : Accordingly he fold a Field of eight Acre, 
which, after the Buyer had plowed it with a long 
Team'of Horſes, . and ov Wi the Share of bn 

wheel Fallow-Plough enter dee ceP into the Ground, 

it turned up ſuch a freſh Parcel of Earth, that he 
had forty Buſhels of Wheat from off one Acre, the 
very fl Crop, that, when the Whale was fold, 
the Sum amounted to near the Value of the Land. 

Theſe are plain Inftances of the great Advantage 
attending the true Knowledge of Plow Ground 
in a right Manner. 

Plowing, about Acton and Edg gware, in Middleſex 
for Wheat, Here many of their Fields fie low and 
ſwampy, but generally have a Staple of good black, 
or Hafle Mould, on a red or yellow Clay: bottom, 
which ſeems to be a Situation, and a Soil, between 
Vale and Chilturn Grounds, and therefore is plowed 
and otherwiſe managed in a different Manner from 
either of them. About Aon they fallow in three 
Bout-lands, with a Swing-Plough ; and when they 
make their firſt Stirree in June, they plow thei 
three Bout-lands back again, and leave, as uſua), 


the Ridge where the 1 or Henting, Aa 
ore, 


that is 
Drag- 
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1 ere. Next Time; in this | Month, 'the com- 
» BW monly plow their Bour-lands croſs-ways, without 


Harrowing before, into flat Broad-lands, and 
in this Poſture they let it ſie till the latter End of 
4uguft, or a Month or three Weeks before Sowing- 
time; when thay make. uſe of their great Drag- 


= 


Harrow, containing ſeven large Wooden Beams, 
that has ſeven Tines of Iron in each Beam, drawn 
by eight, nine, or ten Horſes, but with never leſs 
than eight; with this they harrow the Ground 
long-ways level, and, if it is foul, and won't eaſily 
break, they harrow it croſs again. At Sowing- 
ſeaſon they plow croſs the laſt Broad- lands, and ſow - 
Wheat in four Bout-lands, by ſowing it Broad-caſt 
before the Plough, any pioing it under-Tho- 
tough; and yet little or no Seed remains in their 
| large Water Furrows, becauſe, in the finiſhing of 
every Bout-land, they gather it by the Plough, elſe 
the Waters would chill and kill it. About Edgware 
they plow five Times in all for a Crop of Wheat, 
and ſow it as they call them in their Size-lands, 
that is, in four or ſix Bout-lands, and uſe a ſmaller 
Drag-Harrow than thoſe of Aon drawn by five 
Horſes only: Here alſo they do their Work with 
the Swing-Plough z but about Rickmanſworth, 
IV.3-Hyde, and the adjacent Parts, they plow with 
the two-wheel Woodchip-Plough, which is a Sort 
between the Foot and the Wheel Hertfordſbire 
Plough, aad therefore they uſe it here to make 
three or four Bout-lands, in ſuch Ground that lies 
neither too wet nor too dry, „„ 
Hot ſeveral of the Middleſex Farmers are 
m not making uſe of the Woodchip-Plough. It is cer- 
Wn, that moſt of the plowed Grounds that lie 
about Acton, Edgware, Hendon, and many other 
Parts of Middleſex, by their low, wet Situation, 
and the ſtiff Nature of their Soils, ſoon acquire a 
Nurneſs, and breed Twitch or Couch-grafs in 
Abundance, 
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gi pow ime, win ro Wa 
Flonct. — ſhould lb © theſe\ A into 
ſingle Bouts 3 and when the Ground has lain g ft 
while in this Poſture, it mould be bonted:; ain of 
- the laſt Bouts ; 5 th then - theſe Bouts Thould & th 
roughed down, or, if ws Ploughman did not Sk 
them too large, they may be harrowed plain, with- 
out being firſt. thoroughed down, and the fame 
Sound preſently after plowed a- croſs with the 
Swing-Plough, and ſowed with Wheat in three or 


four Bout-lands. Now here may be ſome Objedi- 


ons raiſ-d againſt the Woodchi p-Plough. Fi}, 
That, if they ſhould plow 2 as ſingle le Boui 
requires, they would get down to the Clay. and 
thus do more Harm than Good. This may be true 
in ſome Ground, but I advance this Method only 
where Land is deep enough to admit of it. 20h, 
They may ſay, Here is more Plowing than is uſually 
done with their Swing-Plough. = 8 to this, 7 
are ſometimes obliged to give five Plowing 

for Wheat with their Swing-Plough, and five will 
.do it if the W oodchip-Plough i iS eta an prori 
ded the Bouts are, as I ſaid, made narrow. At 
there is only the Thoroughing down different, and 
that is not quite a half Plowing. In ſhort, in dhe 
Main, the Trouble of plowing with the Clu 
Plough is on a Par with the Swing, conſidering 


that each Bouting is little or no more than A half 
_ Plowing. 
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powing. The third Objeftion' may be, that the 
Horſes go double next to the Chip-Plough, tho? 
ingle before chem; by which they will harden 
and four the Ground, by leaving a hollow Place 
with their Feet for the Water to ſettle in. This I 
would not argue againſt, provided they went dou- 
dle at Sowing-time, for, then, their Tread would 
et in the Water and kill the Wheat; but as the 
Boutings are performed in Summer, and the Ground 
is placed at Sowing-time with the Swing-Plough, 
there is no Room for the Objection. But to il - 
luſtrate this Matter to my Reader, I ſhall here give 
the Character of the two-wheel Woodchip-Plough : 
This excellent Inſtrument is ſo contrived by a ſtout 
fattiſh Piece of Wood being fixed at the Bottom of 
it, that it is hindered from ſinking -too deep, and 
therefore, though this Plough is of the two-wheel 
Sort, yet, by its Wood and flat Socket - Share, it 
vill perform its Work deep or ſhallow, both in 
high gravelly, or in low ſwampy Grounds, which 
makes it a compleat Plough, eſpecially for thoſe 
who have both Soils in the ſame Field, or Farm, 
3 many have. It is therefore very proper for ma- 
king three or four Bout- lands, ſingle Bouts, Hacks, 
or Broad- lands, where the Ground is not too ſtony 
nor too wet; for this Reaſon it was invented as a 
Plough between the Hertfordſhire Wheel-ſort, and 
the Vale Foot-Plough ; and, as it is open behind 
like the Bobtail-Plough, it will not lodge the 
Earth, nor clog, as the two-wheel Double-mortaſed 
Pough will. But, by laying this Sort of ſtiff Mid. 
deſer Land up in ſharp Bouts, it kills and prevents 
the Growth of Couch-graſs and other Weeds, ſweet- 
ens, and moſt expeditiouſly brings it into a fine 
Tilth for ſowing Wheat. And, thus, this profitable 
Plough does not only very much contribute to the 
Return of full Crops of the Golden Grain, but alſo 

by keeping the Ground hollow, ſweet, and —_ 
| Cc ä 
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ef Beans or Peaſe, will, in courſe, be the ae, 
This Woodchip Wheel -Plough I furniſh to any 


roughs, and plow a- croſs into Broad - lands 3 and 
il the Ground is very ſour, they plaw it a ſecond 


Invention of the Drill and Horſe-bough Ploughsan 


and Woodchip- Ploughs ; for theſe Middleſex Far- 


for plowing in their Seed. The ſame in ſandy 


Ihe of Ely, theif Skiff-Plough is found to be fir 
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of Coich-gras and Weods, che rede 


Perſon, at a realenFbje Price. it ow 

Plowing for Wheat ahuat the Hyde. Here i 3 
Clay- bottom, and u ſtiff Loam at top. They {al 
low with the Swing - Plough, by lay ing two of thei 
Size · lands into one, which then contain eight Haun 
At the firſt Stirree- time, they plow in the ſane 


Manner. At che third Plowing, they fill in Tho- 


Time, then fill in the Thoroughs, and hatrow all 

lain; and, the fifth Time, they plow end ſow 
Wheat in Four-bout Size-lands; here they ſeldom 
ſow any other Grain than Wheat and Honſe-beens, 


And here I ſhall obſerve, that though Mr. Tul 
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excellently well contrived for his own chalky Fam, 
near Hungerford in Berkſbire, and for ſome othet 
dryith Soils, where Skill and Ability of Pocket ac- 
company their Uſe; yet here, neither his, not 
any other Plough hitherto diſcovered, will anſwer 
in ſowing Grain in three and four Bout - lands and 
in making ſingle Bout- lands, ſo well as the Swing 


mers are obliged to ſuch a Mode of plowing, 
keep their Lands and Grain dry; ſo in Vale Lands, 
there is no Plough ſo proper asithe.. Faot-Plough, 


Earths, where the Soil is ſo light that it wont 
ſtand for drilling with the Plough 3 the Jeckey- 
wheel Plough exceeds all others. The like in the 


gularly ſerviceable; and many others of this Natur 
prove the Neceſſity there is of writing in general 


of Huſbandry, which could not be dene, if 4 
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Loams are ſo 


ny WH cauſe their ſurly, Riff} moift, clayey 
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to reduce them into a thorough Fineneſs and Sweet. 
neſs for a good Crop of Wheat. || ee 

Plowing in the fondy Grounds, &c. of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Eſſex. Here, in moſt Parts, they 
plow with what they call the Jockey, or Flemiſh» 


is very light, and guided by two fixed Handles, 
witha Pair of corded Reins only by the Ploughman, 
and thereby ſaves the Charge of a Boy- driver; be- 


/ andy Soil, as they do near Iſich, Thetford, and 
in many other Places of theſe Countries. Some of 
their Ploughs have Iron-winged Wheels, others 
are only Wood, for Sands do not wear much; 
and, this being a very light Earth. I ſee many of 
their Jockey-Ploughs have a caſted Iron fixed on 
them, inſtead of a wooden broad Board, made ex- 
atly in the ſame Shape, which coſts about five Shil- 
lings and Six- pence, and the wooden Wheels but half 
a Crown, Its Mort Share weighs ten or twelve 
Pounds, ſome not ſo much, and performs all Work 
like. the Hertfordſhire Wheel-Ploughs, as the ma- 
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king of four-thorough Stitchies, hacking Bouting 
and Broad- lands in their ſtiff Sands. There is alſo 
another Sort uſed between Chelmsford and Witham, 
in Eſex, called a Jockey Foot-Plough, whoſe 
broad, ſhort Share weighs about eight Pounds 
that commonly has a roundiſh Wing, or Fin, fixed 
on it, and is drove by the Ploughman without a Boy. 
Alſo near Chelmsford, their Wheel Jockey-Ploughs, 
of late, have ſucceeded the common Foot-Ploughs, 


=: Loams, 


they ſow few Turneps, and but little Clover, be- 


\ ſubject to run with Twitch, - of Couch-graſs, that a 
Summer*s Fallow, in ſome Fears, is not ſufficient 


Plough, which has 'a ſhort Beam, whoſe End lies 
on a high two-wheel Gallows Stock, or Carriage; 
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cauſe his Horſes go in Breaſt, and work in a looſe. 


for Plowing their light red Earth, and gravelly 
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A which. Pa Bod to . much 


than them. In one Part of Suffoll, Ph uſe * 


ble Broad- board F oot-Plough, whoſe Broad. boards 
are near twenty Inches long, have two fixed Handles 


and a ſhort Share; with this they make Drills: for 
ſowing Peaſe and Beans to great Advantage; 


down at once a four - thorough Stitch, byonly dryw. 
ing it through the Middle of it, and is very-conve. 
nient for drawing out Thoroughs for Broadelands 
About Colchefter they ſometimes make uſe of tyo 
light Ploughs now and then, one with two Hotſes 
a- breaſt, and the other with four in 155 {ame Man- 
ner. The firſt plows very ſhallow, the other plows 
deeper to rear freſh Mould 3: but this Sort 1 * 
ration may be done with other Plou gs. 
Hoco one Farmer broke, and another had Hike 10 4 the 
fame, by wrong Plowing their Ground. On the Farm 
before- mentioned, it was uſual for the former Te- 
nant to give ſtrict Orders to his Ploughman to plow 


an Acre and an half at one Journey, or in one Day, 


before he came Home; accordingly the Plough- 
man did, but then he was forced to plow large 
Thoroughs, with his wide ſet Broad-board: Wheel 
Fallow-Plough, which every Time turned almoſt 
ſixteen or eighteen Inches wide of Earth, and 


which, indeed, ſhould have been rather turned at 


twice, for ves the Ground would have been ſo 


broke, that Weeds would have had leſs: Power to 


grow and increaſe, This Miſmanagement broke 
the Farmer, and had like to have done another near 
Rickmanſworth, but his Eyes got open juſt in Time, 
for, as ſoon as he was ſenſible of his Error, he took 
in his Fallow-Plough narrower, and ſaved himſelf 
from that Ruin which otherwiſe muſt have come 

upon him. For. ſuch Plowing not only keeps the 
Land four and hard, but gives Weeds a Foundation 
to breed, and grow luxuriant becauſe, in _ 
hard Ground, the Roots of Corn: can't ſtrike in 
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„ ˙·˙ MT. 
faſe as are requiſite to maintain them in a thriving 
Condition; and when Corn is ſtunted, Weeds will 
zrainly grow predominant; and then follows the 
grat Charge of employing a Number of Weeders 
2 long Time, to the Damage of the Corn, and the 
Impoveriſhing of the Farmer. But the ſucceeding; 
farmer, with his Foot-pecked - Share-Ploughy 
plowed the Ground (as I ſaid before) into very 
narrow Thoroughs, by which, he laid the Land 
eyener and better, than the firſt Tenant did with 
his Wheel Fallow-Plough; ſo: that he ſowed his 
Grain in a fine, looſe Earth, that cauſed it to grow 
2-pace, and out run the Weeds to his great Ad- 
vantage. „CCC 

How three incloſed Fields were plowed in a right 
Manner. It was but about Candlemas, 1741, that a 
Neighbour of mine plowed and ſowed three of his 
Fields thus: The Soil of all - theſe was a gravelly 
Loam ; the firſt being a Barley-ſtubble, he clappꝰd 
his Fold on it preſently after Harveſt, - and three 
Sheep dung'd it all over without Plowing... Now, 
vhy he folded without firſt Plowing the Ground 
was, becauſe, at the latter End of the Summer, 
i Sheep are folded on new plowed Land, it is apt 
to lie wet, and draw their Bodies too much, core 
rupt their Blood, and otherwiſe damage them; for 
which Reaſons, he gave the Field but one Ploughing 
in all, and that about Candlemas, when he harrowed 
Wheat-ſeed into ir. The other two Fields had a 
Crop of Turneps on them, which, after they were 
at off, he gave them one Plowing only, and like- 
wike harrowed Wheat into them. From this, I 
ake the Opportunity to obſerve, that this Chil- 
tun Farmer was exactly right in plowing his 
Ground with our Narrow-lent, or Peaſtitch Wheel- 
Plough, that broke and fined the clotted Earth much 
better than the Wheel broad Fallow-Plough, _ 

moſt 
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aſt celicrs in e Büste cake Us! 


"for he ive 
pole to their Diſadvantage ; and ir is on d 4. Plough 
count, that I oblige my Ploughman con un ind one 


make uſe of this narrow TR. ve bee Occaſion 
Fequires „ n l 
The Damage of Stirring Land 00! dani Ati 
turn incloſed Field, whoſe Soil was a dry Lagn, 
vas fallowed for a Wheat Crop in April W ad 
firft ſtirred the latter End of May; but the fe. 
cond Stirree was not perſorm'd *rill late in Au. 
The Conſequente of this was, that by ſufſering 
Ground to lie idle ſo long as near three Months, 
before it had a ſecond. Stirree, or third Plowing, 
the Weeds grew ſo luxuriant, that his After-ploy- 
ings did not deftroy many of them, nor was the 
Land ſufficiently — nor — whereby the 
ſucceeding Crop _ Wheat ſuffer d very much; for 
the beſt Tilth generally carries it over the coarſer 
Sorts, and tis certain, that the Plough: 18 the belt 
Refiner and Weeder of Earts. 
The Charattey of the Wheel Woodebip- Plough 4s 


it is uſed in different Soils. This Plough, no mote work 
than ſeveral others that I write of, was never men- Vice! 
tioned by any Author whatſoever ; it is an exceed- fore Ar 
ing good, new invented Machine, now much in il dei 
uſe about Chaffon!, Rickmanſworth, Pinnar, 8c. fot Bottot 
its valuable Service, being made for its Beam's my 
End to lie on a high Pin-up, or Gallows Stock, Wil ©P- 
work*d by two Wheels, and has theſe ſeveral Ad. 8 
vantages belonging to it: The Woodchip Plough- 0 
beam has three Holes made in it for the Ploogh- mn 
man, by altering his Pin, to cauſe it to go deeper wn 
or ſhallower 3 he can alſo alter it by raiſing, or low- ri | 
ering its Beam within Pin on each Side the Stock; wag 

which he does oftner and better than by the Pin in 2 
the Beam. Thus, he has two Opportunities, while 8 
the Heriferdſbire Wheel-Plough allows but obe. as 
7 


and char | is, only by ſhifting the Iron Pin in * 


* 


SI 
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ly go with two in a-breaſt behind, and two 


Plough is drawn as eaſy with .three-Horſes as an 
Hertfordfoire Wheel-Plough is with four, ſo the 
Woodchip-Plough is as eaſily drawn with four Hor- 


Fare on it, while the Herifordfire  Wheel-Plough 
has a long, ſharp Bottom, by à two-mortaſed Iron 
pecked Share being fixed to it, that cauſes it to go 
| deep, and draw hard. This Woodchip-Plough is 
not ſo well as the other to go where the Ground is 
ſony, or cruſted, in dry Weather, becauſe here it 


Plough is in the like Caſe 3 yet this Plough-will 
Wheel keeps it more ſteady in its Work, and there- 


firdſbire Wheel and the Foot-Ploaugh, tho? its 
Bottom is matted with Iron, to keep it from wear- 
ing out too ſoon. There are two Sorts of Wood - 
chip-Ploughs, the one broad, and the other narrow 3 
the firſt turns a large, thin Thorough, for which 
Reaſon, it is generally uſed to plow up Stubbles in 
dummer and Winter, in Land that is neither tos 


Sort of Soils, and at Lent Seaſon ; it plows two 
throw a Caſt. of Wheat or other Seed. The narrow 


Chip-Plough makes three Bout-lands of a Broad- 
land, croſs the laſt Plowing; at Wheat Seed - time, 


the hee Holes of the Bemm. The Woodchip- | 
Plough is drawn by two Horſes in a-breaſt behind. 


nd Ri bmanſtur th, hut between Lubridge and Amer» 
ſom, in their pebbly, ſhort, hard Land, they com- 


Mont a 
before; and here I muſt . obſerve, chat as the Foot- 


t, as our Hertfaruſbire Wheel-Plaugh is with ſive 
ce of Wood, that works: with a ſhort Socket- 


i apt to be thrown out of its Work, as the Foot- 
ork where the Foot-Plough can't, becauſe its 
lore anſwers between (as I ſaid before) the Hert- 


net nor too dry, in Clay Loams, and in the pebbly 


tiree Bout- lands into one Gx Bout-land, which is a 
juſt Breadth of Ground for the Ploughman to 


When 
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Of Pb in fr a. 
heh br the ſame in; and this taken 

one does, for the broad Chip-Plough'p " 
reſt of the Work all the Year after, 


Harrow and Pinnar, they with no'other than 
the Swing and Woodchi loughs, becauſe thei 
Land lies low, and: not ſo ny. or Pebbl Ys ® it is 
about Chaffont. | hn 
De Chara#er of the Hertford ſhire Doubs Phe 
This Double-Plough was firſt contrived; and Mk 
uſe of, in Heri fordſbire, in 1732: It is of the two- 
wheet Sort, and only fit to plow Chalks, Sands, Gra- 
vels, and light dry Loams in the Chilturn Country ; 
for ir the Ridge Vale, or in the Size Mod 
plowed- Grounds, it won't anſwer ; but thete it 
excellently well plows Land for Wheat; Batley, 
Peafe, Beans, Thetches, Oats, Turneps, Ge. which 
it does better than any of the üngle Ploughs, becauſe 
' it: makes leſs Thoroughs, and yet performs amo 
double Work in the ſame Time that a ſingle Plougl 
is employed, and this With only four Horſes, where 
the Ground has been before plowed with a ſingle 
Plough. When Wheat is ſown in four-thorough 
Stitches, or two Bout-lands, it finiſhes its Work a 
it goes, ahd therefore prevents the Loſs thats fin- 
ge Ptough ſubjects the new. ſown Corn to. In Bar- 
ley, Turnep, and other Seaſons, when Farmers at 
in haſte to ſow their Ground, it does vaſt Service, 
by diſpatching a great deal of Work in a litt 
Time, and . ſaves Horſes and Mens Labour 
and Meat, Sc. In ſhort, this Double-Plough per- 
forms many other Things too long here to enume- 
rate; and therefore, J refer my Reader to the Fe- 
ruſal of my Monthly Book for Aprit, where I bare 
given an ample Account of the tranſcendant Uſes 
of this Plough, that is. not made by . a 
0 


t whe 
their pebbly Ground, at Fallow. time, o har, 
that they are forced to uſe the two wheel Double. 


'mortaſed -Heriford/hire Fallow-Plough! But, "about 
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| Ploughs to one, as the old- faſhionꝰd Double-Plough = 
was, but by a Crook in the Beam, to which two 

{nal Broad- board Shares and Coulters are affix*d. _ 
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HE common Seaſon for ſowing Turneps, in 
T our incloſed Fields of Herifordſbire, is a 
Fort- night before, and a Fortnight after Midſum- 
April and May, either for drawing them early to 
ſell, or to be the firſt they eat off with Sheep, in 
order to ſow. the ſame Land with Wheat, eſpecially 
if it be a cold, wet Soil: Therefore, I will ſuppoſe 
your Ground to be well plowed and manured, in 
the Manner IJ have deſcribed in my laſt Month, 
where I have treated on this valuable Root more 
fully than I ſhall in this; and it is, in this Month, 
that forward ſown. Turneps, of the Dutch, white, 
fattiſh Sort, are drawn about the Country, and 
ſold by ſeveral of our Farmers, as an excellent, 
pleaſant, wholeſome Root for Gentry, as well as 
for Harveſt-men, becauſe there are no ſweeter Tur- 
neps than our Her#fordſhire Sort, as is well known 
to the Londoners, who conſume great Quantities of 
theſe Vegetables, which we yearly carry up, for ſel- 
lng them, in Covent-Garden, and Other Markets. 

Manures, or Dreſſings for Tur neps. It is to little 
Parpoſe for any to ſow this Seed, on three Ac- 
counts, 1ſt, If the Ground is not before-hand 
plowed into a fine Tilth. 24h), If it is not well 
manured. And, gdly, If the Turneps are not well 
houghed. I ſhall here only touch upon the ſecond 
Article, and that is, I/, If you dung the Land 
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for a Crop of Turneps, and it be of the long Sort, ä 

it Thould have been plowed in at Fallow-time, ei- 
ther before April, or in that Month, or in Iq at 
fartheſt, that it might have Time to rot and mix 
wi. the Earth; but if it. be ſhort, rotten Dung, 

% then it may be ſpread a little ning he laſt-Plow- 


ing, and plowed in, for-harrowing-the Turnep-ſeed 
on it, 2dly, Or you may ſpread forty, or better 
ſixty Buſhels of Lime. over one Acre, and when 
it is ſlack*d, you may plow very ſhallow, and 
harrow your Tumep-ſted on the ſame. 3d," Or 
you may, as a Top-drefling (as we call it) ſet your 
Fold, and run it over the Field as faſt as poſſible, 
elſe the Sheep will damage the young Furneps, un- 
leſs they are parted from them in time, by Hurdle | 
4thly, Or you may 'fow ten Buſhels of Peat-aſhes 
over each Acre as ſoon as the. Seed is ſown, or ſow: 
them and harrow them in with the Seed. 5ihly, Or 
ſow forty Buſhels of ſlack'd Lime over the Acre, 
after the Seed is ſown. Or, thy, Do the like 
with Soot. The laſt five Dreſſings will keep off 


the Worm, Fly, Slug, Grub, and Caterpillar. 
The Nature and Miſchief of the deſtruttive Turn- 
Fly. This little Inſect is chiefly bred by: Horſe, Af, 
Cow and Hog Dungs, and that moſtly in hot, dry 
Seaſons. Theſe are ſo voracious after the tuo 
ſweet ſeedling Leaves of young Plants, that no- 
thing can ſtop their Rapine ſo well as a Contrivance 
of ſomething that will oppoſe them in all Wea- 
thers; it is. therefore that Tobacco. ſand, ot its 
Duſt, Lime, or Wood-aſhes, will not effeRually 
do it, becauſe their weak Natures and Scents are 
ſoon exhauſted by Dews, and preſently waſh'd away 
by Showers below the Surface; whereas Brimſtone 
is endowed with ſuch a ſtrong, tenacious, powerful 
Taſte and Smell, as taints not only the Seed before 
it is put into the Ground, but likewiſe! the conti- 
guous Earth about it for ſome Time after, ſo on 
3 OY” 8 N 4 
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the Fly cannot bear to inhabit even its Neighbour- 
hood 3 for nothing is more difagreeable to Ani- 
mals than the Smoak or Smell of Sulphur, witneſs 
i ſudden Suffocation of them when they are con- 
fin'd and penn'd in with it; hence it is, that even 
the circumambient Air becomes, in ſome Degree, 
infected by it with its nauſeous Scent, inſomuch 
that the Fly is obliged to forſake the Place in ſearch 
of more agreeable. Vegetables, which, at this Time 
of the Year, are eaſily found out; and thus the 
dung Turtrteps are deliver'd from their mortal 
Enemy, who not only ruins Thouſands of Acres 
of them, but oftentimes obliges the Farmer te be 
at the exceſſive Charge of plowing and ſowing a 
ſecond, and ſometimes a third Time, and at laft 
| frequently. fails of a Crop. But I muſt here ob- 
| ſerve, that though Horſe, Afs, Cow, and Hog 
Dungs are ſo pernicious in breeding the Fly, yet 
they have this good Property belonging to them, 
that when any of them are truly ſhorr, rotten, and 
greaſy, and thoroughly mix'd with the Ground, it 
ſo lightens and :hollows-it, as to give an eaſy Paſ- 
age to the young Turnep Fibres, to ſtrike down 
and get eaſily into the Earth, whereby they acquire 
ſuch a ſwift Growth, as cauſes them to out- run the 
Fly's Rapine, . and get into bitter Leaves before 
they have Time to demoliſh the Crop, if the Seed 
is ſown thick enough; for in poor hard Ground, 
t is often the Farmer's Misfortune to loſe them, 
becauſe here the Fly has full Leiſure to feed on, 
and devour, the two ſeedling Leaves at his Plea- 
lure, as is evidently proved by the ſucceſsful Crops 
of thoſe who have, in Time, dreſſed their Field 
with a due Quantity of rotten Dung. But where 
they are ſo injudicious as to carry Jong Dung im- 
mediately frem the Stable, and plow it in-Juit be- 
fore the Turneps are ſown, they ſtand an ugly 
Chance of loſing the Enjoyment of this moſt fer- 
| D 2 vicecable 
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viceable Root, when they are moſt in Need of 1, 
. becauſe all ſuch crude Dung too much hollows-the 
Earth, preſently breeds divers innumerable Inſech, 

often cankers and burns up the Crop in its Infancy, 
or at leaſt keeps them from thriving, and, at lal, 
very much hinders the Hough, that can't be ty 
22 worked, by reaſon ſuch long Dung is apt to tear 

up and elog! the Inſtrument. 24 1 90 Tr 
Ho a Farmer, after. four Plowings and Sowings, 
Joſt his Crop of Turneps. I knew a Farmer h 


« 
— * 
5 * 
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: ſowed a gravelly loamy, Field, of two Acres and 
J three Roods, that was incloſed, with Turnep; ſeed, 
on the 14th Day of June 1735, but :a cold, vet 


Night ſucceeding (which is generally - fatal) the 
Crop miſſed; for hot Weather, and moderate 
Showers, agree beſt with new ſown Seed. On the 
29th of June, the ſame Field was plowed and ſowed 
with eight Pounds of Turnep-ſeed a ſecond Time, 
when the Weather was dry and hot, and then the 
Fly deſtroy'd them. On the 25th of Ju), the ſame 
Field was plowed and ſowed all over with Seed a 
third Time, and had the ſame Fate; and ſo a fourth 
Time. Thus, after four Plowings and Sowings, 
the Farmer, to my Knowledge, miſs*d a Crop of 
Turneps in the ſame Field; once by Showers: fal. 
ing the next Night in great Plenty, that burſt the 
Seed too ſoon, and thrice by the Fly; which Lols 
may be computed at eleven Shillings and Six-pence 
ſuſtained each Time for only plowing and hartov- 
ing, beſides the Coſt of the Seed, ſo that the whole 
Damage may be reckon'd in all at fifty-four Shi 
lings in this little Field, and yet the Farmer diſ- 
appointed of his Winter Crop of Turneps. Here 
then I ſhall make known a fine Secret, for the Be- 
nefit of both Farmer and Gardener; whoſe Intereſt 
it will be, not only to make uſe of it for Turneps, 
but allo for ſecuring the ſeedling Leaves of Flax: 
ſeed, Cole- ſeed, Savoys, Cabbages, and many other 
Vegectables; 
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vegetables; and in particular, for preventing the 
Damage of the Fly the Beginning of Apr, among 
the Stalks, or Sprouts, of young Onions; Weld, - 
alſo, while it is in its ſeeding Leaves, is often de- 
froyed by the Fly, as young Turneps arQ 
An excellent Receipt for preventing the Fly's dama- 
ging the ſeedling Leaves of Turneps, Cabbages, Sa- 
vos, Cole, Weld, Flax, and many other Vegetables, 
fir eſs than Six-pence an Acre Charge, This great 
and ſerviceable Secret, that I here freely make pub- 
lick, for preventing the Damage of the Fly, is 
now abſolutely neceſſary to be made uſe of, becauſe, 
this being generally the hotteſt Month in the Year, 
the Turnep is the more liable to be deſtroyed by it. 
Therefore, firſt mix one Ounce of Flour of Brim- 
ſtone with three Pounds of Turnep-ſeed, daily, 
for three Days ſucceſſively, ' in an earthen igla- 
zed Pot, and keep it cover'd cloſe, ſtirring all to- 
gether well at each freſh Addition, that the Seed 
may be the more tainted by the Sulphur; then ſow 
it as uſual on one Acre of Ground, as I have di- 
rected in the Month of June, and let the Weather 
come wet or dry, it will keep off the Fly 'till the 
third or fourth ſeedling Leaf is formed, for by this 
Time they will all be ſomewhat bitteriſh, and con- 
quently very much out of the Danger of this little 
black Flying Inſect, which, at this Time of the 
Year, may be ſometimes ſeen in 'Swarms on the 
Wing near the Ground, ſearching for, and ſettling 
on freſh Bites, *rill they ruin Thouſands of Acres 
in ſome Seaſons, by lying and reſiding under little 
Clots of Earth all Night, and doing their Miſchief 
the Day following. 5 | 5 

This effectual cheap Ingredient and Antidote I 
every Year ſucceſſively make uſe of, and which 
vill be of immenſe Service to the Nations in gene- 
al, if the Ground is firſt duly prepared, and the 
Seed thus rightly managed; for, by obtaining 
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Weather; and not only anſwers as a Remedy 


der again for ſeven Tears; for here they can't-plow 
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Pork, Butter, Cheeſe, Buſtards 


as 


I is no Powder, but a ſüre cheap Antidote in m 


againſt theſe Inſects, but ſerves at the ſame Time, 
as a Manure for dreſſing the Ground, and fcrtlliſ. 
ing che Crop of Turneps 3 as is every Veat exp: 
rienced by the few Farmers that know and try it. 
. 'The Damage that a Crop of Turneps did inthe Val 
of Ayleſbury. Near Eaton in the Vale of Ayltsbiny, 
a Farmer ſowed Turnep- ſeed on ſome of his Ridge 
Half-atre Lands, that took the Ground very wel, 
and proved a fine Winter Crop for his Sheep; ac. 
cordingly he fed them a conſiderable Time, but 
the Conſequence was this: They ſo fotch'd-and 
harden'd the ſtiff wettiſh Land with their Feet in 
Rainy-weather, that they made many Hollows in 
it, which proved ſo many Receptacles for lodging 
the Water, and thereby ſoured the Ground to 3 
great Degree; inſomuch, as the Farmer declared, 
he did not get it into a ſweet Tilth and light Or- 
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a-crols their Lands, and therefore cant get their 
Ground fine near ſo ſoon as that which may be 

plowed any- ways. e 
To ſow Tunnep-ſeed in wet, flat, Chilturn Grounds. 
In our Chilturn Country of Hertfordſhire, we have 
many flat, wet Fields, of ſtiff, loamy, and gravelly 
Lands ; which obliges the Farmer to manage: this 
Way: After he has fallowed his Ground in _ 
ands, 
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unds, he Will harrow and plow it a-croſs in Broad-. 
undd, or Hacks, a ſecond Time. Some Time af- 
er this, he will harrow and plow-1t a- croſs a” third 
Time into four thorough Stitches, or two Bout- 
unds, which, as ſoon as done, he will harro w- 
wn the Stitches long - ways almoſt flat, then ſow 
ind harrow in his Turnep- ſeed. By this Piece of 
od Huſbandry, the FTurneps will be eaſier 
joughed, lie drier, grow bigger, and fatten Sheep 
nuch better than if they lay in Broad- lands; it is 

a pretty Security, for when Ground lies in ſuch a 
poſture, the feeding Sheep can't tread it quite ſo 
hard and flat as they do Broad-lands; by which 
he Farmer can - afterwards, by plowing only a 
Bout on a Stitch with the Fallow Wheel-Plough, 
harrow in Wheat on the ſame. Or, if Barley is 
o be ſown in the Spring, then, by plowing this 
Field a-croſs into Broad- lands, the Seed may be 
hrrowed in with Succeſs, for ſuch Ground will 
then certainly lie hollow, if the Turneps were a 
good Crop. Here then I have farther to write; 
that as ſuch a Piece of wet ſtiff Ground won't admit 

o the Drill Huſbandry, there is a Neceſſity in 
this, as well as in many other Inſtances J could 
name, of uſing the old Virgilian Method of plow- 
ng and ſowing. In ſome of the Eaſtern Parts of 
Hertfordſbire, and ſeveral other Places, they ſow 
lieir Turnep-ſeed in four Bout-lands, to deliver 
tie Plants and Cattle that feed on them from rot- 
ing, and ſometimes draw and feed. on the Tur- 
bes in Meadow Ground for the like Purpoſe. In 
Vale Ridge-lands alſo, where the Soil is ſomewhat - 
af the chalky, gravelly, ſandy, or dry loamy Kind, 
ey ſow Turnep-ſeed to good Advantage; but 
Where Land, ſo ſituated, is a wet Clay or Loam 
n Vales, it won*t®anſwer for the foregoing Rea- 
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„ TURN EA 
O Re-ſorwing Turnep-ſecd. The moſt cur. Falle 
Farmer in our Parts, whenever his early og = H 
Turneps miſſed, he would ' re-plow the fame WI then 
Ground, and ſow and harrow in freſh Seed, but in a 
not the ſame Sort as he did at firſt, leſt he came } 
off as bad as before. His Way, therefore, was tn 
procure the little red Sort of Turnep- ſeed, which 
he found, by many Trials, to be the hardieſt and 
ſureſt of all others; for when the firſt was gone by 
Drought, or deſtroy'd by the Fly or Slug, th 
latter ſow'd Sort, generally ſtood well, and reſiſted 
the Severity of Froſts and Chills to Admiration. 
But, in ſome Sorts of ſandy Grounds, when a Crop 


of Seed miſſes taking, they re- ſow it again, and only ad. 
harrow it in without plowing the Ground: firſt; as there 
I have ſeen done in ſuch hot dry Soils in Safſal, pen'd 
and ſo we do (but very ſeldom). in our Hari. the ſa 


ſhire dry Loams, ſometimes to good Succeſs, 
How extraordinary dry Weather affetFs' a Crop if 
Turneps. The Summer, 1740, was To long dry, 
that moſt of che Turnep-ſeed ſown in light dry 
| Soils came to little or nothing; for, if the Fly did 
not devour them, the Drought killed them. A 
little above Watford, there was a gravelly loam 
Field had a promiſing Crop on it, that :flouriſh'd 
_ accordingly, after being well houghed in due Time; 
yet, in a few Weeks after, they were dried up and 
ſpoiled by the Continuance of dry Weather, which 
made their Leaves look of a yellowiſh and reddiſh 
Colour; an Indication of their being dried, o 
burnt paſt Recovery, The Fly, alſo, in this long 
duſty Seaſon, proved very buſy and deſtruftive to / 
many Fields that were ſown this Summer with | 
| Turnep-ſeed, by their Breed and great Increaſe. 
The ſecond Caſe was that of my own incloſed Field, 
of a gravelly loamy Soil. Firſt, I fallowed ct 
plowed the Land in April (that before had a Crop 


of Peaſe on it) in Broad-lands, with our Whee 
Flallox- 


| © Of* f 
Fallow - Plough 3 the next Time I- ſtirred it a: croſs 
in Hacks, afterwards I firſt harrowed all plain, and 
hen ſowed andi harrowed in my Turnep-feed once 
Fold, and prepared my Seed according to the Brim- 
tone Receipt. and though it was ſowed on the 
13th Day: of : June 1740, 'yetriti Was the'2 iſt Day of a 
ths Month before I pereeived their coming up, ſo 
that the Seed lay, ab it were, buried near ſix Weeks, 
tall a few ſmall Showers fell, after a very long dry 
Seaſon. But to de more particular: It was on Sun- 
day, July 20, tllat my Shepherd turn'd his Flock o 
Sheep into the ſame. Field, to eat off the Weeds 
and a few Dew Plants that were got up, as believing. 
pen d otherwiſe; for, a Shower ef Rain falling 
the ſame Night, on the Morrow a fine thick Crop 
vas ſeen, and which proved a good one indeed. 
A third Caſe was, that my Neighbour dung'd a 
large F jeld, h which he ü plowed in, and ſowed the 
Turnep-ſeed on the rough Ground without har- 
rowing, for, if he had harrowed, he had tore up 
the „ ſet his Fold, 
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and plowed it in, and it returned him i tolerable. | 
Crop for feeding his Sheep with, the following 
Winter. A foufth | Caſe was: That a Farmer 
lowed his Field with Turnep- ſeed, but ſeeing none 
come up, after waiting a while, he ſowed and har- 
rowed in a ſecond Parcel of Seed without plowing ; 
but this likewiſe failed his Expectation, Then he 
plowed up all the Ground, and harrayed in Seed 
a third Time, which fully anſwer*d his Purpoſe, 
fr the young Turneps appear'd ſo prodignoutly 
| . WZ thick, 
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26 run N Ero Ei 
thick, that it was Judged,” that the Whole this 
Sowings came up at faſt. ahn 
che ill Effetts . Diſeaſe; called iy 
Norfolk and Suffolk; Anbury. *Ehiath dan den 
ragious Diſtemper among Turneps, that ſome be 
 Heve it to be as catching as the Small pox in tht 
human Species; and their general Notion' here , 
that this Turnep Peſt is caufed chieſſy in in dry Sum- 
mers, by dreſſing” their ſandy Bands with _ 
Dung, for getting plentiful Crops of 'Purneps, in 
order to feed their Storch and r — 
Smithfield Market; for in many Places they dung 
only for this ſerviceable Root, and not diredtly-for 
any Corn, which is thought to'occafioni this Miſ- 
fortune. As a Proof of this, they ſay, that when 
they can get Clay, or Marle, to dreſs heir wy 
Soils, they are never troubled with the 
otherwiſe their large Fields of Tarneps are often 
infected by it; for it is certainly .the natural Jonſe- 
quence of Dung,” eſpecially the long 'undigeſted 
ranker Sort, to breed the Mould: both in thay Tu⸗ 
Rep, Hop, and in many other Vegetables, which, 
m my humble Opinion, breeds this Diſtemper; 
chat ſhews ilfe : bythe Riſe of a ſpungy 'Bulb, 
Knot; or Excreſence on the Turnep, in Which is 
generally contained a ſmall Worm or Maggot, iat 
1 in, cankers, and in Time rots the whole Tur. 
; fo that a fine flouriſhing Crop of them has: in 
mort Time, become neither fit for the Uſe of Mun 
nor Beaſt, An Inſtance of this happened £0008 
of theſe Farmers when I was in this Country on m 
Travels in 1736, who, refuſing twenty Shillings an 
Acre for a conſiderable Quantity, a little while — 
could not ſell them for five Shillings an Acre. At 
Leighton in Bedfordſhire, they ſay it is a very dry bot 
Summer that chiefly-occaſions the Breed of Worms, 
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and ; ſpoils them 3 and 4 this their : Miſchief they 
moſtly do to the forward ſown, early, Duich white, 
fat Turnep, which, in ſuch a Scaſon, gets alſo 
quickly rank and ſtringy, and ſo becomes of little 
Service in a few Weeks. Then for a ſecond. or 
latter Crop, they ſow the green round Sort of Tur- 
nep about the Beginning of this Month, which 
commonly fares better, by being not in ſo much 
Danger of the Worm, Scab, or Anbury, as the 
firſt ſown are; and this was the Caſe of many of 
their Farmers ad Gardeners, in the long dry Sum- 
mer of 1740, who live in and about this Town. 
But in our Clays, Loams, Chalks, and Gravels in . 
Hertfordſoire, we are. ſeldom, or never, troubled 
with this Malady; I never knew but a ſmall In- 
ſtance of it in our Neighbourhood, and that hap- 
pen'd to a Turnep Crop that grew in a flat Loam. 
This Ground two Tears before, was dreſſed all 
over with Hen Dung for a Crop of Wheat, but 
being afterwards ſown with this Seed, the Turneps 
were houghed and appear'd well, 'till a Worm, or 
Maggot bred in them, which raiſed a Wart as big 
23 a Marvel on them, and which cauſed them to 
dwindle away, and turn to little or no Profit. But 
this Anbury Evil will be much prevented, if the 
Matter is applied to new ſown Turnep ſeed, that 
I ſhall make known hereafter. 3 
The Improvement of Turnep Crops by houghing them. 
Where Ground has no Manure or Dreſſing beſtow'd 
on it, and the Turnep- ſeed, by virtue of a fine 
Tilth, happens to take, ſuch Turneps ſhould be 
ſure to be houghed deep and moulded well up, be- * 
cauſe ſuch Mould will prove a ſort of Dreſſing to 
the Turnep Crop; but where Ground is well 
dung'd, there is no ſuch Neceſſity for deep Hough- 
Ing, leſt the houged Turneps up-ſet and grow 
again, which many then will be ſure to do, if the 
Ground is wettiſh at Houghing-time. However, in 
| E 2 EE, 
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1 pt wore J * 
1 Caſe, be ſure to break all the Surface r 
ſuch Houghing will be as good e "Dow. 
ing, and likewiſe be a great Means to produce th 
greater Crop of Wheat or Barley that is to ſtiveced; 
for where Ground is left hard, and PwWitcheg 
or other Weeds are left in the Earth for want cf 
houghing clean, a Turnep is pt back from thri. 
ving, by reaſon no Root affects a fine, clear hollow 
Mould more than this. The Summer, 1741; wes 
ſo long dry, that moſt Farmers mis d their Cy 
of Turneps ; one in particular, near Rickmanſworth, 
ſowed as much Seed as coſt him oe: Pounds, and 
had hardly any Turneps; another Tvingbue Pa. 
riſh ſowed his Ground three Times, and had not 
above twenty Shillings worth in all, * though'he 
uſually has thirty or forty Acres of well pfanted 
Turneps in one Year yet, about” the Be inoing 
of September, there fell ſome Showers” of Rain for 
two or three Days together, which ſo moiſten'd 
the Earth, that it encourag'd many to "plow uh 
their Stubbles, and harrow in T urnep- ſeed; Ind 
on the 25th Day of that Month, many ield 
might be then ſeen under the Hough, which an- 

ſwer' d the Farmer's Purpoſe; for a very mild Win. 
ter ſucceeding, the Turneps grew till Chriſtmas of 
longer, and appled well in gravelly and tony 
Grounds, becauſe their Roots can't Rete enter {6 
deep, as they will in clean Loams and other looſe 
Earths, where they are apt to get low, and g 0 
into ſpiry Heads. Likewiſe in heavy Sands, 

neps will proſper well, becauſe it's a harſh ſtor 
Earth; and in caſe the Crop is like to bum 

be ſtunted before you have Leiſure for ho ing 
them, then make uſe of the triangular Hough: 
Plough, that I have deſcribed in my former Months, 
It was but about the Year 1730, that 'Turneps in 
Dirfer Dire were, for the r 11 ime, | houghed in 
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7 cee in proper Gent, The 
"Begining of this Month, in wet ſpewy Land, 
ſow Cole, or Rape: ſeed, as at a pro 2g a Time, that 
17 95 - a ſtfong Root aint 
for this. rpoſe, as Riff Soils” are moſt _agrecable 


Swing, or wooden, He gh, either in broad, 
ridge; or three or four tlands; or drilled with 


fne Follow Tilth, after it has been thoroughly dreſ- 


requires to grow in an Earth that is in good Heart, 
by reaſon it draws as much Nouriſhment as all the 


ccc 


ham and Cotchefter in Effex, they ſow this Seed in 
four Bout-lands, becauſe their large Thoroughs 
ſhould drain and lodge the Waters. And it was in 


this Seed in fo poor, dry Land. Between Whit- 
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out mixing it'with Sand, or other heavy Farth, for 
its better Spreading, as ſome Authors direct; for 


forry Workman. In the next Month of Auguſt, I 

law the young Plants in a flouriſhing Condition. 
How miſchievous the Slug is to young Cole-wor ts. 

This is the greateſt Enemy of all others to the 


in all Riff and moiſt Loans, which being alſo the 
very 
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for this Park to grow in, the Land muſt have its 
timely Fallowing and Stirrings with the Foot- 


the Pulley, Three-wffeel, or double broad Board- 
Plough, for the Ground muff be worked into a 
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| ſed and manured, becayfe this Herb, in particular, 
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Cabbage Tribe does; therefore it is a Folly to ſow 


this Month that they harrowed the Ground firſt, 
and then fowed' and harrowed half a Peck of this 
Seed on an Acre Broad-caft out of the Hand, with- 
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he that can*t ſow this Seed naked and true, 'is but - 


Cole-crop, as being the moſt natural Inſe& refident 
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very Soil that Cole-ſeed moſtly affects, it 
miſſes of being attacked by the Slug, 
ſometimes by the Fly Ind Caterpillar, 15 on 

rather, becauſe of the firſt Seger. [weet” —— 
Leaves that prove a dai er ſol 
of theſe Ravagers, for the Slug, f 
hates dry Sands and Gravels, as t 
its moiſt Nature, and t xerefore is 4 iv e to ftif 
woe 9 Caen 4 belofe Ne 


. parte 7 great Profit Rate, n 
Cole-ſeed Crop. This moſt 9 4 t has 6 
a few Years paſt become common in ſome of our 
Fields, and now is known: but in few Parts under 
the Management I am te to ſhew. It's not 
only profitable for the Oi} the Seel p but 
by Conſequence it muſt be more and moe in 
Requeſt for improving low, moraſſy, -and. fenny 
Grounds, by feeding Cows, Sheep, and other Cres. 
' tures with jt in hard Weather, when no other 
Meat can be had abroad; and it is on this Ac. 
count, that they ſow Cole-ſeed about. f yd 
near Rickmanſworth, and other Places, for the 
Ewes that ſuckle Houſe Lambs, who evenin ſnowy 
Seaſons can come at their tall ſucculent Heads 
when Turneps, Raygraſs, Clover, and all ather 
green Vegetables are under Cover. It breeds 2 
great deal of Milk in a little Time, both in Sheep, 
and Cows, and will bear feeding down more than 
once. At this Place they ſow one Buſhel of Cole- 
ſeed on ten Acres, which they commonly hate 
in on one Plowing, as ſoon as the forward Pu 
Pea is carried off the Ground. But about Far- 
Munduin, in Nerfolk, and ſome other Parts, 10 

ut 


Of RAPE, COLE-SERD) gy 
out the Seed. to no other Uſethan making Oil with 
wle Plant is, that in caſe your Turneps miſs ta- 
king, you may, if the Ground is proper for! it, 

it with; Cole-ſeed. In our high Broad- land- 
Loams in Heri fordſbire, after the laſt Plowing, we 
arrow twice or thrice, one Way firſt, then ſow 
the Seed, and harrow ĩt anly once in a Place crols- 
viſe: But in Ridge, or twofor four; Bout- lands 
croſs Harrowing won't anſwer. This Seed muſt 
not. be ſown too thick where it is not intended to 
be houghed: But if you; do intend to hough it 
(which is the better Way) then the thicker, you ſow 
it, the ſurer the Crop. The Roots of this Plant, as 
gires the Stalks à new Head in a little time, and 
which, as they are greedily eaten by Cattle, is - | 
quickly returned again in Dung and Urine, tothe 
great Enrichment of the Land; by which the I 
Owner-is enabled to lay out his Money in other | | 
neceſſary Incidents, ſinee the great Coſt of, Ma- | 
nures is here in à great Meaſure ſupplied by 
Sheep, Cows, Sc. But; it is not proper to let 
Cows feed on them in the open Field, becauſe they 
re apt to pulli them up byſtheir Roots; in which 
Caſe, the Way is to cut off their Heads, and give 
the Cows them in another Field, or under Covert, 
and that not in too great Abundance, leſt it hoves 
ad kills them; beſideg which ill Property, when 
the Colewort is got old, it makes the Milk rankiſh, 
and likewiſe rots both Cows and Sheep, if too 
long fed on them. On the contrary, the Vertues 
of Rapes or Coleworts are, that they are excel- 
lent boiling Herbs in froſty Seaſons, quickly fat- 
ten Cows and Sheep, and very opportunely yield 
2 Subſiſtence for Cattle after Turneps are gone. 
They cauſe Plenty of Milk, and are a very agreea- 
ble wholeſome Food for Hogs, Rabbets, the great 

1 N wild 
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ane Butterd, Tos Swans; Gceſe Bi 
Pheaſumts, and ſverat brher Creatutes, who 
dily feed com eheir julcyr pleaſant Leuven Af gy 
Cole or Kale; of Rupeis like to bern fo * 
Crop, it may de fecb at times in hudary, Fan 
295, And Af in ca the ſume Grbùmd is: d. 
figned to be fower ich Wheat at next; Au: 
mas, becauſe! in Apr the - fallow! Sonſoſ bull 
begin for the Field ce be plewed the fil time 
and whem the Cole grows into ſuch a plant 
Crop that it kills thes Weeds; ! and hole we an 
fines the Earth, these 19/8 ſecond Advaniage that 
may de enjoyed from ade We! eben dhe 
two Nowings, php rep Lerr . | 
if the G wund is in poodys — | 
dunged, for khen it l 
and Tetech an eu tops eg that gore 
fed: time enough! to D Wheat on 'therifkme;!- Bur 
if che Cole is like: ec win ſoar Ceres 
commonly fed off Byo Althollantlabic 
End of 2 in! order to preph 
Ground by ſevetal Plowings for 
Barley the Spring following. — Lins 
not foo wet, ſome have ventured to tun in and far 
Bullotks: upon the Cole Heads, with Ty wn 
ſtantly-by — but hefe they are apt 200 tread 
them down and ſpoil —_— and fomietimeys 
hoved, to the -Endar des of their Lives." 
Sheep will fat oh choir * ſafelyi pet not with- 
out hizarding their Sufeffg Of in Son the 
ſuckling Ewes are the leaſt 'eYgpſed to this Mis- 
fortune. Coleworts HH d N om cloſe 
wettiſn Loams, where Furneps nor 
lowedi to grow, becagſe their: bros 
leave Holes behind th 3-86 er . W 
to the — of the Gtound , vin it for 
ſueceeding Crops of Cern. "Finke 25 5 feec 4 wil 


alſo grow to Profit on = of our Chilturn Loans, 
3 provided 


veivea Wheat, Barley, or Pea Stubble only one 
Rowing, and hartow in Cole-ſeed. And here the 
Quantity of Seed ſhould be more than on a Tilth 
farth ; for, when the Ground is made perfectly 
ine, I take a Pottle will go as far 0 half a Peck of 
ed on a Stubble. Some again will ſow this Seed 
nFebruary, for the Cole worts to be fed about Mid- 
ſumer; then, if they are not fed down too cloſe, 
they will grow into ſeedy Heads, for it is ſome- 
times eaten before it is reaped for Seed, ele it may 
eme too thick: When the Pods look brown, 
then reap it as you do Wheat, and let it lie in 
Handfuls on the Ground a Week or Fortnight to 
ty, for theſe muſt not be bound up: Some thraſh 
i on a Sail or Barn Cloth in the Field: Others 
will firſt carry it into a Barn, and thraſh it on a 
floor. When this. Seed is full ripe, it is very apt 
to ſhed. In this Month it is commonly ripe for 
Cutting, as you may know by handling the Pods, 
and ſeeing the Seed of a brown Colour. —© 
Manuring the Ground for Cole-ſeed or Rape-ſeed. 
After you have harrowed the Ground. twice or 
thrice in a Place one Way, that is to ſay, if the 
Land lies rough, firſt harrow it three Times in a 
Pace; but if it is pretty fine, twice in a Place will 
do: Then ſow ten Buſhels of Newbury or Hemp- 
frad Peat Aſhes all over one Acre, broad-calt, 
twice or thrice in a Place, for the Peat Buſhel 
wil hold out to near this; then harrow in your 
Cole-ſeed once in a Place, croſs-ways, and it is 
done; or you may ſow and harrow in the Seed 
rſt, and then ſow the Manure over it; but as 
every one cannot come by right Peat Aſhes, you 
may run a Fold over the new ſown Cole-ſeed, or 
2 2 inſtead 
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O RA PE, COLESEED. 35 
ver and plow in about Midſummer, and then har- 


uu in the Seed; that, When ripe, they reap and 
waſh with Flafls on a large Sheet or Barn-Cloth, 


the Field. Near Chelmsford,” in Eſſer, even in 
bme of their lightiſn Land, they Sing It for ſow- 


ig Oats," and as ſoon as they are got off, they give 
de fame Ground only one Plowing, and harrow in 
(ole-ſeed, but they never hough them here. 

de Chertſey: and Gaddeſden Ways of tranſplant- 


i young rape Plants or Caleworts. About Cheriſey, © 
n Surry, the Farmer ſows them on a Barley Stub- 


tle, which he gives one Ploughing, and harrows 
n the Seed. Another Way they have to ſow their 
Sed in a Garden ſometime in May or June, and 
tranſplant the young Coleworts in Fields, chiefly 
ty Boys and Girls, 'who are brought up to the 
practice of it, and who ſet them by Lines at two 


Feet aſunder every Way, which they reckon ra- 


ther cheaper than ſowing the Seed promiſcuouſly 
n the Field, conſidering the Charge that attends 
their Houghing here afterwards, which the other 


Way they are commonly free from. I know a 


Gentleman who ſowed two of his plowed Fields 
nth Cole-ſeed' in the-Chilturn Country, on a gra- 
rlly loamy Soil; one took the Seed all over very 
well, but the other had ſeveral vacant Places in it. 
To ſupply this Defect, he drew out the young 
Pants where they were thickeſt, and tranſplanted 
tem where they were thinneſt,” by which Manage- 
ment he obtained a full Crop of Colewarts, that 


kd his Sheep in the hard Winter, and Spring, 
1739-40, when no other green Meat could be 


got; but the other Field, which lay very much 
fxpoſed to the North and Eaſt Winds, loſt its 
Crop; a Thing very rare; for this is ſo hardy a 
klant, as ſeldom receives Damage by the Froſt. 
The other Field was ſheltered by a Wood, and 
lcceeded well; and when the Coleworts were 


"3 2 eaten 
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| eaten off. by *— 


Cole Plants grew up among it, which 


Miles to his Houſe in London for ſome Saks... 
Rape or Cole-leed Oil, others 


meter each, which go round like that of a Tan 
ner, and bruiſe the Seed on a flat one, till tte 


when it begins to ſteam, it is then Put ien ber 
of this Seed will yield twenty Pounds ef Ol, in 
| Meaſure two Gallons and a half, that ſells in the 


neat, but it is commonly mixed with freſh Ol w 


two Buſhels, have been reaped off one Ache: And 
its Stalks are ſo uſeful, that in ſeveral Places the) 


that ſome ride above twenty Miles to buy them at 


_ 
a 4 oy 
25 \ : c 
"Hs We 
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any young 
obliged. the 
Owner to have them pulled out about the Mid 
of May. It was this ſame Gentleman that had m 
ny of theſe Field Cole worts cut and ſent near t 


up a ſown with Barley, b. t 


gether, and they proved exceeding; ſhort fivent Ex 
ing, when no other Pot Greens could be mk 


e > Cu, e Wat} making U hed 55 
ſome, this Oil is called Wool Oil, othem call it 
Lamp Oil: Tbe 
Seed is ground by two Stones of ſeven Foot du 


is never a whole one left; and thus; it be! 
Meal or coarſe Flower, whitty is put by half a Peck 
at a Time into 2 Co Pan over a Fite, andif 


two-and-twenty Inches long, and eight wide, u 
whereof are preſſed together at once. One Baur 


London Oil Shops for about three Shilli 4 Gallon 


leſſen its Hogo, or ſtinking Scent; and then it ib fold 
for two Shillings a Gallon for Lamp- burning, and 
other Uſes. Four Quarters of this Seed, or-thirty: 


chop and burn them to Aſhes, which are ſo eſteemed 
for their being endowed with a ſtrong fixed Salt 


one Shilling a Buſhel, for making Soap, wich o. 
ther Ingredients. - In ſome Countries, they bet 
Sheep feed on > Rape or Coleworts tl about a wy 


P 
9 V D Y 


right after Candlemas, and. then ſhit the Field up 
for letting all ſtand for Seed to make Oil, but 
bonn the Sta lks too low. Others never eat them 
1 all, but let them grow from the firſt to the laſt 


of Turneps, and Rape, or Cole, than any Writer 


Books, whofe Authors wrote for different Climates, 
and whoſe Tenets in Huſbandry are no more to 
be compared with the preſent Practice, than old- 
faſhioned Country Houſes are with new built ones, 
whoſe Builders were ſo ignorant, but about two 
hundred Years ago, as to lay the firſt ground Floor 


for Seed: | Thus in June, and in this Month, IT 
have given a larger Account of the Improvements 


beſore, without being beholden to old obſolete 
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above a Foot below the common Surface, in a clay 

V Foundation, as many wofully experience in ours and 

ck other Parts, to the Deſtruction of rifeir Healchs. 

l have here only to add the Copy of a Letter ſent 

oo to Mr. Houghton, for encouraging the Sowing of 

vn Cole-feed. | ent os EH. 

hal A particular Account of a great Gain made by 

888 Mens of Cole-ſeed. Sir, Since I have been acquaint- 

he ed with your excellent Deſign of promoting the 

On Huſbandry of England as much as in you lies, I 

o have been inquiſitive after ſuch as I think may 

a rad that Way; and I will tell you what I mer 

088 vith in a late Journey I took to Theobalds: There 

. s 2 conſiderable Gentleman, who hath incloſed a 

088 ?icce of Ground containing fix Acres; this he 

JE plowed and ordered as for Wheat, and about the 

08 Beginning of July he ſowed it with Cole-ſeed. He 

' had alſo a hundred Felch Ewes, which he would 

ui have fold to the Butchers, but they would give no 

- ore than half a Crown a- piece for them. Upon 

f this, about the Beginning of November he put them | 

- nto his Coleworts ; they happened all to caſt their 

Lambs before Chriſmas, ſome of them a Month | 
- before. | 
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5 before. Theſe Coleworts fed ſo well 


_- 


Ewes ſo 
that the Lambs were ſold off from eight 0 four 

teen Shillings a- piece; hen the Growth) was enten 

= up cloſe, he ſold the hundred Ewes for a Hundted 
E Crowns, and then prepared his Land :for Oar, 

| which he ſowed there, and received from each'Arte 
1 eight Quarters; and all this loſing no more! Time 
* than he would have done for a Crop of Wheat, 
This is no Romance, I had it from the Gentle. 
1 man's own Mouth more than once: His Neg. 
J bours own it as much as could come within the 
* Verge of their Knowledge; for they did not ſtand 
3 to ſee it chraſhed (although his Credit is Autho- 
rity ſufficient) ' the Ground was no new broken-up 
Ground; and for my Part I do not think the Mat- 
ter unreaſonable (as to the keeping the Sheep, and 
the Quantity of Oats, it is poſſible others may 
not have Lambs ſo ſoon, and in ſome Places not of 
ſo good Price, this being but twelve Miles from 
London) for like Peaſe ſo great a Burthen (eſpeci- 
ally being broad · lea ved) muſt needs keep upon the 
Ground moſt of the Dews and Rain, and not fuffer 
the Sun ſo ſoon to exhale them, which did certain- 

' Iy mellow the Ground, and for Dung aud Warmth 
from the Sheep it could not want. I hope this vil 
encourage others to do the like, which if I hear, 
it will encourage me to make further Inquiries of 
the like Nature: In the Interim I take Leave, E. 
Remarks on the Letter about improving Land by 
Cole ſecd. What this Letter contains, ought to 
ſerve as an awakening Item to Thouſands bo 
have the Opportunity of enjoying a proper Soll 
and Situation, and incite them to ſow it with 
Cole-ſeed ; for ſo great is the Value of this Plant 
both to the Plow and Meadow Farmer for feed- 
ing his Cows, Oxen, Sheep, Lambs, Tame Conts, 
and Tame Fowls, Sc. both in the Winter and 
Summer Seaſons, that I am perſuaded he will al 
| 1 5 ways 
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mar 
ws endeavcur for it after he has once enjoyed its 


ofitable Effects. 3 But to remark by the Way, 


| fobſerve, that though Mr Houghton was a ſervice- 
ible Philoſopher, and for hoſe ſerviceable Writings - 


the World ſtands for ever obliged to him, yet for 
Want of practical 3 in Huſbandry, he 
racural Soil and Manure for this Plant, when, and 


how to ſow; cut, and enjoy it in its ſeveral advanta- 


ous Branches, which I, have here in a more ex- 


rafve Manner, diſcovered by an illiterate Pen, 
n Compariſon of his, becauſe I write from the 
Field of Experience, as having ſown this Seed in 
ny own Farm, and which I have not been without 


for Years paſt.. liv 2d lis 3 5 
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1 Month we ſometimes may perceive. the little 


vhitiſh- coloured Fly, eſpecially in hot dry Sea- 
ſons, when they breed in the Wheat Ear, and live 
in the ſame ; but being exceeding ſmall, they do 
not a great Deal of Hurt: But when the Black 
Bug, or Fly, about the Bigneſs of a Flea, takes the 


Ear, as it ſometimes happens, even after the Bloom- 


ng is over, they do; a great Deal of Harm, by 
eating into the ſoft Kernel, and blowing a ſmall 
Maggot, or Worm, which at firſt is of a whitiſh 
Colour, and then grows reddiſh. Theſe are our 


Sorts of Locuſts, that ſometimes are waſhed off by 


beavy Showers of Rain, that alſo prevent their Riſing 
To keep off Birds from eating Wheat Ears. In 


tus Month, the moſt Miſchief is dane to _ 
= ol | > 
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Basen, anqothes; becauſe the Pic Fowl, * 
having a long Time ſuffered great Penury, and 
Want of the | Food of Grain, — generally in thi 
Month, lie very hard on the almoſt ripe Wheat 
Ears, which now b es their delicious Meat, 
by the Kernels being got into a pretty hard Body, 
Now therefore it is, that Rooks, . Crows, Day, 
Magpies, Jays, \and other Fow! very. greedi * 
tack the Wheat Ears that grow on the Ou 
Lands, ſor here they enjoy a leiſure, — — 
ſafe and . own thoſe "Ru Fan that 
are between ripe a een, ping or fi 
up to them; — a ee eee ate — 
numerous, rey may do the Farmer Abußdante of 
Harm. W e of all the wild Fowl,” I know of 
none that comes u © the Dove Pid ON, for 
is Sort of ief, becaũſe & bel 
protected in the Neighbourhood, and flying in 
great Flocks, are ſo well acquainted with the fe- 


veral Ripeneſſes of Fields of Wheat, that they are 


never at- a Loſs to chuſe out that, which is moſt | 


fit for their Purpoſe, and it is theſe which Hofer 
over the ſtanding Corn, and peck out the Wheat 
while they are on the Wing, or break off and cam) 
away the Wheat Ear; and ſometimes Wer 1 
yg of Wheat is thin, they will ſettle in à whole 
Flock, march leiſurely over it, and devour great 
Quantities of it in a little Time; and what is fill 
more vexatious, there is no ſuch Thing as' -putfu- 
ing them at this Time with the Gun: zan: ob r. 
ſeveral of both Vale and Chilturn Farmeri make 
Uſe of the following Methods, viz. They take a 
Piece of Turf, or Mould, — the Bigneſs-& a 
Hat Crown, and ſtick two or three black Feathers 
of Rooks, or Crows, upright in each Piece, and 
in this Manner they lay many at about three Poks 
aſunder. Others will, inftead of theſe, Jay little 


* of Smiths Abbes or Cinders: But . 
2 


and 


ripe 1 
velly 
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they 
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are inſignificant Scare-crows, in Compariſon of _ 
_ what I ſhall publiſh in the Month: of September, of 
; Compoſition to dip Feathers in, that will effectu- 
ally anſwer this beneficial Purpoſe, by keeping off 
Crows, Rooks, Jays, Mag-pyes, Se. from new- 


N * 


own Rye, Wheat, Sc. 


r 
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e 
Of PEASE. 


FHE Management of an early Pea- crop. About 
the Beginning of this Month, the Caroline 
and ſome other Peaſe of the white Sort I ſaw full 
ripe to cut for Seed in Ken, that grew in their gra- 
rely and ſandy Soils, and accordingly they cut 
them with their two Inſtruments, called, in the hi- 
ther Part of this Country, next London, Swipe, and 
Pix: With the. Pix, or Picks, a Man hawls a 
Parcel to him with his Left-hand, and cuts them 
with the Swipe in the other Hand; but, in our 
Hertford/bireqgnd ſeveral other Counties, they have 
different Ways from this to cut their Field- peaſe up, 
3 I ſhall ſhew by and by: Here they employ the 
lame Ground, as ſoon as poſſible, either for a Crop 
of Wheat, or to ſaw it with Turnep-ſeed. The 
Carolina excellent Pea is à large whitiſh Sort, early 
pe, and generally ripens together, therefore the 
belt Sort to ſow for Peaſecods near great Towns, or 
for Seed. It is a Pea, that is but lately come into 
Reputation with us, and the true Sort is rarely to be 
got: In February laſt, I ſent a Gentleman ſome into 
the North, and doubt not of hearing a good Cha- 
acter of them; and, if any have a Mind to propa- 
gate this Pea, I will ſend them by Land, or Sea- 
carriage, at a reaſonable Price. Barns's Hot-ſpur 
lacy alſo ſow in Drills, and hough two or three 
| | 5 Times, 
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the Middle of this Month. The Marrow. fats 55 


Feverſbam, they alſo ſow the Cobham grey Pea, the 


one Acre. Some of theſe they ſow in Drills, and 
ſome in the random Way, by which they add 3 


often get great Crops of theſe Sorts of Peaſe, as 
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ceed as follows, viz. © 


three, Weeks before the laſt Day of this Month. 


Swipe and Picks. Then, as ſoon as they are dry, 
Practice I never ſaw any where elle ; and yet they 


looſe Way; beſides which, they ſay, they can 
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Times, as they grow in Fields, and cut them about 


of two Sorts, the White-eyed, and the Black-eyed: 
The Black is commonly left for Seed, but the 
White they generally cut to eat green. About 


Cobham white, and Poor-land Pea. The three lat- 
ter Sorts yields ſometimes thirty or forty Buſhels off 


great Improvement to many of their Cherry. or. 
Chards, whi ch are frequently kept under the Plough , 
and, as the Heads of their Hemiſb Cherry-trees are 
narrow, and ſtand every Way in exact Rows, they 


well as of Wheat, and other Grain. But; for giv- 
ing a more general Account of Peaſe, I ſhall pro- 


. A further Account of managing early Pia. crop. 
At Sandwich in Kent, in the Year 1738, being a 
hot, dry Summer, I faw Sacks full of the Efer 
Roading-peaſe put on board a Hoy, for their Sale 
in London, which were cut (as they egJd me here) 


Here they cut their drilled Field-peafe with what 
they call Hook and Hincks, which is a very commo- 
dious, quick Way ; for by the Hincks, whole 
wooden Handle is about two Feet long, they pull 
up the laid Peaſe with one Hand, and cut them 
with a hooked Tool-of the ſame Length with the 
other Hand, as in other Parts they do with the 


they tie them up in large Bundles, and carry them 
Home in a Hutch-waggon (as they call it here) 2 


will wager, thar they-carry an Acre of Peaſe Home 
ſooner this Way, than others can in the common 


thraſh 


t 
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thraſh more in a Day of them, than if loaded in 
the random Faſhion. Here, I am ſenſible, will be 

an Objection, againſt the Tying up of the Peaſe in 

Bundles, by Farmers in other Countries, for being 
1 tedious, troubleſome, and more chargeable Way, 
than theirs 3 but it is ſurely true, that the Kenti/h- 

Men are in the Right, and we in the Wrong; for 
as theſe Peaſe are cut and laid in Rows, it is not 
difficult for a Man, by a particular Sort of Rake, 
that I ſhall defcribe in next Month, to rake them 
up on each Side of him into a Heap, and bundle 
them with great Expedition with a Band of the 
ſame Peaſe. I have been an Eye-witneſs of ſome 
of this Work; and, as a further Proof, they told 
me, that one of their Workmen being engaged in 
Harveſt, near Tarmouth in Norfolk, he perſuaded 
the Farmer to inn his Peaſe, and other Corn, the 
fame Way; which he did, and found it anſwer fo 


well, that many others in thoſe Parts follow the 


fame to this Day. And as to the Thraſhing of 
them ſooner out, than in the common looſe Man- 
ner, I believe no Farmer will diſbelieve, becauſe the 
Truth of this is obvious by the Examples of Wheat- 
ſheaves, and reaped bound up Horſe-beans, &c. 
Now the Benefit of ſowing Barns's Maſters, the 
Carolina, and other forward Sorts of Peaſe in Drills 
in Fields, is, that, by thus getting them quickly 


off, they will come to an early Market, and con- 


ſequently bear the better Price: After which, a 


Crop of Turneps may be got, on only one Plow- 


Ing, without any Manure, if the Ground is in good 
Heart, which will ſerve either to draw and ſell, or 
to feed Cattle with them; and after theſe (if they 


are drawed, or eaten Time enough off) a Crop of 


Wheat may be obtained to a great Profit, ſo that, 
in about a Year and a half's Time, there may be 
three Corps taken off the ſame Ground. If the 

Dutch Turnep is ſown, they will be fit to pull up in 
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eight or ten Weeks ; if of the red Sort, they wil 
be late: However, if Wheat cannot be ſown Time 
enough, Barley my; or, after the forward Peaſe 
are carried,. a Crop of Cole-feed may be endea. 
voured for, for the Peaſe coming off in this Month, 


or in "Auguſt, gives the Farmer a full Opportunity 


to enjoy this valuable Plant; or otherwiſe R may 
be ſown, either for feeding Sheep with in the Spring- 
time, or to Rand for a Crop. About Rickman: 
worth in Herifordſhire, they ſow a forward Hog- 
Pea, called here the Puffin-Pea; which being fit to 
cut in this, or the Beginning of next Month, they 
commonly plow and harrow in 'Cole-ſeed on the 
ſame Land, for their ſuckling Ews to feed on them 
the Winter, or Spring following, that by ſuch 
Juicy. Food they may expedicioufly. fat their 
Houſe-lambs for an early Market at London. Now 
the great Spaniſh Murotto-pea, that was ſoun 
in Drills at three Feet and a half Diſtance, 
after being well houghed, and ſeveral Times turn- 
ed in the Field, is in hot Summers ripe for Seed 
about the Beginning of this Month; and ſo are the 


Carolina, Barns's Maſters, Marrow-fats, and other 


for ward Sorts, that were ſown in Drills out of 
the Hopper of the three-wheel Plough, or out 
of a Hand-box ; both which are much truer Ways, 
than out of the naked Hand ; bur the tranſcendent 
Drill-plough I muſt here once more recommend, as 
the beſt Inſtrument that ever was invented for Te- 
nants to make Uſe of, for getting a Livelihood 
and paying their Rents; yet, where this could not 


_ conveniently be had, I have ſeen them make a 


Drill with the two-wheel Turnriſe-plough, whoſe 
chizzelly Point is made from one Inch and a half 
to two Inches Breadth, and then follows a Man 


with a long Box in his Hand, out of which the 


Peaſe run leiſurely and gradually into the Drill; 
and, when all the Field is ſown, they harrow long 
and croſs-ways. At another Place they ſow their 
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grey and yellow Sorts of Peaſe in Drills, at twenty 
Inches aſunder, in Fields, and afterwards employ the 
Horſe-break between the Rows, and then immedi- 
ately uſe the Hand-hough to rake and hough the 
Earth up to the Roots of the Peaſe z and this they 
do twice or thrice in a Summer, beſides turning 
the Rows to the Sun now and then for their better 
Ripening. The Cobbam Grey is the lateſt ripe. II 
the poor-land white Pea is ſown three. Years on the 
ame Ground, it loſes its Colour. With us in Hert- 

firdfbire, we ſow the Horn, and Windſor grey Hog 
peaſe, that are early ſown, and late ripe. The 
Maple-pea, for either Hog or Boiling, we ſow in 
March, and it is ripe in Auguſt. The Hampſhire 
Kid and the Beau-dye are alſo ſown-for either Uſe; 
but the blue Pea is a very convenient Sort for our 
Farmers, becauſe we ſow them late in April, and 
cut them in Fuly, or Auguſt. The Cobham Grey is 
a large, fattening Hog-pea, generally ripe with 
Wheat, but is apt to ſhed, if they ſtand a little tos 
Jong before they are hooked. In brat: about 

h 


Chelmsford, they ſow the Cobham Pea broad-caſt in 
their clay Land, and the yellow Pea in their light. 
About the firſt Day of this Month, 1740, the 
ſinking May-weed came up very thick among our 
Field Hog-peaſe, in the Chilturn Country of Hert- 
fordtire, notwithſtanding the cold and long dry 
Spring laſt paſt 3 but, as it happened, this Weed 
did nor do a great deal of Harm, becauſe the Peaſe 
vere then juſt beginning to bloom, The red Poppy 
alſo appeared, about this Time, among thoſe Peaſe 
lown in light Lands, very thick; and fo did the 
wild Parſnip-weed, but we were obliged to let them 
grow,. becauſe we could not go to weed among the 
random-ſown Peaſe ; however, it was very provi- 
dential thoſe deſtructive Weeds did not take them 
in their Infancy, for then, in Courſe, the Crop of 
Peaſe had been much the worſe ; which ſhews the 

| | great 
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46 Of Sawing Rape, Ce. 
great Value of the Drill-huſbandry, Which prevents 
with Eaſe theſe ruinous Weeds from ſpoiling Crops 
Nov it was that the Field Hog - praſe ran into Room 
a-pace, by Means of the very hot Seaſon, and ſo 
did the Field Horſe-beans, that brought both into 
a ſudden Podding; which when it ſo happens, in 
Hertfordfhire, we call it Stealing ibe Bloom, and is 
accounted a ſure Sign of a plentiful Crop. In my 
Garden, in this Month, 1740, I had a moſt plenti 
ful Crop of the large white Nonpareil Peaſe, which 
is ſuch a hardy Sort, that I ſent ſome of them into 
the North, for a Gentleman to ſow in his Field: 
The Union, large blue Pea we ſow, at Gaddeſden, 
in our Fields, and, where it is under a right Ma- 
nagement, it commonly returns very great Crops in 


this, or next Month, The Dutch Admiral-pea is 
alſo a large, good Sort for Garden or Field, but 
the Dwarf Edgers, Sickle, Roſe, and Dwarf Su- 
gar-peaſe are more proper to be ſown in Gardens 
than Fields. „ ee RT 
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Of ſewing Rape, or Cole-ſeed, Turnep-ſeed, -and 
MMoeldiſeed together, or Weld-ſeed alone. 


NEW Improvement, by ſowing Rape, Tut- 
nep, and Weld-ſeed together. I never faw this 
done, but in one Place, in all my Travels, and 
that was in an Orchard, between Rows of Apple 
and Pear-trees, and is certainly an excellent Im- 
provement of Land, particularly in ſuch a Situation 
for the ſeveral Reaſons I am going to advance. 

I will ſuppoſe the Land to be a Gravel, .a ga- 
velly Loam, a dry Loam, Chalk, or. ſandy, which 
are Foils preſently got into a Tilth by a few Pow. 
ings and Harrowings : Such Ground, if it is well 
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Of ſowing Rape, &c. 47 

nanured; and it be an Orchard, wherein the Trees 
ſtand in Rows to anſwer every Way, as they did 
here, you muſt firſt prepare the three Sorts of Seeds 
with Flour of Brimſtone, as I have ſhewn in Chap- 
ter the ſecond, By mixing three Quarts of Weld- ſeed 
with three, Quarts of Rape, or Cole-ſeed, and two 


got in Order, muſt be ſown out of the Hand broad- 
caſt on one Acre of Ground, plowed in Broad- lands, 
by ſowing the Seed twice in a Place, which we do 
by caſting it along one Part of a Broad-land, and 

doing the ſame back again; a Method well known 
to every good Seedſ-man, who, in Hertfordſhire, is 
our Plough-man. After the Seed is thus ſown, we 
harrow it in only once in a Place, and the Work is 
finiſhed 3 but obſerve, that this Operation is to be 
performed with light Harrows, for, as the ſeveral 
Seeds are very ſmall, and near all of a Bigneſs, 
they will ſoon bury, if the Harrows are too heavy. 
This Piecs of Huſbandry is beſt done the Beginning 
of this Month, that the Rapes and Turneps may 
have the more Time to obtain a full Head and Root 
againſt Winter, for feeding Milch-cows, or Sheep, 
or Lambs. This I call a very good Piece of Huſ- 
bandry, becauſe there are two Years Crops got in 
a moſt cheap Manner, for there is no Charge of 
Houghing on Account of the Weld-ſeed, which, 
after the Rapes and Turneps are eaten off, in the 
Winter ſevere Seaſons, when hardly any Graſs can 
be come at elſe, it will enjoy the Benefit of the 
Dung and Stale the Sheep left behind them, that in 
Courſe will greatly fertilliſe the Roots of the Trees 
and the Weld-crop, and cauſe a conſiderable Re- 
turn of Profit to the Farmer next Year, even be- 
yond Wheat, Barley, or any other Grain, as I have 
known it to do, when a Waggon-load of it was 
ſold for eight or ten Pounds to the Dyer. But a 
Perſon is not confined to ſow theſe Seeds in an Or- 

ER | 5 chard, 


Pounds of Turnep- ſeed, all together; which, when 
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Shillings an Acre, a Price that we e Foy 10 
fuch Folding, or rich Dreſſing at, in our 


8 | of fwing Rape, & 
| chard, nor in a Tilth made on P | 

Month ; for this: valuable, ſure 
be let alone longer, till your Peaſe, or Wheat, or 


ofe, nor in this 


Barley, or Thetches, or Oats are all carried of the 
Ground and then, on only one P lowing, theſe, 


red Seeds may be ſown promiſcuouſly, as 1 
Kick before; arid, if the Manure of Peat - aſhes- 
Lia auh Oil-cake Powder, or ſuck like, be ſown 


over all the Seed, as ſoon as it is harrowed in, it 


may prove of great Service, and force on a 
ful Crop of all the three {eyeral Sorts of Vegetables, 


Time enough for the Farmer's Profit, and which 


will be the more improved, if the Sheep are folded 


on the ſame Ground; and, if this is done effectually, 


they may dreſs the Land to the Value of twenty 


Beſides, by lowing fo many Seeds together, a Man 
ſtands a much ſurer Chance of a Crop, than when 


they are fown fangle ; for, if the Rapegnifs, the 
Furneps and Weld may hit, or if both Rapes and 


Turneps mifs, the Crop of Weld, if it is a good 
one, will pay all Charge and Trouble, beſides put- 
ting, perhaps, five or ten Pounds into the, Farmer's 


Pocket. And thus, I hope, I have made i it ap- 


Pear, that this new Piece of Huſbandry may be an 


excellent Improvement, and eſpecially to thoſe en- 
gaged in ſuckling Houſe- lambs. But here may be 
an Objection made by the Chillurn Farmer, That 
the Weld will not come off Time enough to ſow the 
fame Ground with Lent-grain: To this J anſwer, 
That it muſt be owned, that as the Weld muſt 
ſtand 'till Zane, or July, before it is cut down, it is 
too late for this Purpoſe 3 on which Account, it is 
only ſowing the three Sceds on a forward Pea, or 
Oat- ſtubble, and then the fallow Seafon will return 
fo great a Profit, as near three Crops, in this Time, 


where nothing elſe was to grow, and yet add 2 
fruitful 
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Hanagement may 
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. 49 
-yitful Quality to, beſides cleaning and hollowing 
4 N why here, for a further Illuſtra- 
don of the Management of Weld, 1 ſhall (beſides | 
what I have ſaid of 8 Plant in May and 
Jure) write what Mr. Houghton has collected of it, 


Mr. Houghton's. Account of Weld, It is a yellow, 
urge Plant, whoſe Leaves are of à greeniſh Blue, 
vit bog and ſmooth, uſed in Dying. This rich Com- 
ni. WI nodity grows in ſeveral Places wild; but it is alſo 
les, ſown in many Places. in England to great Advan- 

age, It will grow on any ordinary, or barren, 


ic warm Land, Ie may be ſown after Batley, 
or Oats, when. they are harrowed, this requiring 


- only a Buſh to be drawn over it. A Gallon of Seed 
ly vil ſow an Acre, it being very ſmall; and it is beſt 
res, tobe mixed with Duſt, fine Sand, or ſome ſuch like, 


whereby you may take up a Handful. - It groweth 
not much the firſt Summer, but, by preſerving it 


from Beaſts and Annoyances, after the Corn is ga- 


nd HE tiered, you may, the next Summer, expect a Crop: 


Take Care to gather it in good Time, for, if over- 
ripe, the Seed will fall out; if under-ripe, neither 
Seed nor Stalk will be good. It is pulled, as they 
do Flax, by the Roots, and bound in little Hand- 
fuls, ſet to dry, and then houſed; after this they _ 
beat out the Seed, which 1s of a good Value, and 

{ll the Roots and Stalks to the Dyer; and it is of 
ingular Uſe for dying of the bright Yellow and 
Lemon Colour. TR | 


; A further Account of ſowing the three Seeds toge- 
# tber, &c. In the Whole, I have this to write, 


That, by ſowing the three Seeds of Turneps, Rapes, 
and Weld togethen, in the fallow Year, the Weld 
is ſecured from the Fly and Slug, Cattle fed in the 
Winter and Spring with the two firſt ; and, if 
Weather-ſheep are folded in a dry Time on the 

. a ſame 
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Crop of Wheat may be ſown on only'onePloyig, 


2nd protect the Weld from Inſects, Weeds, an 


ing Horſes in the Stable, and they vill not on 
produce a great deal of Dung, but fat them vtry 


become an excellent Preparation for ſowing the 


grow to a great Length, and, after rolling them 
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in Courſe, cauſe the Trees to bear Prodię ious Quan- 
r RE ORR TRENT... 
ities of Apples, Pears, Cherries, W alnyts,' or 
other Fruits; and, the next September following, 2 


or after the Land is got into a, Tilth by fever 
Plowings before. In one Part, it is common to 


harrow in Weld-ſeed with French Wheat, to gurt 


Drought ; but this is not ſo good a Way a8 the 
former, becauſe here the Dreſſing is wanting. In 
another Part, they harrow in Weldsſecd'with Oar, 
as I have, in a foregoing Month, ſhemn. 
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CO Everal Managements of Green Thetches, In thi 
4 » Month, the Thetches ſown in March, or 4 
pril, are likely to be in Bloom; then, as ſoon 2 
the forwardeſt are ſo, begin to mo them for ſete- 


ſuddenly, and keep them in Health. By thus le. 
ting your Thetches grow to a large Cover, tac) 
will kill Weeds, and ſo hollow the Ground, as t0 


ſame Land with Wheat, on one or mote Plov- 
ings, with good Manure. Others wilt let them 


Fat, will Plow them in as a Dreſſing for ſowing 
HEE an 


und harrowing. in, Whear on, only Ce Plowing, as 


' French Wheat is done for the ſame. Purpoſe, | 
cavy, ſandy, gravelly, and other ſuch Soils; but 
that the green Haulm may have Time to lie and 
ferment, and rot in the Ground, for two or three 
Weeks, or more, before the Wheat is harrowed 


their Growth, it may be better done in Auguſt. 
Others that ſowed Thetches, for feeding their Store- 
deep on them in the Field, will enjoy this Vege- 
able in a very great Perfection, becauſe this Feed 
will this Way create a great deal. of good Dreſſing 
by the Fold, and at the ſame Time keep the Sheep 
in rare Heart and Fleſh,. when Graſs in Fields, and 
on Commons, is ſcortch*d up. Thus, by ſowing 
Thetches in ſeveral Pieces of Ground, in one or 
more Fields at different Times, they will be ready 

for this Uſe in May, June, July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber: An Improvement that is much put in Prac- 
tice of late, both in Vale and Chilturn, and like 
to be more and more, ſince it is not only exceed- 
ing ſerviceable to the Ground the Thetches grow on, 


no other green Meat, perhaps, can be got. 
Mowing Thetches for Hay. In this Month, 
Thetches are in many Places juſt in Bloom, or, 
if they have begun to pod or kid, may be fit to 
mow for making Hay of them: To do which, 
cock them in little Wads as we do Clover-graſs, 
and, after two or three Turns, they may be hay'd 
enough to carry into the Barn, The Reaſon why 
ſome mow them while the Leaf is cn their Stalks, 
and before they are ripe, is, becauſe the Leaves 
and Kids, being all green, become a rare Food in 
froſty. Seaſons for Horſes, Cows, or Sheep, who 
ml eat even the very Stalks up clean, to their quick 
H 2 Es En- 
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it will prove a great Adiſtance, eſpecially, to all 
tis ſhould be done, the latter End of this Month, 


in. Or, if the Thetches are not too forward in 


but alſo to ſeveral Sorts of Cattle, in a Time when 
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were to fand ll "ripe, the Leave would | fal off 
and the Cattle eat nothing but the Kids, becduſ 


the Stalks then would taſte bitteriſh, aud be fe. 


fuſed. This is an excellent Fiece of ann 
tho? obſerved by few. 

Eating Theiches with faked Hott "About the 
Beginning of this Month, it is uſual for both Vale 
and Chilturn Farmers (particularly the former to 
Rake their Horſes among green Thetches, "that 
were ſown for this Purpoſe in the Spring - time, by 
which Means they can confine them from roving 
in common Fields, and even next to growing 
Wheat, or other Grain, Here the - Horſes will 
leave behind them near as much Dung as they 
eat Graſs, to the great Enriching of the Land, be- 
cauſe by their Stale, and Dung, and Tread, the 
Ground will be brought under a Fermentation, and 
become hollow, and by which it will be the better 
Prepared for the TRE. and the mer I” 
Whear. 


»» 
„„ 
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Of French or Buck Wheat. 
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ob? Managements of French V bea Te 
8 eighth Day of this Month, in the wet Sum- 
mer, 1733, 7 turned ih Piou gh-Horſes into 2 
Field of French Wheat, that was, 81 think, ſown in 
May, on a gravelly Loam, when it was near in full 
Bloom, and they eat it pretty well; 'till by one 
Plowing, on the fifteenth Day following, I buried 
the reſt for dreſſing the Ground to ſow common 
Wheat ; but I did” ſome Harm, becauſe I leſſened 
the Quantity, that ſhould have been * 


on the 


Inches 
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brench 


plowec 
ſecond 


Order 
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o BUCKMWHEAT. m1 

loyed for this Purpoſe]: However, it ſerved the 

orſes in Plenty, when other Food was ſcarce, 
and they did ſome good in treading down de 
reſt, There are other Ways of managing Buek- 
Wheat for a Dreſſing; as Finſt, Some will roll 
ir before they plow it” in, that the Horſes and 
Plough may more freely work and turn the Stalks 
in, Secondly, Some will faſten a Buſh to che Beam 
or Stock, which, as the Plough is drawn on, beats 
down the Buck-wheat before the Share, for the 
ame Purpoſe. - Thirdly, Some, again, will mow. it 
about half Heighth, and ſpread it all over the Field 
m a regular Manner with Forks ; then they*ll di- 
realy plough that, and its Stalks or Stubble in 
all together; after which, they make Uſe of an In- 
frument, with two iron Fangs at the End of an 
ron Handle, and a Hough a little above it: One 
is to jobb in what of the French Wheat remains 
uncovered, and the other is to pull the Earth over 
it, The Fork-part is three Inches long, and three 
Inches wide at Bottom. The Hough-part is fixed 


on the back Side of the iron Handle, about three 


Inches above the Fork-fangs, and the iron Han- 
dle is put into a wooden Stale. Fourthly, When 
French Wheat is early ripe, and in this Month 


plowed into the Earth, by ſome, it is plowed a 
ſecond Time, after it has lain a while to rot, in 


Order for ſowing common Wheat in broad or in 
bout Lands, in Auguſt or September. Fiſibly, This 
French Wheat may be mowed for Seed, which, if a 
full Crop, will return a great Quantity, even four 
or five Quarters off one Acre. Sixthly, French 
Wheat may be ſown ſo late as the Beginning of 
June, and have Time to grow into a full Crop in 
Auguſt or September following, for plowing it in as 
a Preſſing, and for common Wheat to be ſown 
and thrive on the ſame, Some mow and ler it lie 
n Swarths to dry, and get in as they do Barley. 4 
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- The Advantages of ſowing French Wheat. | 5 

As it is a triangular Seed, in Shape like a Beech 
Maſte, and about the Bulk of afmall;Pea; It yield 
a great Quantity of white nutritious. Flowers, with 
which ſome of the 
Bread, Secondly, It is very ſerviceable” for feeding 
and fattening Swine and Fowls, for. which. Purpoſe 


in Suffokk and Norfolk in particular, they. ſoy 


great deal of this Grain, not only for Dreſſing thei 
hungry, ſandy Lands, but for raiſing Seed to feed 
and fat their Turkies and Geeſe, which every 
Year they ſend to London in vaſt Numbers. It al. 
ſo feeds Pheaſants, Partridges, Pidgeons, Tard. 
Fowls, Sc. very expeditiouſly. But I think it 
Was villainouſly applied when given to a Horſe for 

ſuddenly fattening him, to fell and deceive the 
Buyer, as it was done at a certain Fair in the 


North; for, when Oats and Hay were put before} 


him, the Horſe refuſed both, to the Wonder of 
the Beholders, and ſo continued for ſome Time; 
till, at laſt, a cunning Fellow, ſuſpecting the Bite, 
adviſed, that ſome Bread might be given him, 
and he greedily eat it; by which Behaviour, they 
diſcovered the Matter, and found that this Horſe 
had been fed with Bread made of French Wheat. 
Thirdly, Milch-Cows will feed on the growing 
Stalks of French Wheat in the Field, and milk 
very well on this ſucculent Plant, which, as ſuch, r. 
ceives much Aſſiſtance from the Air, as all the 
very juicy Tribe of Vegetables, in particular, do, 
Fourthly, It is likewiſe excellent Food for Ewes d 
Weather Sheep, in the forward Part of Wanter, 
if ſown in this Month or next. Fiſibiy, If mown 
in Time, it will ſerve as Hay for Winter Fodder. 
Sixthly, It kills Weeds, and very much holloys the 
Ground by its great Cover, retains the Dews, and 
keeps the Earth moiſt for nouriſhing its ſhallon 
Roots. Sevenibly, near Norwich, they ne at 
| „ 
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Buch Wheat this Way: With one Plough, they 


low it in for a Dreſſing to" their ſandy Ground, 
and immediately, that is followed by another 


Pough. The firſt Plough turns the French Wheat 


in, and the other turns a Furrow of Mould on 
that, by which it is all buried almoſt at one and 
the fame Time; then they harrow in their Rye or 
common Wheat directly to great Advantage. 
French Wheat; as I have faid, is alſo ſown with 
Weld-ſeed, to protect it againſt Droughts, and 
the Damage of Weeds. If it 
give Peaſe after it, or Pollard, | 

The Diſadvantages of ſowing French Wheat. Firſt, 


lt eaſily ſheds its Seed, for which Reaſon, it ſhould ' 


be plowed in Time enough, before it is too ripe, 
eſt it come up, and damage the ſucceeding Crop 
of Grain, which it is very apt to do. Secondly, 
Buck-wheat is very apt to rot in the Earth, and 


in the Ear, if ſown in wetriſh Ground. Thirdly, 


It is very ſubje& to be hurt by: Lightnings and 


Froſts. Fourthly, It is but a cold Dreſſing at beſt. 


Fifibly, If it is mown for Seed, it ſeldom fails of 
growing, little or more, in the two following 
Years. Sixthly, And what is worlt of all, it is a 
great Peeler or Robber of the Ground. Seventhly, 
At Quidenham in Norfolk, I ſaw they are at the 


Charge and Trouble of making a regular Fallow, 


and dung their heavy, red, ſandy Land for fowing 
French Wheat; ſome in Broad-lands, and ſome in 


Bout- lands, according to the Intent of uſing it; 


for here the Sands lie ſo wettiſh, that they are 
obliged to uſe the Foot-plough. Eighthly, When 


French Wheat is mown for Seed, the Barley-crop, 


that follows it; is liable to be hurt by its Shoots, 


Blades, or Stalks. But if common Wheat follows 
the French Wheat, the latter is commonly killed 


by it, and the next Winter's hard Weather. Now, 


feeds Swine, , they 
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fays of this Vegetable, 1 
Mr. — Account of Frech: Wheat. He 
ſays it has an Herb of a ſtamineous Flower, ha 


Leaves triangular, and black Seed, which Ds; 


and efculent : That it is a Grain exceeding adyan. 
Tageous on barren, ſandy Lands. It is much ſown 
in Surry. Leſs than of any other Grains ſows. an 
Acre. "ke is naturally ſown as Barley, hut later. It 
is alſo late ripe, and yields a very great Increaſe, 
and is excellent Food for Swine, Poultry, Get when 
mown. It muſt be ſeveral Days before the — 
are withered to be houſed. There is no D. 

of the Seed falling from it. Dr. Ploti (ſays þ 09 
in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us, Cbap. VI. 
Page 205, That an improper Sort of Wheat is 
ſown in the barren, hungry Lands of this. Coung, 


commonly called Buck-wheat ; not that it hath any | 


Likeneſs, either in the Herbage, or Grain, to any 

Sort of Wheat; but becauſe, as he ſuppoſes, the 
Seed ſerveth among the meaner Sort, for the fame 

Uſe, for the making of Bread. It is ſown either 

alone, or mixed with; other Corn, vi. Barley, abd 

ſo made into Bread and eaten; which, though leß 


nouriſhing than Wheat, Rye, or Barley, yet more 


than Millet, or Panick, and that Nouriſhment 
good ; for the Country People of divers Places in 
Germany and Italy feed only upon this, and yet 
ate ſtrong, and fit for the hardeſt Labour. It di- 
geſts eaſily, and fartens quickly, and - eſpecially 
Cattle and Poultry, which, if not ſpeedily: killed, 
it is aig, they will Wc of. eule a oca 

with cheir own. Fat. 21 19611 ee 
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Near Canterbury, T1 faw, in this Month, a 
Compoſition of Coal-duſt, or Aſhes mixed with 
Mad, to be turned afterwards, and incorporated 


ſe, vel together, as a Preparation, to enrich that 


ks WY T0 thouſand Loads of ſuch, or other Mixture, 
er Wl vere here laid on ſeven Acres of Land for this very 
Purpoſe ; for as a Plantation of Hops may poſſibly 
remain ſo for a hundred Years together, it concerns 
the Owner to lay a laſting proper Foundation of 
rich Manure, ' which, with alternate Dreſſings, 


of Hop-crops. 


Day of this Month, I ſaw them about S:ttingburne, 
and Canterbury, draw the Horſe-plough with nine 
little Houghs, fixed in a triangular Manner through 
the Alleys. In another Plantation, they were 
drawing the Horſe-prong Plough in the like 
Form. In another, I ſav a Man ſtriking in his 
three-tyne Fork crooked Tool; and, in a fourth, 
another was digging. with a four-tyne Hand-ſpade. 
All which were in actual Uſe for hollowing and 
ckaning the Interſpaces or Hop-alleys of Weeds, 
to let in the Air and Rains, for now there is more 
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the Plantation for Years after, and alſo for adding 


ble them the better to perfect their Setting or Kern- 
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uren prepared for Dreſſing Hop Plantatiant. 


Ground which is to be made a Hop plantation. 


may ſo invigorate the Roots, as to cauſe them the 
better to withſtand Froſts, Blights, and other nu- 
merous deſtructive Incidents, to the great Increaſe 


Phwing and cleaning Hop-alleys. The fourteenth 
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than ordinary Care to be uſed to extirpate the 
Weeds, leſt they ſhed their Seeds, and damage 


2 Nouriſhment to the Roots of the Hops, to ena- 
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ing iy the greater Perfection; for the | latter Eng of 


this Month, I faw ſome Vines that were in Bloſ. 
ſom, and others that had ſome green Hops on 


them; and for this Reaſon; in this Month, ſome 
put Parings of Earth on the Hop-hills, Which ig 


neceſſary Piece of Huſbandry : Yet this ou 


Cto 
niſhed with a full Quantity of Sap, ſuch Earthing 
vp may cauſe too great a Flux of \Nouriſhinent 
and make the Vines run beyond their Bounds, an 
bear but few Hops. 

Of gathering Vegetables that are planted t grow 
between Hops. Sometimes Dwarf-Roſes, that ate 
allowed to grow in low Hedges, in the Middle of 
Hop-Alleys, may ſtill be gathered; and, if then 
happen to be a full Crop of them, they may (a 
they have) pay the Rent of the whole Hop- ground, 


by ſelling them to the Apothecaries, though four| 


Pounds a Year be paid for cach Acre, as is done at 


Godliman, or Godalming, in Surry. ' Here alſo 


ſaw Hops grow on Poles among Strawbetries, 

2ans, Turneps, Savoys, and Potatoes, and thc 
Land not the worfe, as Mr. Gardiner told me, 
though they were not houghed ; for which, I muſt 
confeſs, he had ſome. Aſſurance, becauſe his Soil 
was a ſandy Loam, and lying next to 'the"Town, 


he had Dung and Manure in ſuch Plenty, a8 to 


maintain all theſe in a fruitful Growth. The Rofe 
they dry on a Hair-Cloth on a Malt-Kily, 


toon as gathered, elſe they'll wet if laid f in 4 


Heap, and ſpoil. Their Fuel is Charcoal. 

Of the Nature and Damage of Mould to Hips 
end how to prevent it, Of late they de- bark theit 
Poles, that they may dry ſooner, and laſt longer, 
than when they were ſet up with their Bark on, 
and alſo for preventing the Damage of the Mold, 
or Mculd, which the wet Bark was in ſome De 
gree the Cauſe of, by retaining too long the Rain. 
water, that gave a * to the Vines and 
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Hops : Let your Dung be thoroughly rotted, be- 
| fore you lay it on your Hop- plantation, elſe it 
vill canker the Roots of the Hop, raiſe a Steam 
that will cauſe the Mould to breed, and rot this 
profitable Vegetable, that by this Means, after it 
has afforded a fine Proſpect of a plentiful Crop, 


y will. dwindle away, and waſte | almoſt to nothing. 
ing WY The ſmall underline Hops are the moſt ſubject to 


the Mould, and the large Top-ſort, the freeſt; for 
theſe ſeldom come under this Malady.  ,To pre- 
vent this Misfortune, ſome put unſlak'd Lime on 
the Hills, that the next Rain may raiſe a Fume 
and keep off the Breed of the Mould, and the de- 
ſtructive Lice and Fly. Others will dreſs their 
Ground, about the Hills, with a Compoſition of 
Aſhes, Earth, and Dung, or Mud. Others will 
mix Salt, or Powder of Salt-petre, with ſome Earth 
or Mud, and, when thoroughly incorporated and 
dried, ſtrew it over the Alleys : Peat-Aſhes, or 
Soot, are excellent Manures for this Purpoſe. Some 
ſtrip off the Leaves from the Vines in this Month, 
to about three Feet high, in order to give the Sun 
and Air more Power, to prevent the Mould, and 
accelerate the Hops Ripening. In this Month, 
1738, being a very dry Seaſon, I ſaw, Lice, La- 
dy-Birds, and ſome Slug*, or Snails, on the Hop- 
Leaves or Vines, the firft and reſt are bred by Dews, 
Fogs, and hot Seaſons z on the twenty-fourth I ſaw 
tome Hop-leaves have three or four white Spots 
on them, which is a Degree of the Fen or Mould, 
and which made ſome ſay, it would ſpoil many of 
the Hops that Year, Accordingly ſome have ſuch 
a Suſpicion of Dung's contributing towards the 
breed of the Mould, by a naſty Vapour or Efflu- 
via which proceed from it, that they will not 
make Uſe 7 it in their Hop-plantation, as know- 
ng that nothing tends more to this ill Quality than 
Dungs, and of them the Horſe- ſort exceeds, which 
8 obyjous from the Mould it creates, by the Fer- 

+ mentations 
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mentations that accompany it. In wet Sorkin, 


Hops are moſt ſubject to be infected by the Mold, 


which begins at the Top of the Stalk next the H 


and ſo goes, or eats into the Hop, till it ſpoils it 
About St.Fames's Day in this Month, Hops are com. 


monly in full Bloom. It was in the Month of Aupuft, 
1740, by the great wet Seaſon that then happened, 
the Mould bred in the Hops, and made them of lit 
tle Value, fo that the good Sort ſold very dear. 
"As belp Hop-vines when they over. run their Pole, 
The common Number of Poles to each Hill are 
three; but when there is Occafion, ſome add x 
fourth, called a Helper: This Helper is a larger 
Pole than the reſt, and in this Month, when the 
Vines are Perceived to out-run their Pole, this 
Auxiliary one is put into the Ground, and a ſtrong 


Hill made about it, to keep it firm, for catching - 


the over-ſhooting Vine and ſupporting its Growth, 


*till gathering Time, But more of Hops in nen 


Month, when I intend to give a more particular 
Account of their Gathering, "and other Matters re- 
lating to this moſt uſeful Wa than any 
Author has den done. | | 
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F the Prof and Loft of Alb. Cows: This * 

ticle cant*t be calculated to a Certainty; be⸗ 

cauſe there is much Diſproportion in the Difference 
of Cows, their Feed, and the Value of their Milk: 
At London, undoubtedly, they have the beſt Mar. 
ket in England for their Calves, their Milk; and 
their fat Cows. Their Meadow. Land is about 
fifty Shillings an Acre, per Anniini.' 'At"Gaddeſien 


thir Tha and near our Country Towns * 
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O COWS and CALVES 61 
London, with their early and late rank Graſs, Hay, 
Turneps, and Grains, thelt Cows are kept in the 
jigheſt Degree of Milk, and, at the ſame Time, 
re feeding for the Butcher; by which they fell 
hem out- right for a top Price; or exchange them 
or New- milch lean ones, at little or no Loſs; hut 
the firſt is their common Way: Beſides which, 
they buy their Grains at a Shilling, or Sixteen- ; 
rence a Quarter, when we, and in moſt Count 
Towns, pay three Pence a Buſhel for them. This 
s 2 main Article of Profit, as it is a Feed which 
2 Wl produces the greateſt Quantity of Milk, though of 
er the thinneſt and moſt watery Nature, far ſhort in 
he Wl Goodneſs, to that cauſed by our Upland Meadow- 
is WY craſs, and Hay alone; and yet they fell it for 
1 WY more than a Penny a Quart, in a Meaſure that is 
8 
. 
xt 


keſſer than a Wine Quart, while we at Gadde/dem, 
twenty-ſeven Miles from London, fell three Wine 
Pints for a Penny; and at our Country Towns; 
they ſell a Finchefter Quart of Milk, all the Tear, 


Ir 
„pra Penny: So that the London Cow-keeper has 


2 conſiderable Advantage of the Countryman, in 
the Feed, in the Price of Milk, and in the Sale of 
Cows and Calves. Nor muſt we pretend to ad- 
yance our Intereſt, by changing a Cow when'ſhe 
begins to ſhrink in her Milk, for a New-milch'd 
one; if we do, it is very likely we may catch 2 
Tartar, and loſe by the Exchange. On the con- 
trary, when we have a right good Cow (which is 
fare) our Buſineſs is to keep her ſome Tears, and 
eſpecially now the Way is found out, to make 4 
Cow take Bull, and ſtand to it; and that by more 
than one Sort of Means, as I have made known in 
my laſt Monthly Book, which will prove a very 
great Benefit, both to private Perſons, 'and the 
Publick in general; or otherways to turn ſuch a 
Cow (eſpecially if ſhe goes Gheſt, or Barren) into 
x Vale, or Feeding · ground, to fat, In W 3 
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of Ayleſbury, five pounds a Year. is reckoned; te 
Profit of one Cow, ſuppoſing her to yield; abou 


four hundred Gallons in that Time, . either fold by 


the Quart, or made into Butter or Cheeſe, or in 


- Suckling Calves. A certain Author ſays, if m 


1 


beſides a hundred Weight of Skim'd-milk Cheeſe, 
and Whey for Hogs. Or that, if we make a Ray. 
milk Cheeſe, we can't compute. it at more than 
two hundred and fifty Pounds Weight ina Year, 
and about a hundred Weight of Whey - Butter, and 
Whey for Swine. As to the Suckling of Calves, 
Thave to write, that there are ſeveral Circumſtan- 
ces in Favour of this Undertaking; as when a per. 


ſon lives in a Country where they are plenty, or 


has Sons, but no Daughters for Dairy-maids, ot 


where Grains can be had cheap, that will produce 


a thin, bluiſh. Milk, which is the moſt.natural for 
. Suckling Calves. ' I ſay, then, I could never find 
that a Cow would ſuckle and fatten above three or 


four at moſt, . beſides her own Calf, in one Year, 
and then the Amount of Gain will be but about 
five Pounds; for a Cow is a great Devourer of 
Hay in Winter, and can eaſily eat one hundred and 


a half Weight of it, if not two hundred, in one 


Week, and even then will not return ſo much 


Milk, with altogether this dry Food, as ſhe will 


with half that Quantity, and her Fill of Grains, 
Turneps, or other wet Meat beſides, © This is 4 


| Farmer's Account, who keeps the ſame Cows Years 


rogether, that vaſtly differs from that calculated by 


a Perſon for the London Cow-keeper, who, in a 


Book, ſays, That by exchanging Cows, when they 
fail in their Milk, for others newly calved, he may 


have three Gallons of Milk a Day, Wincheſter Mew 
ſure, all the Year, which, at a Penny a Quart, 


amounts to eighteen Pounds five Shillings a Year 
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per Cow. and this without any 8 
change, becauſe a ſtale milch*d Cow, being neat 


tas nothing but Graſs,” Hay, and Straw all the 
Year, muſt come to another Reckoning, and calcu: 
late nearer the Iriſo Account, which — c x 
Cow to yield three Gallons of Milk a- Day for the 


on; and for ninety more ſcarce one Quarter of a 
Gallon, and for ninety more ſhe is dry. It is true, 
that our Cows are ſomething bigger than the Iriſb 
Sort; but it is plain that the Farmer cannot go to 


get a new Milch- cow for a ſtale one, unleſs he ear- 


in Exchange, which will cauſe ſuch a Diſcount, as 
vill not make it worth his While to go this Way 
to Work. Nor will ſuckling of Calves anſwer, ſo 


If your Keeping is artificial Graſſes, then Suckling 
z better than a Dairy, becauſe both Butter and 
Cheeſe from ſuch Feed is commonly rank, and, at 
beſt, meets with a lower Market than ordinary; 
but, when ſuch Graſſes ate employed in ſuckling 

of Calves, the ill Taſte of the Milk is of no Im- 
portance, for in the Veal, it is not perceived. 
Likewiſe, if you have a groſs, marſhy, or ruſhy 

natural Graſs, Suckling, for the fame Reaſons, is 
to be preferred,” So, if you live in a Place, where 
there is nothing but thick, or troubled Pond, or 


3 duckling, but is beſt carried on by the Feed of 
Upland, or other Meadow-graſs, and where clear 

Water is in great Plenty; for as this is the beſt of 
Food for Cows, it ought to be put to the beſt Uſe, 


add that is in a Dairy. 
ee The 


Beef, is on a Par with a nhew-milch lean one and a 


Py 


Loſs by the Ex- 


7 


rſt ninety Days; for ninety Days more, one Gal- 


the ſame Market with the Landon Cow-keeper, and 
fies twenty, or forty Shillings in his Pocket to give 


well as a Dairy, but on theſe following Accounts: 


Ditch-waters, a Dairy here will not anſwer ſo well 
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64 Qf COWS and CALY;ESg 
be Gaddeſden ay of managing Cbeſt ar By. 
ren Coms. Here we for the moſt, Fart catey 
the Suckling Buſineſs, becauſe we have good L 
for Clover, and other artificial Grafles, which ge. 
perally yields fuch Burthens of them, that one 
Aere will produce as much Milk (though. coarſer 
than two: of natural Graſs. but there is this Incon. 
veniency attends Suekling: By the vehement Lag 
ging and Drawing of the Milk -byclazge ſtrong 
Calves; the Cows are not ſo prone to take Bull, as 
thoſe ara in the Dairy+Service, and when, they hap. 
pen to miſs their Scaſon. There are two Times 
iin the Year, that we fat this Fort, viz. About 
May- Day and in Auguſt we turn them into the 
' Vale from our Chilturn Country to fat them, and 
in about twenty Weeks, in ſome Tears, they wil 


: 
% 
. 
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Pence a Week. If in May, they come out for 
For at theſe two Seaſons, Beef commonly: ſells beſt 
to the Butcher, which may put five or fix Pounds 
into the Farmer's Pocket, and thus enable him to 
buy in a Milch Beaſt, with a Calf by her Side, for 

The  Qverplus is to defray” the Charge of her 

Fatting. And thus he makes a dry Cow buy a vet 

aber. KE „ 34 "ws TT OY 4 5 

© How io make Crams that will, whiten Calſ"s Flab. 
It is no Secret that Bleeding a ſuckling Calf .now. 
and then clears the Fat, and that it does not much 
alter the Colour of the lean Part. But I will here 
tell you a Way to do both in ſuch a Manner, that 
a: Calf will ſell for more Money than otherways 
it would. I mean to make ſuch Calf's Fleſh, 

which is naturally red, to become white. Te 
do this: Take a Half-penny worth of Senna 
Leaves, and pour a Quartern of Gin on them 
in a. Pot, let them ſtand an Hour to infuſe ; 8 
. e - wi 
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COWS an 
with the Liquor make Crims' with Wheat Flour, 


and give three of them at a Time, dipped i in Milk, 


in a Morning immediately after Suckling, and do 


— ſame once next Day, twice in all, and it will 
the Calf and cauſe its Fleſh to become white, 
57 carrying off all Impurities; but if the Purging 
continues too long, powder ſome Chalk fine, and 


throw a Parcel of it into its Mouth. 


| How to manage Drove-Calves to make them white, ; 


At a Fortnight, or three Weeks End at fartheſt, 
ſuch Calves ſhould be blooded in the Neck Vein, 
in order to draw the heated or fiery Quality out of 


the Blood, which has been contracted by ſuch 


Drift. About ſix Weeks old bleed it again, by 
autting off two Inches of the Tail's End, and if 


it do not bleed to your Deſire, frap about it with 
the Handle of a Knife, or otherwiſe, and er it 
go without Searing ; the ſame do a Day or two 
before it is killed, by cutting off a Piece of the. 


Tail a ſecond Time, for, by thus bleeding the 


Calf behind, the Kidney- far is dleared, and the 
Fleſh» in ſome Degree improved. But take ſpe- 


cal Care you never take away too much Blood 
at a Time, for this is of bad Conſequence. | 
How to take off an oily Quality that ſo 2 


ſome Calf*s Fleſh, as to make it taint before it can 


be ſent to a London Market, - To do this, fome 


are fo curious, that, after a Calf is a Month old, 
ey will open its Mouth every third Day, and 


throw as much fine powdered Chalk as will lie 
Mm a Crown-Picce, beſides giving it the Pow- 
der conttantly in a Trough, and Chalk - tones 
n a Rack, or hung up by a String; and al- 
though a Calf does not effect to eat Chalk like 
a Houſe-lamb, yet they take Delight in licking i It, 
and ſcraping it makes the fineſt and propereſt 
Powder for them. The Effect of Chalk is of 


ens ſeveral Ways : Firſt, it is fuch a Dryer 
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Of COWS and CALVES. 67 
Veins have not Time to dry, like thoſe of a Beaft 
that was blooded ſome Time before. 

To prevent the Garget in a Cow's Bag, Take a 

uart of Chamberlye, three Cloves of bruiſed 
Carlick, half a Handful of Arſmart ſhred ſmall, 
one Ounce of Wood-ſoot, give all to the Beaſt, 
Blood-warm. | 

To cure a Gargetly Bag. Take of long -Pep- 
per, Tormeric Root, and Fenugreek. ſeed, each 
an Ounce, beat all into a groſs Powder, and boil it 
in · three Quarts of Ale, and give the Whole 
warm, with four Spoonfuls of Honey, or a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of freſh Butter. About three 
Hours after, give two or three Quarts of Milk- 
porridge, with a little Butter in it, warm out of 
a Horn, And for a topical Application, rub the 
Bag well with Nettles, and then bathe it with a 
its camphorated Spirit, of Wine, and repeat if 
Occaſion require it. 

For a Cow whoſe Fundament comes out before 
Calving. Boil a Gallon of Malt in fair Water to 
a thin Marſh, cover it over, and when lukewarm, 
give it her in a Tub to eat; but if ſhe cannot 
ſtand, then give it her out of a Horn. Reſt a 
Day, and, if Occaſion require, repeat it. 3 

To flop a Cow?®s Scouring. Give het two Drams 
of Ipecacuanha in half a Pint of lukewarm Ale. 

A ſecond, Take of Bean-flour, or Armenian 
Bole, of each two Ounces, mix theſe with a Quart 
of red Wine, and give it her. 

To recover a Cow's Cud. Take ſome brown 
Bread, Salt, and Rue chopped ſmall, mix them 
vell, and put them into one Side of her Mouth 
in her Cud- bag, and it will warm her Stomach, 
and ſo remedy this Misfortune, which is cauſed 
by a cold chilly Stomach. 

Jo cure a Com that piſſes red Water. Bleed her 
firſt in the Neck, then take a Punt of Caceſe Ren- 
" Net, 
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68 O COWS and CALVES. 
net, and give it in a Quart of Milk with A Penny. 
worth of Saffron n 8 and a neu.. ld by 


ſeveral, if not all in her Company, that are for- 


Mr. Honghton lays, a Hide is ſometimes bought 
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ar two mixed in it. 

A Second. Take a Quart of Buttermilk, -and 
Beat ſome Bay-ſalt into it; but, if the red Wat 
clots or grows thick, give her a Quantity of Wh 
Meal in Milk, warm from the Cow. 


For a Coup that ſlips her Calf. Is Caſe your their 
Cow flips her Calf, remove her directly from the Wi nagem 
reſt, for it oſten happens to be fatal to many WW large! 
others by a ſympathetical Quality, which cauſe | 


ward in Calf, to come under the ſame Misfor. 
tune, Then give her a Handful of Mugvon, 
cut ſmall and boild with half a Pint of Treack, 
in three Pints of Ale, as ſoon as it is cool enough 
out of a Horn, which, being a warm Herb, open. 
ing, and cleanſing, will bring away all the Re. 


mains. 
The Hides of Cows, their | value and ow, largel 
Theſe, with us about Caddeſden, are commonly Wil vards 
fold for Two-pence, or Two-pence .Half-penny Wi tiled 
per Pound, as they are better or worſe, and at WI vice, 
that Rate, a middling Hide will come to about Wil off th 
fifteen Shillings. Of late Years there is a, great Wh There 
Difterence in the Breed of Cows, by the Care clean 
that is uſed by Graziers and others, who en. River 
deavour, what in them lies, to have taper-headed, WM rubbe 
thin— necked, and the thin ſkinned Sort, for the canno 
Sake of their giving a large Quantity of Milk, nas 
00 


for it is a Maxim, that. where much Leather is, 
there will not be much Milk. Whereas for- 
merly they uſed to breed the thick - headed, {hort- 
necked Sort, and then their Leather would be 
of the greater Subſtance, The Hide of a Cow, 
that dics by ſome 3 is called a Murrain 
one, that ſeldom ſells for more than half Price.— 
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"Of S HE E P. 3 
by Weight in London, but oftner by Hand. If 
y Weight, the Tanner commonly gives eigh- 
teen or twenty Pence a Stone. If by Hand, 
they give all Prices, even to thirty-five” Shillings 
for one of a large Ox, for ſuch a one with Horns, 
Tail, Sc. weighs eighteen or twenty Stone, reckon- - 
ing eight Pounds to the Stone: But of Cows, 
their ſeveral Diſtempers, Cures, and other Ma- 
nagement, I ſhall, - in next'and other Months, give 
large ar and beneficial Accounts. 2 ah 
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4 SHEEP. 
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10 kill Ticks or Sheep- yl, _ hs Sheep in 
Health, In the laſt Month, I have wrote 
largely on ſheering and managing Sheep after- 
wards; but I have ſtill to add, that it is prac- 
ſled by ſeveral Farmers, to waſh their Sheep 
wice, effeQtually to get the Scurf or Scab 
off their Skins, and kill all the Ticks or - Lice. 
Therefore, though they waſh firſt in order to 
ckan the Wool, yet ſome bring them to the 
River again, after they are ſhorn, to have them 
rubbed and ſcrubbed for this Purpoſe. But I 
cannot commend this Practice, for its being done in 
freſh cold Water, becauſe ſuch is apt to chill their 
Blood, give them the Gripes, or elſe bring on 
the Breed of the red Water, Sc. On which 
Account I would adviſe the Uſe of ſalt Water, 
nltead of freſh, as I have more aptly wrote on 
in June, for then it would fully anſwer this 
and ſeveral other ſanitaneous Ends. Thus the poor 
Sheep will be delivered from their mortal Enemy, 


which, when they are in great Numbers, and a 
"oY 


Sheep is poor, they 


ed by Bladders in the Head, then the Caſe i 


or too early, or too late in the Year, which ö 


commonly comes by the Sheep? seating ſome un- 
wholeſome * but generally by Hecking; — 
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ſometimes bite him 6. that 


take him off his Stomach, and cauſe. him * 
Death. 

Lo cure the white Scour." In the wet 
1735, the white Scour proved fatal to great Num. 
bers of Sheep, as I obſerved in laſt Month, and 
is moſt rife in wet Summers. Therefore, tg 
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thoſe Receipts I have already publiſhed: for thi ug. 
Malady; 12d4- the” followiig'; — Milan on 
with — Spoonfuls of old Verjuice, and ge ied of 
it a Sheep. But if it is very bad, add a ſmall I ner be 
Matter of Gin to it. | driving 
Giddineſs in a Sheep: If the Diſtemper and i 
from the Blood, ſtamp Garden or wild — much t 
and ſqueeze out the Juice; then ſtrain it and' give iſ fd Miz 
three Spoonfuls at a Time to a Sheep, three {MN #0) * 
_ Mornings together, and it is faid by my Sheep. gt 
Jobber to be a certain Cure. But if it is cu my 
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ing Dit 
2 little 
Ale, d 
Liquor 
half an 
of whi 
Wap 

Brinaſt 
Boil a] 
berlye, 
caſions 
the inf 


deſperate, and it muſt be opened, to take then 
out, with Sciſſars or otherways; which ſome hare 
done by cutting out a Piece of the Scull, and Pl 
Cing it in again with a Pitcheplaiſter. 

Another for the ſame. Blow the Smoke of a Pipe 
of Tobacco up its Noſtrils. 

To cure the Gripes or Pains in the Bewels;' "This 
is often occaſioned by folding in wet Weather, 


known by the drawing up of their Belly, ſpurning 
with their Hind-feer, lying down and ſuddenly 
ſtarting up. For this, take a Handful of Rue 
and Southernwood, boil them with one Ounce of 
Coriander- ſeed in Spring Water, and give it t01 
Sheep, Milk-warm, after the Ingredients are ftrain- 
ed from the Liquor, 

For the Swelling of the Belly of a Sheep. Thi 


he Glow-worms, which ſometimes lie in great 
Numbers on our Commons and Fields. In this 
Caſe cut a Bit of the Tail off, and mix the 
Bood with a little Salad- oil, Juice of Rue, and 
Flour of Brimſtone. Give this to @ Sheep as ſoon 
$ you can, and drive her about for an Hour, It 
s laid to abate a Swelling, though near burſt- 

abby Sheep to cure. In March, 1736, many 
died of the Scab, that they got in the wet Sum- 
mer before, by the Wetneſs of a long Seaſon, 
dnving too cloſe together through narrow Lanes, 
and lying too near one another in the Fold, inſo- 
much that they peeled and were ſcabby in a moſt 
ad Manner, for which the Ignorance of a great 


many applied only Tobacco- water, or ſome other 


outward Application; which ſometimes does an- 
ſyer in ſlight Caſes, but when very bad, it drives 

the Diſtemper in, and in Time kills the Sheep, 

inſtead of curing it. Therefore take the follow= 
ing Directions. Give a Sheep in the firſt Place 
alittle Flour of Brimſtone in near half a Pint of 
Ale, do this twice; and then make Uſe of this 
Liquor to kill the Diſtemper outwardly. Take 
half an Ounce of Tobacco, a Quarter of an Ounce 
of white Hellebore Root in Powder, a Piece of 
ap as big as an Egg, with as much Roll- 
Brimſtone as will lie in the Bole of a Spoon. 
Boil all theſe together in three Pints of Cham- 
derlye, and keep it in a Stone Bottle for your Oc- 
alions ; and when you want it, rub it well on 
the infected Places, and it will ſurely kill the Scab 
n a fine Manner, much better than that violent 
Application of Spirit of Turpentine mixed with 
Brine, or that dauby naſty Medicine, Tar. 
To this I add one more. 

4 Second Remedy. Rub the Scabs with your 
fingers or otherways, and then part the 9 

. an 


* 
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and pour over them a Mixture of Water, sl. irs, 
and Gunpowder, and it will kill them. ge, 
o cure a Sheep of a Plethory, or being tov fal oa 
Bleed. After a tedious Winter's hard Fare, 1 jnto i 
ſometimes happens that a full Bite of Graſs: tag 15 the 
not get up till May or after, and then often en. Wl Miſch 
ſues a fatal Diſtemper, from Rankneſs, or the WM Faſe, 

| Sheep's being too full of Blood. On which Ac. ill Good 
count particular Regard muſt be had to Sheep, i times 
who, above moſt Creatures, are apt to ſuffer by WW itfelf r 
this. Therefore when you ſee them pant much, Wl fore he 
and heave like a broken-winded Horſe, and nor dy, tl 
and then ſtretch themſelves and look heavy; it Wil of E: 
is a ſure Sign of their wanting to be let Blood. and di 
To perform which, hold your Finger hard on of Ta 
the Eye- vein, and it will riſe; then with a Pen. and t. 
knife, or Launcet, make a ſmall Slit long- wa, I Liquo 
and let it bleed without taking any _ Car Do th 
of it, and it will prove a preſent Aae mon!) 
Jo cure the ſore Heads of Sbeep. The Hatter A j 
Fart of June and all July in a late hot Sum-. 1 2ub! 
mer, our Folding-Sheep, after Sheering, were ſo Wl Take 
attacked by the Flies, that to allay the ! Itching, Ounce 
they ſcratched their Heads ſore, then bred Mag- dr ar 
gots that would deſtroy the Sheep if they are not WW pare t 
timely prevented, by their eating into the - Crea- Ant 
tures Brains. To cure this, we took Pitch,: Tar, Infecte 
Hogs-lard, and Salt, and boiled them together 2 Wl Ounce 
Wallup or two. When cold, we anointed the {nic, 
Place, and, had there been Occaſion, we had renew- Boll a 
ed it. But one of my Neighbours, inſtead of BW pour 
Pitch, put in Brinſtone, that «run down into the ſerve 
Sheep” s Eyes, blinded ſome, and ſo fretted others uſe it, 
that they pined very lean, and killed n out- ls rec 
right. ls; h 
"4 Way to kill Sheep lice, or Ticks, as 1 is rar uſed, 
tied in the North. Theſe brown Vermin, being the 8 


as large as ſmall Thetches, are very ſtrong Bi- BM wards 
| | tels, | | 
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, and plague this poor Animal to that De- 
— as — off its Wool with its 
Mouth to get at its Enemy, ſtop their Eating 
into its porous Skin, and allay its Itching. And 
13 the Ticks are almoſt · continually doing this 
Miſchief, the Sheep enjoys but few Intervals of 
Faſe, ſo that its Meat does not do it half ſo much. 
Good as if it had none of theſe Lice ; nay, fome- 
times they ſo diſtreſs a Sheep, as to cauſe it to pull 
itſelf near naked, and pine away to Death. There- 
fore here I ſhall communicate an infallible Reme- 
dy, that is frequently made Ule of in the North 
of England Take one Quart of Spring-water, 
and diſſolve in it one Dram of Sublimate, Cream EF 
of Tartar half an Ounce—— part the Wool, here 
and there, then, with a Feather dipped” in this = 32 
Liquor, draw it along the Skin in ſeveral Places. 
Do this again if you ſee Occaſion, but once com- 
monly does, 1 LT. 

A further Account of the Foot-Rot than what 
I publiſhed in laſt Month, and how to cure it. 
Take a Piece of Allum, white Vitrol, and one 
Ounce of white Mercury, but moit Allum; pow- 
der and keep all in a Quart of Spring- water, then 
pare the Foot and anoint it with a Feather, 

Another, Firſt ſeparate the Sound from the 
Infected; then take four Ounces of - Copperas, two 
Ounces of Verdigreaſe, one Ounce of white Ar- 
ſenic, and half an Ounce of ſublimate Mercury. 
Boll all theſe in a Quart of old Verjuice; when cold, 
pour it off, and keep it in a Bottle for Uſe. Ob- 
ſerve to boil it in an iron Pot, and when you 
uſe it, beſmear the Place with a Feather. This 
8s reckoned beyond Oil of Vitrol or Aqua For- 
is; however, when any of theſe Medicines are 
uſed, a Rag ſhould be tied about the Foot, and 
the Sheep kept up for an Hour or two after- 
wards — But more of theſe in next Month, 
9 1 * _—_ 
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1 of Making cu . E 8 E. 


when I intend to give a farther Account of Werl | 
valuable Receipts for divers Maladies incident to 
this moſt uſeful Creature 3 and the rather, W 


with Surprize, I have not found ene Shepherd 


hardly in ten, that J have converſed with, chat 
knows any Thing of Medicines "Proper? to ire 
a ſick. or hurt Sheep. 

Folding Sheep, Now carry on your Folding with 
all Diligence, becauſe one Night's s Folding in this 
Month is worth two or three in April and 
for preparing the Ground for a Wheat Crop 
It is true, that the laſt Summer, 1941, 'was 
ſo cold, being attended with ſevere Froſt, that 
the Fold did but little Good to Wheat (for i in its 
own Nature it is a cold Dreſſing) but in Jun 
and July, when the Weather wk LE warmer, the 
Wheat flouriſhed to Admiration. Therefore good 
Feeding in the Day Time, and Folding at Night, 
will in this Month effectually ſupply the beſt of 


| Manure, and fo fertiliſe moſt Sorts of Land, as 


to produce the greateſt Crops of the Golden Griir, 


if the Seaſon of the Year and other Accidents : are 


favourable to their Growth. 


c HA P. XII. 


14 Of Mating © HEESE from cue. 


O good C beeſe is made from Clover-Graf. 
To make this Cheeſe has puzzled. many, 
o that they could never attain, to do it well, and 
therefore laid it aſide; becauſe - Clover being a 
rank Graſs, and the more ſo when got. oldiſh, 


it will cauſe the Cheeſe to hove, be full of Eyes, 
taſte ſtrong, and ſoon rot, But could one of be 
a TO found out to make good Cheeſe f 


fk. 
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ſuch bad Graſs, it would be of great Profit, by | 


* 


| 5 8 43, * | ra IS | PTY . 
Reaſon Clover will maintain double the Number 


of Cows that natural Graſs can; in order to which 
communicate the fbllowing experienced Method, 
that I never knew but one Man's Wife do in our 
Parts of  Hertford/btre ; She would E. the Curd 
in the Preſs for four Hours, at the E 

he would take it out, break it {mall with her 


Hands, and throw it into ſcalding (not boiling) 
Whey for a Quarter of an Hour; then take it 
out, and work it well and put it into the Preſs 


again as uſual.— This is called Scalded Cheeſe, for, 
by putting it into the Whey, it takes off the 
Rankneſs of the Curd, that would otherwiſe make 
the Cheeſe hove. If it afterwards cracks, they 


lll the vacant. Places up with Butter, and it is 


cured. Sometimes they work two Cheeſe Curds 
into one, and make a thick Cheeſe this Way, 


- * & % 


Cheeſe from Clover-Graſs as need to be eat; which 
with many other good Services that ſhe perform- 


ed, ſuperior to her Neighbours, in the farming 


Way, made her Huſband greatly lament her Loſs, 


for he could never after, in many Years, get a 


Servant Maid that could manage the making of 
Butter and Cheeſe as well as his Wife. | 
A particular Character of Cream-Cheeſe, A 
Dairy-man, who lives at Loyburne, in Bucks, told 
me, that though they all call it Cream-cheeſe, 
is no more than all. new Milk, which he makes 
till James's Tide, by preſſing each Cheeſe one 
Day, and when turned once, he preſſes it again 
for all the next Night; and after it has lain a 
| 5 Ta Week, 


nd of which 
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Week,” ae" turned among Ruſhes, it it is 4 405 
This Sort he ſells commôniy . Two. pen 
Farthing per Pound, to Mei That carry and fel 
it about "Heriford Town and others nearer Lond, 
But his is made thicker than The ' common Sort 
of Cream- cliecſs, by making each weigh (thre 
Pounds. This he does to increaſe Weight" and 
Money. I hen, from James's Tide to Michaelna, 
he makes the thicker keeping e Thee "fr 
that Butter for Winter DE ka a 


CHAP. i” 
rr. 


17148 


O 2 to keep Cream ure 4 Witk Aber i 
N Summer, I know a Vale Woman *whok 
Celler is but three Feer deep from the commmͤt 
Surface, and who churns but once a Week, Sum- 
mer and Winter, by Means of her boiling Cream 
Juſt a Wallop or two the ſecond or —_— 
Afterwards ſhe preſerves all ſweer by adding tt 
Cream to boiled Cream, and ſhifting it r in 
to freſh glazed earthen. Pots: 80 that the ff 
boiled Cream, and ent, row the "aw 17 
fowering. | 
Whey Butter, the beſt Wav” m l it." E 
boils the Whey and ſkims off a Cream as it rie 
When cold it makes a ſtiffer Butter, than Whr 
Cream got in the old Way, WYSPE' 
' The Damoge of ſetting Milk band"  Setring Mil 
hard makes rhe Butter bitter. Setting hard ., 
letting the Milk ſtand too long without Skimmning, 
whereby the Cream gets a very thick Head: Tho 
you boil the Cream, yet if you ſet woe Min hard, 
the Butter will be rank. vhs u 
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0 BUTTER. NG 


Of Charing Butter, The Degree of Heat 
Cream is in, when 72 into the Churn, is a main 
Matter; therefore moſt firſt ſcald che 'Charn in 
Winter, and then directiy put t the Cream into it. 
n Summer, ſome put boiling Water into it, to 
and about ſeven "Minutes 4 and when thi 
is out, they put in cold Water, to ſtand a 

arter of an Hour. It is generally ob- 
ſerved, that unleſs it be an Hour before the 
Butter comes, the Butter- milk will be thick, and 
the Goodneſs not out; but by Chance ſome have 
hd it good by churning only half an Hour. 
Churning too faſt, Wires the Cream the leſs Op- 
portunity of worleing. A Man, at Crafton, KI 
Bucks, was thirteen Hours churning in a Barrel 
Churn, before the Butter came, and yet did it 
near the Fire. Two or three Spoons of Pewter, 


1 


put into a Barrel Churn, make the Butter come 
bot the ſooner. Butter, in Summer, —.— to be 
na churned very early in the Morning, and nd when it 
om-W come, let it lie an Hour in cold Water be- 
um fore it is made. up; for too much Heat makes it 
1. rank and bitter, and though you ſalt ſuch Butter 


over again, it will not mend it. Put a Pewter 
Spoon into a Pitcher, and if you ſhake it enough 
among the Cream, Butter will come. Some Land 
cauſes Butter to come late, and ſo do ſtale 
milched Cows. © | 

The beſt Way of Aer falt Butter freſb 70 great 
Profit, -In the cheap Time of the Year and when 
it can be properly done, pot our Butter, and 
keep it till freſh, you think, is at the deareſt; 
then cut it out in thin Slices, and put ſome in- 
to a Barrel Churn, juſt at the Time when the 
Cream begins to turn for Butter; for, if you put 
it in before, the Butter will not come near ſo well, 
and when all is mixed and come, waſh it in fair 


ater. 
When . 


7” 9 BUTTER. 


When Butter is beſt mads. April. and SM 
are reckoned the worſt Menths to make, Buty 
it, becauſe then the Scaſon is between Graſs. and 
Hay. No good Butter, it is ſaid, can be made ef. 
ter the Leaf is off in the common Way of, 
it 3 therefore | obſerve the Way I have in my other 
Book wrote of making Butter without Chain 
If Butter is made of Clover or other artifica| 
Graſs, it is apt to be rowy or ſtraky z yet wid 
good Management this may be prevented... .., 
To male Butter to pot or Varrel. Stir: you 
Milk in a Pail or Tub while it is warm from the 
Cow, and do it ſeveral Times in half an Hou, 


of D 


and all 


then put it into your Leaden or Wood Stand 

or Pans, Keep your Cream in an earthen glazed iN Egg 
Pot, and, if you do not churn ickly, ſhi KS kept { 
to others every twelve Hours. a it ſweet. As which 


thod: 


latter 
Botto! 


_ Butter is churned, waſh it in two or; thre 
aters, and ſalt it to your Conveniency. Neat il 
the Butter · milk clean out of it, for on this v0 
much depends its Keeping ſweet, but never waſh 
it after Salting. If it is to be potted, keep it 
all Night. in what in ſome Places is called a Weg, 
and beat it next Morning again. Let your Layer 
in the Barrel or Pot be two Inches thick at ſeaſ, 


and ſtrew a little Salt between every one, and b 

on, till the Veſſel is full. Twelve Coms. ge lf often 
rally make a-Firkin and a half a Week in Sum. at a p 
mer, and one in Winter. The Butter, that s th 
made in the forward Part of the Summer, id t turn 
ſo good for Potting as the latter Sort. Where and t. 
Cows feed only on the Graſs Baulks of plowed Wi Wel 
Grounds, and in Stubbles afterwards, they. * Dr 
begin to pot Butter till the Corn is off, ud & i 
leave off, when the Aſh. and other Leaves drop runni 
Thus, in my Months of AMMay, June, and this Wil boy. 


Month, I have wrote a larger Account of making ill they 


Burter and Ls than all other Authors h i unde 
what 


of D UN. 6 HIL OWLS. 79 
what they have wrote on this Head was put to- 
gether, and how well, I leave to my Reader's 
judgment. i e ne Ri tn, | 
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5 Farmers Wife's Way to preſerve her Eggs. 
our; In the Months of February, March, April, 
and and all the Summer Months, when Hens lay their 
au Eggs in great Plenty, they may be preſerved and 
ti. kept ſound ſeveral Ways againſt a dear Time, for 
AW vbich Purpoſe a Farmer's Wife took this Me- 
lice: BY thod : Thoſe Eggs eſpecially that were laid in the - 


* 
= 


latter Part of the Summer, ſhe placed on the 
Bottom of old Corn- ſieves, and kept them in a 


aſh BN dry warm Part of her Houſe, turning them once 
i 


2 Week, which kept them from e age till 


% amoſt Chriſtmas, when Eggs became ſo ſcarce by 
1 froſty Seaſons, that they ſold for three and four 
if a Groat. | 


0 The Higlers Way of preſerving Eggs ſound. It 
ne- WY often happens that Higglers cannot ſell their Eggs 
na preſent Market to their Mind, In this Caſe, 
s they generally keep them in Hampers, they 
ot turn the Hamper Topſy-turvy once a Week, 
re and they will keep the Eggs from Rotting ſeveral 
Weeks. „ . | 
ot Dr. Godfrey*s Way of keeping Eggs ſound a Near 
do. If Eggs are placed at the Bottom of a 
- WJ inning Water or Rivulet, they will keep ſound. 
5 wove two Years, It has been proved, that after 
5 BY tity have thus lain two Years, and then been put 
a under a Hen, they have produced Chicks, a 
jk . His 


I, 


80 4 e B E E 6 390 WI 
His I Way. Eggs, being alſo covere with 
a prover Varniſh, will be good a Year afterward, 
and, being Jaid under a Hen, have ier 
produced Chicks. 3 
Tranſporting Eggs. In any of the Bie 
Months, the Eggs- of ſeveral Water and Land 
Wild-fowls may be collected, packed up with Bran, 
and ſent to a great Diſtance. But for this Pu. 
poſe I knew a Gentleman in Staffordſhire, tat 
made Uſe of Oatmeal inſtead of Bran, as being 
a much cheaper Commodity there, than where i it 
was to be ſent to, for by how much the 
are kept from the Air, the ſounder they wil 
prove for propagating their Species in other Places 
The Beginning of this Month ſet your Hen, 
Ducks, and other Fowls with their uſual Number 
of Eggs, that they may bring up their Young 
by the Help of your Home-ſtubbles, or with Com 
that is ſcattered by Inning of Grain; and this do 
in this Month at fartheſt, for in next Hens'com- 
monly begin their Moulting, and then if they fit, 
their Chicks commonly die. But for many other 
Matters relating to both Game and Dunghil-cocks 
and Hens, I intend to give a ſerviceable Account 
of ina over: Month. | 
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E E eren of Bees. This is wy 

Month for the laſt Swarm of Bees to pro- 
vide and get their Honey and Wax for Winter; 
and ſuch Lovers of the red Bloſſom of St. Fon 
are theſe Inſects, that they will ſuck out theit 


Juice, until they drop down dead. Therefore 
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where Bees are kept neareſt to that, the Bloſſoms 
of Clover, Field-beans, and Flowers, or to thoſe 
of Fruit-trees, to the Gollins of Sollars, Haſel, 
Aſps, Ec. there, I ſay, they have the greateſt 
Opportunity of making Wax, and laying up a 


great deal of Honey in a little Time. But the 


Make of the King-bee renders him unfit for ga- 
thering Honey, from whence appears an Emblem 
of Monarchy, for the common Bee gets all the 
Honey and Wax, ard the Drones are their 
dervants to nurſe their Young, - Their Art is to 
he extolled for making their Cells hexagonal; 


ind ſo mathematically exact, that the Bottom of 
ach Cell, on one Side, hath its Foundation upon 


the Lines of the three Cells, on the other Side; 


meeting all in one Angle right in the Middle 


of the oppoſite Bottom, by which their Strength 
and Beauty are much augmented. * They alſo fore. 
ſe Winter and Storms, laying up Honey againſt 
one, and coming Home half freighted to prevent 
the other; beſides which ſome repair their de- 
ajed Hives, others carry out their Dead; ſome 
arry out the Filth, others keep Guard, placing 
themſelves in five or ſix Files, eight or ten deep, 
won the Floor of the Hive, ſo that all the Bees 


paſs between them .z others again ſerve for Bridges 


nd Ladders for ſome of the reſt to paſs on and 


uch like; and when attacked or otherways, they 


nl follow their Enemy with great Fury a great 
Way. Bees breed according to their Strength and 
Numbers; the more they are, the more they heat, 
ad are thereby incited to breed, ſwarm, and fly 
tte fooner. For Bees breed all the Summer till 


Honey. gathering 1s paſt, but ſeldom ſwarm af- 


ter June, and therefore in that Month I have gi- 
na large Account of it. If*a Swarm happens 
b fly in July, they will not have Time enough 
0 gather a ſufficient Quantity of Honey againſt 

| — Winter; 
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32 OBEES 
Winter; but they may be permitted to do. wht 
they can, till about the Middle of Auguſt” a 
then they muſt be. killed, for taking. out. the 
Honey, for even Midſummer Swarming is reckon 
ed very latterly, and in Danger of ſtanding ou 
the cold Seaſon. A Stock of Bees will laſt ty 
or three Years good and no longer; for after- 
wards they will candy, and the Moths will take 
them. If you have a Mind. to keep a Stock o 
Bees on that which does not ſwarm you may drive 
them in Swarming-time,, as I have hinted. in laſ 
Month, by 277 the Hive's Bottom upmardz 
and put a dreſſed Hive over it, and they. will al 
go up into the new one; ſo you will have ther 
Honey, and let them labour for more. In the Win. 
ter 1738, many Swarms died by being ſtarved u 
Death, becauſe the preceding Summer was {g 
wet and cold, that the Bees could not work e. 
nough to ſupply their annual Want. The Win- 
ter alſo of 1739, and the Spring following, were 
the coldeſt known in the Memory of Man, eve 
ſo long cold, that many Hives of Bees all pe- 
riſned by it; fo that Honey ſold the next.Scalc 
for - a Quart. A Neighbour of mine 
gave a conſiderable Quantity of. Honey among 
few Hives, and yet could not preſerve the Bet 
alive. But they - recovered their uſual. Numbers 
afterwards ; for in February 1741, at Gaddeſaen 
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Virgin Honey was ſold in common for fourte: Th 
Pence a Quart. 5 r With 
How a poor Woman loſt a Swarm of Bees. — il ants 
poor Woman having had a Swarm. of Bees, tha to th 
flew into a little Hole between the N and { 
a neighbouring Gentleman's Out- houſe; the , Fiyin 
man became his Petitioner to let her get her Bee parti 
and ſhe would pay for all Damage that mig cauſe 
happen by it; but this was refuſed her, and { * 
the 8 


was the leaſt Share of the Honey the Year folio 
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r 
Y Breeding TAME PHEASANTS, 
HE good and bad Properties of the Game — 


＋ One chief Reaſon why the Game ought to 
be hunted, ſhot, or otherways taken by Gentle- 
men, more than any others, is, becauſe it is a no- 
ble, healthful, martial Exerciſe ; which by fre- 
quent Uſe, improves their Knowledge, and inures 
their Bodies to ſuch a Champain, delightful Fa- 
tigue, as ſerves for an Introduction, to raiſe in 
them an Inclination for the Acts of War. Thus, 
in a great Degree, is bred a brave Genius for At- 
chievements in the Defence of their Country. On 
the contrary, it is not fit, that Tradeſmen, La- 
bourers, or Servants ſhould hunt, ſhoot, or other- 
ways deſtroy the Game, becauſe by this, many 
have neglected their lawful Callings, got into ill 
Company, and contracted ſuch a Habit of Idleneſs, 
the Mother of all Vices, as inclines them after- 
wards to commit Robberies, which end too fre- 
my in a ſhameful Death ; but more of this by 
and by, 1 N Ph to + 2 
The preſent State of Pheaſants, and other Game.— 
Within theſe forty Years laſt paſt, wild Phea- 
ſlants were ſo numerous, that it was diverting 
to the vary Road Traveller, to hear them crow, 
and ſce them fly; but, ſince the Art of Shoeting 
Flying, has become familiar, this noble Bird, in 
particular, has ſuffered the moſt of all others; be- 
cauſe its tame Nature, ſhort Flights, and valuable 
dy, encourage its Enemies to deſtroy it with 
the greater Eagerneſs : Hence it was, that the Le- 
1 - giſlature 
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64 Of Breeding tame P H EA SANT * 
penal Act in the Reign di 7 
Queen Anne, for their Preſervation, and for Pm 
tecting and Rewarding Game-keepers. But alas 


giſlature made a very 


their good Intent has been often inverted by man 
ill Perſons, for what by Poachers, and ſome ay; 
ricious Deputation Men, this excellent Fowl is 


come ſo rare, that now there is hardly one to be 
ſeen in the Woods of Hertfordſhire and Buckinghan. 


ſhire, where formerly they were in prodigiou 
Plenty. Not long ſince, a Pheaſant was diſcover 
ed among ſome low Shrub Trees, on a Common, 
about thirty Miles from London, upon which, a 
Information was immediately given to the Lordo 
the Manor's Game-keeper, who forthwith raiſed 
his Poſſe of Gunners and Spaniels for killing it 
with as much Eagerneſs as if it had been a Wolf; 
and having ſhot it, the Action ſerved our Herod 
long Time over a Pot, for recounting his Stil 
and Magnanimity: Whereas, had this, and other 
ſuch Birds, been protected with as much Diligence 
as it was deſtroy'd, conſequently there had been 
a, fine Increaſe in ſo delicate a - Shelter. To- 
wards remedying the great Scarcity of this Fowl, 


. and once more to revive the Number of wild Phea- 


ſants, a worthy publick ſpirited Gentleman late- 
ly attempted to increaſe their Breed in Herlfors 
Hire, both in his new Park, and in the adjacent 
Woods aud Fields, by turning a large Parcel a. 
broad ; and it was believed his Endeavours would 
have proved Succeſsful, had not ſome Fire-men 
taken the Advantage of their ſtruggling out of 
their Verge, which made this well-beloved Perſon 
erect a Pheaſantry in his Park, to ſupply their 
Loſs, by confining ſome in a ſquare Place Night 
and Day, in Summer and Winter, that was cover: 
ed over with Net-work ; but even this did not 
fully anſwer, becauſe they did not know the mol 
natutal cheap Management of them. 0 
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this charming Bird affords little Proſpect of propa- 
Game- keepers are indulged with the conſtant Re- 


Partridge, where no yearly Wages is allowed be- 
fides: Or where it is annually given, and Sixe 


ry Pheaſant and Partridge that can be proved to be 


Opinion it would be to a much better Purpoſe ; 
and the more, if there was an Encouragement ſti- 
pulated, that every Farmer who rents a Hundred a 


Pounds a Year in Land of his own, ſhould have 
protection and Liberty allowed him, to keep and 
come in for a ſmall Share of the Game, he is gene- 
rally the ſole Maintainer of, and Sufferer by ; then 


would be ſure to uſe his Endeavours, to prevent 
Poachers and Vermin's deſtroying them; and in 
particular, the many unlucky Boys, who rejoice 
when they find a Neſt of their Eggs to quaſh with 
their Feet, or to blow them for a ſtringy Diverſion. 
Belides which, it is the Thought of many judici- 
ous Perſons, that if all Higlers, Poulterers, and 


to receive in Money, or Value, for a ſingle Phea- 
ant, Partridge, or Hare, more than one Shilling, 
it would not be worth any looſe Fellow's While to 
attend, and riſque the Catching of them. How- 
ever, as this is only Diſcourſe, and not Fact at 
preſent ; or whether theſe Propoſals. of mine may 
be enacted into a Law, is uncertain ; I ſhall, for 
ſupplying in ſome Degree, this lamentable Thy 
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ign d / encouraging and diſcouraging the Preſervation 
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cating its Species in its original wild State, while 


ward of one Shilling, for killing a Pheaſant, or 


nce is paid them on the Delivery of each Bird. 
ndeed, I cannot ſay, but that if a leſſer Price was 
allowed for each Bird, and a greater given for eve- 


in the Manor at Paring-time, in my humble 


Year, or Yeoman that has not leſs than thirty 


be, who has the beſt Opportunity of all others, 


others, were obliged, under a ſevere Penalty, not 
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fect, endeavour to give a moſt natural 
cheap Manner; the very beſt wild 
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breeding tame Pheafants, in a 11 numero and 
Fow! this King. I Natur 
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j The Art of breeding tame Pheaſants, as it iu ny Wl be m. 
prattiſed by three ſeveral Farmers, « who are ſaid jj nay k 


pay their Rents by this very Means, This has been ſo Wl Lættuc 


great a Secret in Times paſt, that none practiſed ic Ml great! 


| out of Rooms, or covered Places, which being a ve. Wl much 


ry chargeable, troubleſome, and unſucceſsful Way, Ml ich 


it diſcouraged! many from undertaking it: One H Grow 


this Sort is to be ſeen in a new Park, made with ll built 
Boards and Net-work, in which theſe Birds ate made 
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very unnaturally confined all the Year, and it ſeems I Rooſt 


rather a Cage, than a Place of free Reſidence: 
While in another they are kept in the open Air, 


in ſuch great Order, that, at a Whiftle; they ſwifl 
ly run to their ſtated Meals, and, being pinioned, 
are ſuffered to rove at Pleaſure, under the Security 


of Trees, Shrubs, and Brakes, all the 'Day long, 
to preſerve them from their arch Enemy, the 


Hawk, and at Night, they are in the greateſt Safe- 
ty, in an incloſed covered Place, where they go 


duly and voluntarily to Rooſt, and the Entrance 
afterwards ſtopped with a Fall-board; ſo that no 
Pole-cat, Weazle, Kane, Rats, nor Cat, can in the 


= leaſt moleſt Ther, But as few have Parks, and 


many have other Places of Conveniency for Breed. 
ing this excellent Fowl, both in Towns and Coun» 
try, I ſhall be very particular in my Directions for 
bringing ſuch an Undertaking to Perfection. Fir}, 
the Soil ſhould be of a dry Nature, conſiſting ei- 
ther of ſandy Loam, Chalk, Gravel, or ſome ſuch 
Sort, about twelve, or twenty Yards: long, and fix, 
or more, broad, fenced in on all Sides, with either 
a Wall, Pale, Reed, live or dead Hedge; for 


theſe Fowls covet no more Room than this, when 


„ 


one Pheaſant Cock, and ſeven Hens, are con 
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Of Breeding tame PH EAS ANTS. 85 
in it. But a Clay, wet Soil, and a northern Situ- 
tion and Aſpect, are no Ways agreeable to their 
Natures. Now. for their Delight, Safety, and 
peaceable Feeding, part of this Plot of Ground may 
be made into a Sort of Kitchen Garden, wherein 
may be ſown, Beans, Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, | 
Lettuce, Turneps. Sc. The two laſt of which are 
greatly beloved by them, and all will grow without 
much Damage, if Care is taken to preſerve them 
with Buſhes laid over the Beds in their infant 
Growth, At one End of this Incloſure, are the 
built two Apartments, that muſt be conveniently 
made; one for laying Eggs, and the other for 
Rooſting, - whoſe Dimenſions muſt be eſtimated; 
according to the Judgment of the Owner or Car- 
penter; who is here to obſerve, that there muſt he 
no croſs Sticks made Uſe of for their pearching on, 
ſt if any Thing ſhould diſturb them in the 
Night, they may not be bruiſed by their Fall or 
Fluttering; therefore the Pheaſants are to be al+ 
lowed only, Wheat-ſtraw on the Ground. One 
Man, indeed, was ſo indiſcreet, as to put two 
Pheaſant Cocks in fuch a Place, to a Number of 
Hens in Proportion; but the Conſequence was, 
that the one killed the other, this Spring, 1740, 
whereby the Owner ſuſtained a conſiderable LoſS. 
Thus by having a proper Place, a right Number, 
and with good Management, the old Pheaſants 
may be kept in Health, live many Tears, and lay 
their Eggs in Safety. But if you would keep a 
greater Number than one Cock, and ſeven Hen 
Pheaſants, you muſt have one, or more, ſuch in- 
cloſed Places, of theſe Dimenſions and Convenien- 
ces, and that near your Dwelling- houſe. Thus I 
her WY fave wrote of the open Incloſure, or Place of keep- 
for WWW ig Pheaſants all the Year, for laying their Loiters 
cn WI of Eggs, preparatory to their being hatch'd and 
cd WY bred under Dunghil Hens, which is as follows. of 
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Hen lays in March, April, May, and June. They 
Eggs are every Day to be taken away, which gene. 
rally amount to more than forty or fifty in a Seaſon; 
from each Hen Pheaſant : Theſe art all to be 6 

under Dunghil Hens, fo that the Hen Pheaſant has 
nothing to do with Sitting and Hatching through- 

out the Lear. For this Reaſon, ſome value x 
good Hen at a great Rate, who though ſhe be the 
Dunghil Sort, or half Dunghil, or half a Game 
Breed, yet ſhe will fight a Kite or Hawk very fy: 
riouſly, in Defence of her Pheaſant Chicks. And 

when one of theſe is not broody of our "own, the 


moſt profitable Way is to ſearch the Neighbour: 


hood, and buy any you can get that is fit toſe, 
though you pay the dearer for it; then ſet her with 


thirteen, fifteen, or ſeventeen Pheaſant<Eggs, jut 


as you do in the common Way; and, if ſhes: 
good Hen, and her Eggs all ſound; it is very like. 


Iy ſhe will bring them all to Perfection. But there 


is another Way practiſed by all the three Farmers, 
%% e 
How to breed a large mungrel Pheaſant — Todo 
this in a nice Manner, is to get a Pallet; or maiden 
Punghil Hen, that never was trod by any Game 
or Dunghil Cock, Of this Sort you may keep 
one Cock Pheaſant, in Company with ſix or ſeven 
ſuch Hens, in a reſerved Place, as I have before 
deſcribed, and he will tread them, as he does his 
own Species; by which Means their Eggs will 
produce a large, hardy, beautifal, delicate fleſhed 


Fowl. And after a Hen has- fat and hatched this 


Brood, ſhe may ſerve to . fir on and hatch intire 
Pheaſant Eggs, or breed her own Sort; for a 
right Pheaſant-keeper will not breed this mungrel 


Bird twice by the ſame Dunghil Hen, though it 
may be done more than once, ' becauſe then It Is | 


thought to degenerate and baſtardiſe the Breed ar 
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Of Breeding tame P HE AS AN 
much. Here alſo I muſt obſerve an Objection that 
J have heard made by Opponents, who, alledge, 
That by ſuch a Mixture of Species, the Breed is 
made worſe than the true Pheaſant; which if grant- 
ed in the Affirmative, yet it muſt be trivial, when it 
8 conſidered, that Variety and Fancy are often pre- 
ferred by Perſons of Ability: And then, what is 
it to the Breeder, if he can fell this mungrel Fowl 
at a handſome Price, as is frequently done. Some 
are of Opinion, that the ſmall Bantum Hen is moſt 
proper for this Buſineſs, becauſe her light Body 
prevents the Breaking of the Eggs. Others, that 
the Turkey is the moſt proper, becauſe her large 
Body-will cover the moſt Eggs, and bring up the 
Chickens like her own, as being by Nature neareſt 
to the Pheaſant. But as both have their Extreams, 
I ſhall forbear enlarging, and only ſay, that the 
common Dunghil Hen is made Uſe of by theſe 
experienced Men, as the beſt of all others for this 
Work, on account of her being like the Hen- 
Pheaſant, both in Bulk of Body, and Capacity of 
bringing up its young Poults. But, by the Way, 
take this Obſervation with You, that this croſs 


Strain will never breed again, any more than the 


Mule, that proceeds from an Aſs and a Mare, 
Thus the Dunghil Hen may be employed to fit on 
Pheaſant Eggs from March to all June, but after- 
wards it will be to little Purpoſe. The Pheaſant 

— fits on Eggs three Weeks, like the Dunghil 
en, 3 | | 
To feed and bring up young Pheaſants, — When the 
Pheaſants are hatched, both the Hen and Chicks 
muſt de put into a wooden Hutch, or Contrivance, 
four Feet long, thirteen Inches wide, and thirteen 
deep; at one End of which, the Dunghil Hen 
muſt be confined all the Day, with Meat by her, 
and Liberty for the young ones to go out and in 
at Pleaſure, by three ſmall upright _— 
N — four 
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trom their Eggs, and eaſily deſtroyed. Butthe 
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four Inches aſunder, fo that the Hen has but juſt 
Room enough in a covered Place to feed and ſhel. 
ter her young ones. All the other Part muſt be 
open with a Net over the Top, or none if they be 
watched. Now this long Sort of Hutch, or Box, 
that has folding Lids fixed to that Part where 
the Hen is ſhut up, to cover her, and her young 
ones under her, when it rains, is to be brought 
out every e early, and put in à Field 
near a Hedge, and cloſe to Wheat, Barley, Graf, 
Sc. chat the Pheafant-poults may ſip in the Dew 
off the green Blades, inftead of other Drink, and in 


this Manner left out 'till the Evening for the ſame 


Purpoſe 3 at laſt the Hen may have a little Water 


given her alone, for if Water in a Pan was given 


them, they would be apt to drink fo freely, as to 
bring on a Scouring. But if you have not this 


Conveniency, you may give them new Milk in 2 


ſhallow Thing, that is never to remain, till it 
fours, and this for the firſt Week. Next thould 
be Milk and Water, equally mixed; after this 
Water altogether; and for their firſt Food, it mult 
be large Eminet-Eggs, or what we call, Black- 


Horſe Piſſum Eggs, which to come by, our hes. 


Ant Farmer rides fometimes ten Miles an End, and 


then he takes up Banks and all in Sacks that after- 


wards is fifted-through a coarſe Cloth, which ſo 
intangles the Legs of the Ants, that they canndt 
run away ſo faſt, but you may eaſily catch and kill 
them; elſe, if they are given alive to the Chicks, 
they will be apt to ſting them, and make them te- 


fuſe their Meat. Or do this; put Earth and Em- 


mets together into a Barrel, half or three Parts 
full, and then by burning in the ſame one or two 


large Bu imſtone Rags at the Bung-hole, ſtopping 


it a little, to confine the Smoak, you may kill, or 


weaken them ſo, that they may be eaſily part 


Way 
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Way is now im actual Uſe, and only practiſed by 
theſe Farmers. And it is theſe whitiſh Eggs, 
that the Young muſt be firſt fed with, after they 
ar ſeparated ' from moſt of their Earth and Em- 
mets, which they keep in a Pitcher, and ſcatter 
now and then out of the Hand, over the Bottom 
of the Hutch or Box, and about it, on the Ground, 
once in about half an Hour, or more, while they 
are very young. Some feed them for the firſt. 
three or four Days with the red Emmet's ſmaller 
Eggs, without killing the Emmets. Or you may 
make a Paſte of Barley Meal, with an Egg, and 
is Shell, in ſuch a Manner, that you may rub it 
into little Pellets, like the great Emmet's Eggs, 
which muſt be always freſh made, as often as you 
uſe it. This is to be given them as an alternate 


Food, beſides the Emmet Eggs, for only the firſt 


Week, to nouriſn and create them a Stomach. 
Next Week, make up the Paſte, with Barley- flour 
and Milk, with only the Egg-ſhell beat ſmall, and 


not the Egg. At a Fortnighi's End, you may 


put them under a Hamper, covered like a Coop, 
with Holes in the fame, on green Sward, for the 
Chickens to go in and out, or you may continue 
them in the former Box; and about the Box or 
Hamper there ſhould be a circular Fence made, 
about five Feet, or more wide, and eighteen Inches 
high, with Boards, Net-work, or Wires ; but the 
moſt cheap, commodious Way the Farmer makes 
Uſe of, is this: He twiſts or weaves Haſle, or 
Wilow-T wigs, Baſket - like, about upright Stakes, 


or Sticks till all is finiſned, in order to confine the 


young ones from roving too far into Danger from 
the Hen, for about three Weeks Time, leſt they 
be intangled in the green Corn or Weeds, or kil- 
ed by Vermin; then ſets the Box abroad for the 
Chicks to go in and out at Pleaſure, and when they 
are five or fix Weeks _ they are often * 
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for the Spit, at about Eighteen- pence a Piece, 4 
a fine Regale for the beſt Quality. At this Age 
take dry French, or Buck Wheat, and juſt 'breal 
It in a Steel or Stone Malt- mill, and give it them 


with now and then a few Emmets, or their Egos] 
*till they are fit to ſell at nine or ten Weeks old 


to be kept for Breeders, at three Shillings a Piece 
for now they will eat them, or whole Wheat 
or Barley, or Oats. But all this Management muſſ 
be under the Inſpection of a Perſon to watch the 
Chicks in the Field, moſt or all the Time. There 
fore if the Farmer, or other, has a Girl, that ca 
knit, plat for making Straw-hats, or make Lace 
Sc. Such a one, I ſay, may do this, and loſe nc 
Time, as one of theſe is every Seaſon performed 
by one or more of theſe three Farmers Children 
who keep and breed tame Pheaſants, and live with 
in four or five Miles of each other, and enjoy the 
Conveniency of a Garden, Orchard, and little in 
cloſed Fields, or Pieces of Ground,” which they 
every Year ſow with ſeveral Sorts of Grain, and 
which is very beneficial for ſhifting the young Phea- 
ſants from Time to Time from three Weeks old, 
who, in too cloſe a Place, are apt to- ſtain it, and 


do Damage to themſelves and the Corn, and it is 


by theſe Means that Pheaſants are bred in the 


cheapeſt and beſt Manner poſſible, with great Suc- 


ceſs 3 for theſe Creatures, at about five or ſix Weeks 
old by this Opportunity, will live from the Hen, 
and eat French Wheat, Barley, or Oats. But if 


they are kept longer with her, they will fare better. 


When the young Pheaſants are ready to fly, then 

they manage them, as I ſhall by and by ſhew, and 

confine them to the Incloſure, 1 © 
To feed and manage old Pheaſants. The ſuppoſed 


Difficulty and Charge of this Undertaking has been 


the very Reaſon, why many have neglected to at- 


tempt the Breeding of this noble Bird in a tame 


Way; 
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doo may be one Means of cauſing this great Rarity 
p become a common and cheap Food, I ſhall here 
me it appear, that Pheaſants may be bred as 
heap, or cheaper, than Dunghil-hens. The Phea - 
fut, after its Infancy, will not only eat Oats, Bar- 
h, Thetches, Peaſe, or French Wheat, but in the 
winter-time, will feed on raw Turneps, both 
Roots and Leaves, Lettuce, Savoy, of Cole, or 
Rape-leaves, or ſeveral other culinary Greens; and 
n thoſe Places, where Beech-maſte, Acorns, Haws, 
g.. can be conveniently had, they will greedily eat 
hem, as being their natural Food. In the Spring- 
ime, they will feed on the Blades of green Wheat. 
u Autumn, they will live in Stubbles of Wheat, 
Barley, or other Grain, to their very great Improve- 
nent, under the Care of a Guard, who by the Cu- 
tom of a Whiſtle, may bring them together, and 
keep them in due Bounds. And between Whiles, 
0 all Weather, nothing is more natural to them, 
wr more fattening, than whole French Wheat; 
br, after ſome Pheaſant-breeders had kept them 
tyeral Years on other Meats, they have at laſt 
fund, by joyful Experience, that this Grain has 
maintained them in ſuch Fleſh and Heart, as ena- 
bed them to withſtand the ſevereſt Weather in per- 
kit Health, cauſed them to lay their Eggs early 
n great Numbers, endeared them to their confined 
Place, and vaſtly contributed to the Enlargement of, 
their Bodies, in a little Time; fo that nothing has 
ben found ſo cheap and compleat a Food, as French 
Wheat throughout the Year. If a little other Sort 
kpiven now and then, by Way of Variety, it will 
create them the better Stomach, which is much 


ed hore convenient and cheap, than that directed by a 
en publick Receipt, viz, — Make a Paſte with Pol- 
t- ld, Milk, and Dunghil-hens Eggs, and give it 
ne de Pheaſanrs, as their common Food, to make 
5 N 


them 


. by. 2 Ne _ 

them lay well A theſe Birds —— 
lay Eggs 4 the Charge of watching them met 
wiel Plc 2 and —— for 1 
heaſants will be more cortipenſared b , 
d Rertie Price the young ones Wilk yield boy 
the Dunghil Sort. — ſome may © 
That unleſs a Perſon” is qualified; he catinot fo 
theſe Birds. But this is frivolous; for: . 
known chat any moleſted the Breed of tame P 
ſants, beeauſe it is doing the Country'a.conſiderabl 
Service; elſe the Breed may be loſt; Indeed; whe 
the Breed of Partridges has been carried on in t 
fame Way as this of Pheaſants, it Has provoket 
ſome Lords of Manors to ſeize them, [becauſe chef 
Men have been gviſty- of taking the Eggs of wil 
Pareridges out of cell ett, and ſetting them 
Hotne; but ſuch Male- practice is in mow Da fe 
breeding and keeping tame Pheaſants. Me 

To prevent the Flight of Pheaſants. = ep. "Ind 

their Wing is certainly the ſureſt Way of all oth 
to prevent their Eſcape, according't6 the following 
Operation, viz.— In the Month of Auguſt,” or bet 
ter in September, when the young Pheaſants are gol 
ſtrong, pull the Feathers clear off the our-fitle Jo 
of a Wits, and tie a Packthread String very ban 
round the ſane, a little below the Joint; then 
off the Pinion with à ſharp Knife, and if it doe 
not bleed in about an Hour, it may do well; but 
if it ſhould, then ſear it wifh a red hot Tobacco 
pipe. But our Pheaſant-farmers' make no __ 
do than clip one Wing; for they rely more" 
their Naturalifation to the Place, than by cold! 
Wing, as appears by thoſe, whe have no othe 
Fence for keeping them in, than ſmall Sticks, faſt 
ened together, in an upright Poſture, by two Pai 
of croſs double Withs, about two Feet above ond 
another, which keep the ſix-foot high Sticks in the 


fixed Place ; for ſo tame are theſe : Country- bred 
Fhbeaſan 


Pheaſants, * een though at ares Woeks Endrthey 
are at Liberty 8 and from the Hen, in the 
n Field, among green Corn, yet they will re- 

um on the Hen's Call, © or at a Whuſtle, if they are 
wcuſtomed'to it; and it is by a Whiſtle old 'Phea- 
ſants are called to their oma 1 che Park before- 


mentioned; ” 


An Account of e and faeding — 25 
notbey Farmer. This Man confines the old Phea- 
fants all the Lear in an open Place near the Houſe, 


neloſed only with oaken Laths ſix Feet high, wick 
Conveniency for their Laying Eggs, and Rooſting. 
Their Eggs he puts under Dunghil Hens, to hatch 


Eggs, and) now and then Crums of Bread, or a 
ll Egg chopped ſmall, and made into a 'Paſte, 
with Four; then ſome ſmall offal Wheat, and ſo 
a with other Food. He has a ſingle Apartment 
pr each Brood to go into at Night to rooſt, and 
n the Day. time they are put into a Box, or Ham- 
er, with Holes in its Sides, that is placed in he 
wund, five Foot wide Fence, till they are big e 
ugh to keep Company with the Hen in the open 
Field, while ſhe is tied by one Leg, and afterwards, 
wile ſhe and her young ones go looſe into the 
Wheat, or other Grain, great Part of the Sum- 
ner, under the Inſpection of the Daughter, or other 
Guard, to keep off the Hawk and other Enemies. 
One old Pheaſant will lay two or three Litters of 
Eggs in a Tear, and, when the Dunghil Hen ſits 
n them, ſhe is allowed Meat and Water to ſtand 
by her all the Time. He ſows Wheat, Barley, 
ad Oars for them, in little Parcels, to eat green, 
it grows up; alſo Turneps he ſows for Winter- 
bod, and cuts only the Feathers of one Wing at 
Times, for that this Sort of home-bred Birds is not 
ike thoſe bought out of Chambers, or Places in 
Towns. At Chriſtmas, he ſells his laſt bred Phea- 
ſants 


nd bring up the young Pheaſants, firſt with Emmets 
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ſants, for five, ſix, or ſeven Shillings a- piece. 4 
this Man's Houſe, I ſaw a beautiful, large, Cock 
mongrel Pheaſant, with white Feathers mixed a 
mong the red and other coloured ones, wich wa 
. bred between a true Cock Pheaſant and a Dunghi 
white Hen. The ſame Man gives his: Pheaſant 
only raw Turneps, throwed into their confinee 
Walks, with a Change of Oats, Barley, and off 
Mbeat; and, by thus feeding them, they gro 
hardy, and lay mahy excellent Eggs, that, like th 

Guinea Hen's, are good for many Uſes; but, when 
a Perſon has a Conveniency, nothing can be raiſe 
better for them than a Broom, Fuzen, Box 
Beech, or Yew-hedge, by ſowing the-Seed-inDril 

in February or March; or in Nurſeries for rearing 
Sets, that are afterwards to be tranſplanted for th 
Purpoſe. Millet-ſeed, which is a ſmall, yellow Sort 
would prove an excellent, delightful, - healthy Foo 


for the young Pheaſants. if ſown in à fine, ligh | 


Earth, in March, or April. About two or three 
Quarts ſow an Acre to be harrowed in: It is fold a 
many Grocers and Seed - ſnops in London: But, foi 
the firſt Week, give the Chicks ſmall, red, live 
Emmets, or Ants, and their Eggs, fot theſe are toc 
ſmall to ſting and hurt; and then kill and give 
large black Emmets, and their Eggs, with Paſte be 
tween: Whiles from Hatching-time; and, whe 
they are ſet Abroad, take them every Night befor 
Sun-ſet. V „ „ 

Of breeding Pheafants, by a Nobleman's Servant 
This Nobleman has been at the Charge of fiveor i 
ſquare Partitions, for breeding and keeping in true 
Pheaſants, Guinea Hens, flying Turkies, Muſcai) 
Ducks, white, or mottled Peacocks, and mongrel 
_ Pheaſants, which ſtrike their Beholders with a fur 
priſing Pleaſure, particularly when they ſee | the 
charming white Pheaſants, and the half-bred large! 


Sort; all which are confined in their ſeveral — 
ment 


Incloſ 
they: 
low 1 
and, 
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Of Brieding tame PHEAS ANTS. 4% 
ments, and are moſt commodlſouſly kept, and in- 
creaſed to great Numbers every Year. Each Par- 
tian contains near half an Acre of Ground; fome 
whereof are incloſed by Paling, others with Hafle- 
rods, woved or worked together in a very neat, ſtrong 
Manner, ſtanding near eight Feet high, and which 
open one out into another. Some are covered all 
over with Net. work fixed to croſs Bottoms of Oaks, 
whoſe Ends reſt on erected Poſts, and whoſe Maſhes 
ire one Inch broad, and an Inch and a half long, 
that, after theſe packthread Nets are made, are 
dipped into Pitch that has been heated with Greaſe, 
or Tar mixed with it, *cill it was brought into a 
thin Confiftence for the Purpoſe, and then ſuch Net- 
ting will laſt many Years. Others of the Partitions 
are intirely open to the Air, and the Ground plow- 
ed, or dug every Seaſon, for ſowing in it Turneps, 
Clover, Wheat, Barley, Oats, or other Green- 
ware for the Pheaſants, and the reft, to feed on. But 
| told their Keeper, or Breeder, that there was ano- 
ther Vegetable, which he ought to ſow every Year, 
and which would prove of prodigious Service to his 
Poultry in the ſhowy Seaſon, when no others could 
be come at, and that is, Rapes, or Coleworts, that 
be was quite ignorant of: But of this great Incon- 
reniency J ſhall write further in a Chapter of keeping 
Gzeſe, &c. However, notwithſtanding theſe Parti- 
tons, 1 thought there was the leaft Proviſion made 
fr the Hen-pheaſant, that ever J ſaw; for here 
they let them lie out all Summer and Winter ex- 
poſed to the Weather, becauſe they think them har- 
dier Birds than Dunghil Hens; for they provide ho 
Place, or Covet for them, even in ſnowy Seaſons, 
xcept a few Boards, placed in a Corner of the 
ncloſed Partition, like an open Mit- houſe, ſo that 
they are obliged to lay their Eggs in a ſhallow Hol- 
ow in the Earth, which the Pheaſant ſcratches; 
id, when a Neſt- egg is left in the ſame, they gra- 
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Aually lay to it, and are as often taken away to p 
under Dunghil Hens, or better the Game-ſort, bo 
are more fit to protect their Pheaſant Chicks again 
their Enemies; and here it is that they obſetve g 
put no more than thirteen Eggs under her, becauſe 
the Hen ſhoul@ the better cover all of them, Thei 
Meat, as firſt: Food, is a boiled Egg chopped ver 
ſmall, which they give for a Day or two; then 
Emmets Eggs for two Months, with French Whey 
from five Weeks old between Whiles; and then, 
after the two Months End, French Wheat, Oats 
Barley, common Wheat, and the green Sort be 
ſides; and thus the ſame all the reſt of the Tear: 
But, if they have too much of the green Ware, it 
will bring the Sniggets ' on them, which to them, 
is like the Glanders to a Horſe. Here alſo they ob- 
ſerve to take the Pheaſant Chicks from the Hen, x 
ſoon as ſhe. begins to lay, or elſe ſhe will peck and 
kill them. —— Now to theſe my Accounts of 
breeding Pheaſants in the cheapeſt Manner poſlible, 
to the great Profit of their Owners, and to the great 
Conveniency and Pleaſure of the Nation in general, 
F ſhall here tranſcribe Mr. Bradley's Account of 
breeding Pheaſants, as it is publiſhed in his Month 

| ly Book for April (Page 25.) as follows, viz. - 
Mr. Bradley*s Account of breeding tame Pheaſants, 
The breeding of Pheaſants is generally thought to 
be fo difficult and expenſive, that few willundertake 
it; which, perhaps, may be, becauſe the common 
Method preſcribed for breeding this Sort of Fouls 
\ fo unnatural to them, that we ſeldom have more 
than one fourth Part of the young ones come t0 
Good; and yet, I find, it is practiſed in ſome 
famous Pheaſantries, where the Expence amounts t 
much more, thaꝶ the Value of the Fowls, that are 
produced: But in this, as well as other Things, ve 
find. that the more we ſwerve from Nature's Rules, 


we are more diſtant from Truth and Profit; 10 
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po frequently we find Men involved in Error, when 


— they prefer Art to Nature. It is obſerved by Men 


t whe 


ay ö in Nature, be fore they were diſcovered; and that 
ecau 0 Art is juſt, whoſe Foundation is not Natural. 
Then one Inſtance of this may be pretty well explained 


V what I have obſerved in the breeding of Phea- 
ants about my own Houſe : I bought a good Num- 


d ver 


I” ber, with a Receipt for their Management according 
then v Art, viz. That they ſhould be ſed with Paſte, 


8 5 Exp, which, I was told, would make them lay plen- 

Year ly. Now, whether by this Means, er aqgording , 
o the Nature of Fowls, which have their Eggs 
them conſtantly taken away, they were prompted to lay 

y oh more Eggs than natural, I know not; but every g, 
en, u ken brought me thirty Eggs at leaſt, ſo that I had 
K vays Eggs enough from every Pheaſant to fer 


nder two Hens of the common Poultry; how- 
wer, with all the Care I could take, I had not a 
fourth Part of the Eggs come to the Perfection I de- 
fred, 'til! one of my Hen Pheaſants by Accident 
mt Abroad, and ſtole her Neſt, which ſhe kept un- 
covered, *till ſhe brought out fifteen young ones, 
that J ſuffered to run with her two or three Days, 


nts of 
ſible, 
great 
eral, 
t of 
onth 


2 mthout Controul. But I was ignorant enough then 

ht coo imagine I could contribute to their Welfare by 
Nabel rtrenching their Liberty, and giving them richer 
mon Diet than they naturally fed upon, beſides my pre- 
Is erring them from Vermin: I therefore took the 
mor Hen and her Young at Rooſting- time, and put 


lem in a Place of Shelter; but the Morning fol- 
wing I found my Miſtake, the Hen had deſtroyed 
ery one, by wounding them in the Head with her 
bak, From hence I learned howyneceſſary it is to 
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ere pinion'd Pheaſants have had due Liberty al- 
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of Judgment, that the moſt uſeful Diſcoveries were 


nade with Pollard, Milk, and a common Hen's: 


treat all created Bodies in the Way moſt natural to 
lem; and J have found ſince by Experience, that 
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| lowed. them, and not more than one Cock t fer 
Hens, they have brought their Young to Pere qion 
for a trifling Expence. — Alſo: in his firſt vo. 
lume, ar Page 392, he ſays, That we haue [n, 
ſtances enough of Pheafants, though they have th 
Liberty of the Wing, that are ſo tame, that they 
will every Night return to their o.] Home; and 
as often as they are called by their Keepen, they 
will come to them. They will breed without any 
Trouble in ſuch Places, but the young ones ſhou; 
be caught at'a Month old, and fed; they will then 
live upon Corn alone, and may be eaſily tamed, and 
diſcipſicd. Nor are Patridges more difficult i 
their Management; I have taken them at two, or 
three Months old, and made them ſo tame and fl. 
amiliar, that they have followed me every where, x 
as well about the Houſe, as without Doors; and 
ſome of them would frequently fly upon the Table, 
when I have been at Dinner, regardleſs of al 
Fear, Sc. ee, e 


CHAP, In. ben 
Of PEACOCKS and HENS. 


D Reeding Peacocks and Peabens.—. One Cock wil 
; ſerve ſix or ſeven Hens, but, if you have only 
one Cock, and one or two Hens, they will. go on 
well enough; and, that this. lar bodied Fow! 
may lay her Eggs early in a good Number, her 
Meat, eſpecially near Laying- ſeaſon, ſhould be 
French Wheat, as the cheapeſt and moſt nouriſhing 
Sort of all others. Others ſay, toaſted Beans, given 
her once in three or four Days, or a Paſte made o 
Milk and Bean-flour, or Milk, Barley-meal,. and 
an Egg, kneaded together into a Dough, or Palte, 
will nave the ſame Effect; and, as this Bird is ver 
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Peahen firs herſelf, which ſhe will do on five, 
ſeven of her own Eggs. And when hatched, houſe: . 
them for a Day or two (if ſhe ſat under Cover) and 
then, if fair Weather, bring them Abroad, and 
put the old one under a large Coop, or Pen, cover- | 
ed over with ſome light Cloth to keep off all drifting | 
Wets, and the Air, if too cold; becauſe the young | 
only ones are very tender, therefore no Rain ſhouldcome | 
on them the firſt three Weeks, or till the upright 2 
Head-feathers appears. Firſt feed them with Cheeſe- | 


her curds mixed with Barley-meal, or other Meal mix- 
bel ed with Water, or chop Leaks, ſmall, and mix 
with Curds; or mix fine Pollard with freſh Pot- 

quot, or Water, and, between Whiles, give them 
off Crumbs of dry Bread, or Bread boiled in Milk, 
and hen it is cold; then give them French Wheat juſt 
ſic, i broke, as J have directed for the Pheaſants. If a2 
ery i Danghil Hen go with the Pea- chicks, you 1 | 

| | avout 
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moſt froſty Seaſons ; and are ſuch diligen t Providers, near C 

that they will live on as little Meat given them, heavy 
as Dunghil Hens. The Body of a young Peacock, Nod; 

or Hen, yields the whiteſt and daintieſ . Ravel 
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which will refiſt Corruption longer than all others, 


te hotteſt Seaſon 3 is of a very eaſy Digeſtion, and 
jor ſubject to the common Notion. of being blood- 


ny the Day after Roaſting, as ſome maintain, for 
| have eat them longer than that Time without 


rerceiving any ſuch Sign; but, indeed, theſe were 
either old ones, nor ſuch as were confined to a ſmall 

Yard. Their Eggs were alſo of an excellent Kind; 
dne of them will go as far as three of the Dunghil 
Hen's in a Pudding, and exceed all in Pleaſantneſs 
« Taſte. Theſe Birds kill Adders, Snak®, Slow- 
worms, and other venomous Creatures; are reckoned 
Prognoſticators of wet Weather, by making the 
Neighbourhood hear their noiſy Note at a great 
Diſtance. They live thirty or forty Years, and, 
mien about half a Year old, have been, and are 
nerally fold for Half-a-guinea a- piece. The 
Peacock, about fix or ſeven Years old, is ready to 
be poſſeffed of his full Growth of Feathers. 
The bad Properties of the Peacock and Hen. This 
zeafant Bird, as I faid, is very ſerviceable, 'in ſome. 
Races, for deſtroying Serpents aad venemous In- 
kts, for which Reaſon I knew a Gentleman keep 
her, But, notwithſtanding this good Property, he 
ms forced to part with them in a little Time, 
n Account of their flying over his Walls into his 
Gardens, and ſpoiling his Fruits; and, if they 
ere deprived of their Liberty, it would not then 
awer his End, becauſe they would be hindered, 
wring in Queſt of theſe. Creatures, of getting their 
Living in a cheap Way, and perching on Trees, 
Houſes, and Barns, which, in the Country, are 
moſt natural to them. Nor is this Fowl fit to live 
rar Orchards, or Corn-fields, by Reaſon. of his 
tewy Body, and great Search and Tread after 
Food ; for, to ſatisfy his Hunger, he will fly and 
navel to a conſiderable Diſtance, peck Fruit off 
| 1 | ; Trees, 


„ 


Free, and devour Wheat WAY nfl 

che Ear and Pod in the Fields 2 and àt or 

Hime, he is a great Spoiler of "Thatch of Bard 

and Houſes, by res, on the Sides and | Ridges 
mem. 

Of the mottled, or u ith Pract! ant” Hen. 
che Park before- mentioned, there are kept a confide 
rable Number of theſe fine Fowls, that have 

few greeniſh-coloured Spots, and browniſh Fea 
thers mixed here and there, with the greateſt P; 
white, which renders them very beautiful Birds g 
the Eye and, ſome think, more dainty for the Spi 
In one of the open Apartments they are moſt 
them confined all' the Year, and fed on Tourney 
Clover, and other Green-ware, that are here ſown 
for them, and where their Chicks are much bette 
ſecured from Kites and other Vermin, than if th 
had their full Liberty to roam Abroad; and, 5 
ting one Wing, they are prevented from f 
| though ſome of them now and then are pig + wh) 
mount on the Pales, and fit above the reſt ; bit, a 
they are here naturaliſed, they are ready to come tt 
their ſtated Meals On hearing the Whiſtle, and thu 
they go on breeding and thriving in a very expedi 
tious Manner, by only the Help of French What 
or other Corn, and green Food beſides, which al 
mb always keeps ſome in a Readineſs to anſs 
any ſudden Want of ſuch delicate Fare. 
ſhould in the next Place, give an Account of breel 
ing Guinea Hens, Ce. but theſe in other Months, 
N. B. A full grown Peacock is commonly 
ſold for Half-a- guinea, but a Hen for lefs ; When 
they are to be fatted, they cram them vith Pellets 
made 2 Barley- meal. 
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Account of 'the Nature of Prat, as it' relates 
Av obe great Improvement of Huſbandry. As 1 
have endeavoured how my former Writings wer 


STE 1 
. 9 


fit the Farmer, fo that he may -chearfally: 
rahtly compleat his Deſigns and Labours to pa 
his Landlord, Faxes, maintain his Family, and be 
of the greateſt Service to the Nation in general, 1 
yould ſtil} be inſtrumental in promoting the moſt 
ueful and neceſſary Ways and Methods, that may 


the Plough, ther are none will do this better, than 
ſhall here give ſuch a Character, as, I hope, will 
Qalities to Ground, Corn, Graſſes, Trees, &. 


hitherto eſcaped the effectual Knowledge of all Au- 
thors, though it is one of the moſt material (if not 
the chiefeſt) Artiele in Huſbandry, as I ſball by 
made Uſe of, in many Countries, as Fuel to brew, 
bake, dreſs Victuals with, and perform other ne- 


chiefeſt Part of its Effects, conſiſts in doing Service 


Parts, by the Ignorance. of Perſons. who burn it as 
Fuel, but not for its fertilifing Aſhes. The High- 


way ſearch after, as thinking theſe afford Dreſſing 
| WE f0vgh to anſwer all the Wants of their Farms: Ic 
b on theſe Accounts that J have been aſtoniſhed, 


p. lat ome-ſew Countries ſhould enjoy ſo great a Be- 


tefit as theſe Peat-aſhes, and that innumerable Parts 
— 1 elſewhere 


— — 


aſver theſe great Ends; and of all others, next to 
a proper Manure timely applied. Of ſuch an one I 
convince the moſt ignorant Ruſtic of its beneficial | 


ad this is Peat: burnt to Aſhes: A Subject that has 


a&fary Occaſions in Families. But one, if not the 


w the Farmer, a Thing totally neglected in moſt 


days and Dunghils are the two main Funds that 
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* lie 1 where this "ow; may h 
found and made. Uſe of, or elſe where it is dug 
and burnt, without any Rega ard to it Aſhes ; Tha 
ſome People ſhall get Eſtates by Farming, whi 
others run out, and are-ruined'for want of employ 
ing Peat, that lies even near them, and yet will ng 
endeavour after obtaining this moſt valuable Manure 
though it is one of the cheapeſt, moſt ane 
and neceſſary Sorts, that can be had near 
Farm or Garden; which puts me in Mind of ; 
SGentleman's Expreſſion, when he called his Tenany 
N becauſe they would not willingly 
any Thing new, though he was at Part of th 
Chatg e himſelf, to improve the Farms they rented 
of Toy This, I think, ſhould excite every Farmer 
to uſe his Endeavours to get this excellent Oreſſag 
vrhere it may be conveniently had But, as hs'ma 
be in the Dark, with Reſpect to this Matter, fol 
want of farther Intelligence, I ſhall pon anc 
fay, that Peat is, by ſome. People, thought to be 
as old as the Da for Reaſons I am going t 
aſſign, Now that Perfons. may form an Idea where 
this Boden Peat · mine is to be found, I ſhall fir 
obſerve, That in moſt Places where the Ground lieg 
flat between Hills, there Peat may be common 
Found. But this is with Exception, for in Norihanp 
tonſtire,_and particularly near Northampyon, 'there i 
a deep River, and a flat contiguous Ground, which 
yields no Peat; which I impute to the Want o 
Trees; for as there are few grow at this Time in 
theſe Parts, I ſuppoſe there were few, or none, there 
in Times paſt, and therefore this Part of the Coun 
ty is without Peat; for I am of Opinion, that Prat 
is bred from Inundations and Trees, - becauſe Trees 
are found in moſt Peat-grounds, About Newsu 
in Berk/hire, I think I ſaw the greateſt Peat-ground 
in England, I mean, where they burn the molt 


Peat in Frags Abroad, _ for making Abe) 
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O PraT'ond Prar- Ants. roy 
\ dreſs Land with; and here it is ſurpriſing to ſee 
ich Numbers of large Trees taken out of the 
Ground, that lay buric4 eight or ten Feet deep, 
ome retaining their natural Subſtance, and others 
kcayed, and as rotten as Touchwood: Oak, Deal, 
nd other Timber- trees of, a prodigious Size have 
wen found ſo ſound, as to be made Uſe of in build- 
ig Houſes. Stags Horns and many other Things 
ave been likewiſe diſcovered ten Feet deep. How 
deſe ſhould be here has employed the Thoughts of 
many, whoſe Opinions are various: Some conjecture, 
tat at the Deluge, when the Waters covered the 
Tice of the whole Earth, and all Nature ſuffered, 
wt only the animal, but the vegetable Part alſo 
had its Share, when every high Hill under Heaven 
ms covered with fifteen Cubits Depth of Water; 
ad by the Waters prevailing and continuing on the 
Earth one hundred and fifty Days, probably _ (fay- 
hey) it might make ſuch Devaſtatich among Trees, 
hat they might be torn up, and, by the Rapidity 
« them, be brougit to theſe Vale, or Flat- lands, 
here, as the Waters abated, the Trees were leſt, 
nd, by the Weight of their Bodies, ſunk to their 
Center 3 for it is obſerved, that, the bigger the Bo- 
% the lower the Tree deſcended. Others are of ; 
Opinion, that ſome great Floods and Storms of 
Winds of later Date may be the Cauſe of this won- * 
lrful Accident. But certain it is, that many Trees 
f a large Bulk, unexpoſed to either Wind or Wa- 
tr, lie here intirely waſted to Rottenneſs, and are 
4 ſoft as Butter, In the next Place I ſhall pre- 
ted to give an Account of the Nature of this Peat- 
arth, As I obſerved before, Peat is commonly 
ound in flat Grounds, bur, as to its Depth of ly- 
be, it is uncertain. In ſome Places, the Bed, or 
iratum of Peat, is found fix Feet under the Surface 
the Earth, and, to come at it, they are ſome- 
incs obliged xo dig through one Foot of top black 
8 ß 52 Mould, 


— — 


Maum three Feet thick. Sometimes à Gravel lj 
berwixt the Surface and the. Peat ; but c RH th 


9 , * — 


true Pear it is very eaſy, by its black Colpur, its ho 
low light Body, and its being full of maſſy Eibres, c 
"threa y Roots, and not hay! any other Earth jr 
termixed with it;; not but that there ae divers Kind 
of Peat of various Colours, but the beſt in te in 
black Sort, which generally lies in Bottoms gent i 
Rivers. In the Fen- countries of 'Cambrideeſtirs 
where the Waters lie on the Peat- grounds great pr 
of the Year, I am of Opinion they are, in thi 
Manner, the Cauſe that Peat is very light and hol 
low, and by this the Vertue of their Peat and it 
Aſes is much leſſened, and its Aſhes, fewer: 
G bt On the contrary, where Prat lies weg 
tiſn, but much drier, it has generally a tote com 
pact and cloſer Body; and the heavier ſuch Peat is 
the ſtronger and heavier the Aſhes are, and the 

more Service they will do, wherever employed. 
An Account of Newbury Pat. aſbes. Near thi 

Place, and near the River, that runs from this Tow 
to Reading into the Thames, Peat has been dug 
for theſe forty Years laſt paſt, out of a mooril 
Ground, and taken up by a long, narrow, foode 
Scoop, that brings it out in the Shape of à Brick 
but twice as long; which is laid in the Summer 
time on the Ground to dry and' fell for 8 4. a Wag 
gon- load, as Fuel to burn in Grates; but for ma 
king it into Aſhes, to dreſs and manure Ground with 
they burn it in Heaps, each Heap containing man 
Loads; and, when one is ſer on Fire, they lay 
more Peat, as the Fire extends outwards, and in 
creaſe it to make the greater Quantity of Aſhes 
and keep in the Smoak 2s well as they can ; but a 
length there appeats a great Smoak, like that of 
Brewhouſe Chimney, In this Poſture many great 
Heaps, that are burning and ſmoaking in —_ 
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Air, are expoſed to the View. of Travellers. The 
hnvention of burning Peat into Aſhes had its firſt 
eginning near forty Tears ago in this Part, but was: 
{von brought into Diſreputation, by the Farmers 
gnorantly lay ing too much at à Time of them on 
their Land, for the Exceſs of Quantity ſerved to 
bum up and deſtroy.the Crop of Grain, or Graſs, 
inſtead of fertiliſing it. Afterwards they laid 
ay ten Buſhels of the Aſhes on one Acre, Peat- 
meaſure, which is equal to fifteen of Mincheſter; and 
this on one Acre of Furneps, or Peaſe, as ſoon as 
hey. appear; and on Clover, St. Foyne, and other 
Graſſes it did Wonders: But, for Wheat, many 
refuſe to uſe it in its Infancy, ſaying it will cauſe it 
grow Wintereproud ; but in the Spring-time, if 
it is fown over it, and a wet Time ſucceeds, it will 
anſwer the Purpoſe. Others refuſe to ſow the Aſhes 

on Barley, becauſe, as it cannot be done till March, 
if a dry Time follows, it will help to burn it up; 
for theſe Peat-aſhes are thought to have three Times 

the Quantity of Sulphur in them, that Coal-aſhes 
have, as is proved by ſtirring them when they are of 

2 Fire, for then they will ſparkle, jump, and ſmell 
almoſt like Brimſtone. When ! was at Briſtol, in 
the Year 1737, the People told me, that they were 
ignorant of the Virtue of Soot, as it related to the 
manuring and fertiliſing Land, inſomuch. that they 
threw it away on common Street Dung-hills. 
Theſe Peat-aſhes were formerly ſerved in the ſame 
Manner, 'till a Farmer, whoſe Genius aſpired after 
further Improvements in Huſbandry, than were in 
common Practice, ventured to ſow theſe Aſhes on 

his Ground; and finding a ſurpriſing Effect of their 
Goodneſs, continued their Uſe for ſeveral Years, 
before their Value was publickly known, to his 
great Profit, as the following Letter mentions. And 
now, as the Maſk is taken off this Way, and in 
another ſmart Contrivance- that I could name, I 


hope 
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Hope: this rich Manure will kde ho mmoneſt 
powdered Sort that is uſed; for contributing "Ig 
to, I ſhall further write as follows, be 
of a Letter ſet me from Himpſtead in 


erifordior; 


and wrote by the Owner of the Peat-grounds, hog 


5 the Copy 


give 
* twen 


« Acre 
+ eyen 


near e in the ſame Gern * lows 
| 2 Afte 
An Account * Langley beat ae. « Hea 
e Moy th 5 10 =. AlN 
'S& Wa wh 
© mer: 
n Ccording to your Deſire I 1 255 you 3 i to | 
* ſhort Account of my Aſhes agreeable to WM at 
8 —— Queſtion. Firſt, as to the Quantity of by 
6 © Buſhels to be fown on an Acre; I adviſe ten of WM let 
my Peat-buſhek, which are about fifteen eight i « twe: 
5 Gillon Buſhels. They are good for Wheat. I Ber. 
ſold a Perſon this Year ſome, and he has dec - 57. 
< red, he never ſaw ſo good Proſpect of a Co that 
this Year. I ſold ſome to Mr. Clark of Cad. I is { 
< deſden-Row. This is the ſecond Crop, and he * Cro 
told me about a Fortnight ago, he can diſtin- i ſide 
© guiſh every Handful of Aſhes that was ſown pro 
« aſt Tear. It would be endleſs to recite all | WW or 
< have fold. Mr. -, of Corner- Hall, has ſowed at 
it upon Clover, and ſays, he believes nothing WW ma 
ſweetens the Ground ſo much. Wherever this I I 
< is ſown for Cattle, they are fo fond, that they Will « 4 
eat the Graſs, without Diſtinction to Clover, to wh 
his Wonder. They do as much Good to the en- © Te 
* ſuing Crop, as they do to the firſt. They are ac- ll © mc 
© counted the beſt Dreſſing in the World. I heard WW W 
Mr. Tomſon, a Farmer at Newbury, declare, he © im 
once fowed fourteen Buſhels of theſe Aſhes up- © the 
on one Acre of Peaſe, and they made them run Wl Fa 
« ſix Feet, but were all laid, and had no Com. Wl H 
He has for twenty Years tried ſeveral Quantities Wl ba 
£ 
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give eight Shillings for eight. Buſhel, than have 
twenty for nothing; meaning, that, if a dry 
gummer comes after ſowing ſo many on one 
« Acre, they will burn up the Crop, though it be 
4 eyen Peaſe ; and if a Feeding, r wet Time fol- 
© lows; then they will make the Corn too rank. 
After a few Tears, that the: Ground is in good 
Heart, which nothing enrickes more than theſe 
Aſhes; a leſſer Quantity will do then, ten Buſhels 
© on an Acre. I cam bring twenty ſubſtantial Far- 
© mers, that will juſtify the Service they have been 
' to their Land. Before theſe Aſhes were fown 
6 at Newbnry, they had poor - cold Land 3 but; 
« by uſing” this Manure, the Land, that was 


« ſet for five Shillings an Acre, is now let for 


« twenty. They are now uſed but very little in 
: Berkſhire for : any Thing | but Peaſe, Vetches, 
. Fayne, Clover, or Trefoil, for they count 
« that Land, fown with theſe Graſſes and Aſhes, 
iis ſo enriched. by them, that the next ſucceſſive 
crop of Wheat or Barley needs no Aſſiſtanc be- 
fide, for that the Earth is in Heart enough to 
produce a great Burthen. The Sward Ground, 
© or that which bears natural Graſs, has yielded 


'a third Part more ſince theſe Aſhes have been 


© made uſe of in the ſame, than it did before. 
{I ſell them (where Attendance is given from 
April to September) every Day in the Meadow 
where I burn them, it eight Pence a Buſhel. 
Ten Buſhels dreſs an Acre, which come to no 
more than ſix Shillings and eight Pence, one 
Waggon will carry ſixty Buſhels. Such a 
ſmall Quantity to dreſs fo much Ground, makes 
* the Thing very cheap. Perſons that have large 
Farms may dreſs the fartheſt Land from their 
* Houſe with Eaſevat any Time, and then they 
have an Opportunity of laying on their Dung 


: nearer Home, which will ſaye a great deal of 


Carting, 
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Of Pear 1 
* e, and other Damage. They are! fetehe; 2 
from Newbury; twenty Miles every W in tan | 
the Seaſon, Which is in January and" Febpuary il all t 
© for fear there ſhould be wr Time, 400 $4 [ Fou 
want of Wet to waſh them in, they will doll ticula 
but little Service, and therefore People chuſe to 
* ſow them early at that Time. They have made 
© uſe of them here about thirty Years; and find 
nothing improves Land fo much. When they 
were at firſt ſown with the Shovel, as as they i _ 
© Wood or Coal-aſhes, theſe Peat-aſhes' were © ; An 
- © no, Uſe;) but did more Harm than Good. | They round 
* were firſt ſown at a Place called \Thateham for broken 
_ © ſome Years before they were made Publick, and Wl ccafior 
then the Farmers made a very great Advantage, of __ 
inſomuch that one Man declared after the c<1ve ; 
* Thing was known) that he got a Thouſand Pcat-a 
5 Pounds by ſowing them upon his Farm, We car M 
burn them in Heaps of two STRONG Bbſhel produce 
each, or a Thouſand, it is all one? ow. t 
31 fold my Peat-aſhes, where the Veople kind * 
ſowed half a Field with Soot, and the other to, = 
half with Peat-aſhes; and no Perſon could di- 0 
ſtinguiſh the Odds, though the firft came to ff. ws 
teen | Shillings, the other ſix Shillings and eight i, an . 
Pence an Acre deu A Reben, 77 1 never [ow 
w. 
2115 ſold laſt Year Aſhes ta a Man lo . ” 8 
ed about four Lands within about two Poles ea -n 
off the End of a Shot. Where he ſowed, you * - 
might diſtinguiſh a Mile Diſtance the on 130 
He had not Aſhes enough to carry on the a 23 
ing to the End of the Shot, and where he er age 
Sowing, there was as much Difference, 4 i ry | 
there had been two Sorts of Grafs. And D.. 4 a 
told me, Where theſe Aſhes were * ; 2 
in his Graſs Ground, notwithſtanding the —— a. 3 
was very Rank, the Horſes eat all that before bak 


V 


they would touch the other. . Ibeg 


Of Px Ar and PR AT-AG. 114 
e beg you will excuſe my imperfect Spelling 
and Inditing, for 1 have Perſons talking to me 
tall the While. I write, it being Market- day. 
vou may depend on the Account of theſe. Par- 
« ticulars, as Matter of Fact“. 


Ul 


Fours, 


fn Account of other Peat-aſhes.” This Peats 
ground, near, Langley and Hempſtead, has not been 
broken up for this Purpoſe above four Years, 
ocalioned firſt by the Owner's taking a Survey 
of that at Newbury, and the Information he re- 
cived there of the great Service and Value their 
Paat-aſhes were of: On this he purchaſed three or 
four Meadows lying near a River's Side, which 
produce the Peat I have been a deſcribing, and 
ems to be as good as that of Newbury, Here 
Mr. Lea propoſes to furniſh any Houſe with Peat 
u burn it as Fuel all the Year in Grates for 
fifty Shillings, provided they take Care of the 
Aſhes, by burning no Wood or other Fuel with 
i, and let him have them all neat ; for if theſe 
ne well ſaved and ſifted, they will be of a whitiſh 
Colour, and very fine, and in Goodneſs, near, if 
dot quite as good, as thoſe burnt in Heaps in the 
Meadow. Another Sort of Peat is called Lings- 
feat, ſuch as the common People pare off the Sur- 
ce of dry Commons, as that is near Leighton in 
betfordſhire, and many other Places in England; 
but this produces very poor Aſhes, becauſe the 
Ling or Peat comes off a poor Soil, and therefore 
b thrown to the Street Dunghil ; yet at a Place 
bout two or three Miles Diſtance from that, in a 
by Meadow, not near a River, there a Peat is 
Ws called Bog-peat, and is like that at Newbury and 

| _ . Langley, 
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| Langley, lies deep in the Ground as they do, 20d Ml vich a 
the ſame Colour and Goodneſs. Alſo about w bat " 
Fears ago, I am told, a certain Gentleman in Bed cord 
fordſpire, being informed of the Service of the Lu ie F 
ley Peat-aſhes, got Hands from thence, and fell much. 
work ; and having diſcdvered an excellent Sort ; being; © 
his own Eſtate, refuſed to ſell any, becauſe he will * be 
1 all he makes, for his own and his Tenant 2 
Jles. 1 5 . | Fr 
Anotber Account of Peat-aſhes, from Weſt- Ha © a 
Here they ſay, that Newbury | Aſhes are ſo full Sand, 
Sulphur, that they dare not ſow them on Wheat 1 dat ha 
the Quantity they are ſowed on Peaſe, or artiflci burnt 
Graſs, leſt it cauſe *em to grow too Rank: But e And w 
late they have ventured to fow them ina leſſer Quan 3 
tity, as ſeven Buſhels inſtead of ten, on the Wheat . 
crop. Alſo of late, they ſay, Peat is burnt at Mu * 
bury in a Clamp, like a Brick-kiln near Zondin i Poel. 
wherein, like that, they leave Places for the Fire tf And 
go by Flues from one Part to another, and fecure ali 11 my 
the Outſides of it very cloſe, to hinder any Fin "rag 
coming out. Newbury Aſhes were made a Trial oi ings 
at Taplow, between Rickmanſworth and Uxbridel wo 
thus: Nothing was ſown on one Part of th EP 
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Field, the other Part was ſown with Smith's Aſhe 
and a third with theſe Peat-aſhes: The Smith 
Coal-aſhes did Good, but the Peat-afhes exceede 
the Smith's as much as the Smith's exceeded tha 
Part which had no Dreſſing on it. 

Of burning, and making Peat into *ſhes near Lang 
ley. Here they do not burn Peat in the Manner oli 
a Clamp, or Brick-kiln, but only in Heaps of ol 
or two Hundred, or more Loads in a Heap; an 
this Work is carried on, almoſt all the Summer long 
in an open Meadow, juſt by where the Peat is dug 
It is dug, or ſcooped out, in narrow Pieces, neat 
two Feet long, in Shape like a Brick, and carrie 
directly to the Heap intended to be burnt 3 ww 4 
| | wit 
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Of PEAT and PAr-AsnESS. 115 
vith a few Faggots, a Heap is ſoon fer on Fire, - 


. 
r . 


at muſt be kept lined, or covered withour-ſide, 
iccording to Diſcretion, with more Peat, ſo. that 
he Fire muſt be neither ſuffocated, nor have too 
nuch Vent; for ſo prompt is Peat to take Fire, as 
being a ſpungy, fat Earth, that a great Heap need 
ot be long attended, and therefore one Man can 
manage the Fires of ſeveral at one and the ſame 
Time, by Reaſon they will gradually burn and cal- 
cine, almoſt of, themſelves, into a reddiſh, coarſe 
Snd, like heavy Aſhes: Accordingly ſome Heaps, 
that have been little regarded after taking Fire, have 
burnt little or, more, for two Months together. 
And why theſe Aſhes are of a reddiſh Colour, and 
more coarſe, than thoſe made from Peat burnt in 
Kitchen-grates, is, becauſe here the Fire is confined 
under Cover, and the Smoak very much prevented 
eraporating, which in Kitchen - grates have both 
greater Liberty of a more expeditious and free 
Conſumption, and therefore the Aſhes are burnt 
yhiter 3 for it is the Nature of Smoak to tincture all 
Things of a very brown, or reddiſh Colour, that 
na moderate Degree are confined to it; and black, 
they lie very near, and long by it. Then after 
Pat is burnt, and calcined into theſe Aſhes in the 
Meadow, ſome are laid under Cover, to be kept 
bom the Waſh of Rains; others are laid up in the 
open Meadow, in great, long Heaps like a Hog's 
Back, which, by their cloſe Lying, and Ridge 
Hape, will remain very ſecure from Damage all 
lie Winter, and in Fanuary, or February next, they 
me brought under Cover to be ſifted, and fold to 
be Farmers and Gardeners ; for, as they are burnt 
n large Heaps, there will be great Quantities of 
lard Bits and Pieces of burnt Earth, that muſt be 
iſt ſeparated, Likewiſe thoſe, that are made by 
eat burnt in Grates, muſt be alſo ſifted, for, the 
5 _— - 1 
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* finer the Aſhes are made, the ſupches hey bg - 

5 and do the more Good. 4 . l 8.1 an 3s 
O the ill Properties of Peat." It is certain, thy 

. iR theſe Aſhes, after Soving, are attended by J 

long” Succeſſion of dry Weather," they muſt net b 

expected to do ch Good che firſt Tear; 


ſometimes they will do more Harm va" 1 
aſſiſting dry, hot Weather, to ſcorch up the Corn bier 
or Graſs. But then this is no mere, a of 
Coal-ſoot will do, that we give one Shill ing fo 0B 


every ſingle Wincheſter Buſhel, delivered at Gadd: 
den, twenty-eight Miles from London , Bay, 1 : 
Showers fall in Time, then chelp 'proficable ! 
may be ſoon ſeen in Ferfection, Nt Nest alſe, pe ; 
ally when it is burnt in Grates, not thoroughlydi ed 
will yield an offenſive Smell to the Victuals that ar 
dreſſed by it, and to the Company that ſit by it 
Fire; becauſe this light, ſpungy, ſubterraiicoug 
black Earth being fulf of mofly Fibres, or Nootꝗ 
caſts out ſuch a-Brimftone-ſmelF, 0. makes it _ 3 
greeable to all within its Reach). 

O the great Advaniages, that ey are to Great 
Biithin, Ireland, and to our Plantations in Ameticd 
by theſe my Accounts of Peat-afhes. ' As Jam, to th 
beſt of my Knowledge, the firſt Kutßer chat 
publickly, amply; ind plai 'difcovered weiß 
Peat may be found, with its Mi ement of bum £1 
ing into Aſhes, and its invaluable LAs to Vegi 
tables and Animals, I have the Pleafure to hop 
that Thouſands of Acres will be foumd out, and « 
ployed to this Purpoſe : * Whereby many Teta 5 
who live at this Time, where hardly any other Mal 
nure, or Dreſfing, is to be had, than their Dung, ,0 T 
Fold, may, by theſe my. Deſcriptions, obtain full 
#lenty of Peat-aſhes, as will enable chem to mak . 
their poor Land rich; pay their Rents and Taz I 
pincually; ; their Eandlordsy and en in TI cl 
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joy fuch an Improvemęnt of their Graſs, Corn, 
:d wooded Eſtates, as to increaſe; their Fortunes 3. 
he Poor ſupplied with Bread, Fleſh, and Drink in 

he cheapeſt Manner; and, in. ſhort, that (Great 

Jritain, 1 reland, ; and Our P lantations in America, | 
may become the beſt. Granary, or Storehouſe, in 
the World, for ſupplying; not only ourſelyes, but 
preign Nations with Proviſions, to the Maltiply» 
ng of Trade, and to our immenſe Profit in general. 
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H E Natare and Management of Woad.- This 
Vegetable is fown of late in many. Places in 
February, or March, for the Dyer's' Uſe, to a 
conſiderable Profit; but the Undertaking is char- 
geable, becauſe of the Mill, and other Utenſils 
that muſt be had for euring the Woad. I ſaw 
this grow in Plenty, between Bath and Hriſtol. 
Half a Buſhel of naked Seed, or two or three: Bu- 
hels in the Hull, ſows an Acre. New, rich, 
bund, warm Land, juſt broke up, is beſt for this 
Purpoſe, that lies on ſome Declivity; for this Plant 
dans much Nouriſhment, to ſupport its often 
Cutting or Twiſting of its Head- leaves, which are 
road, and grow near the Ground and this Sort 
of Gathering may be performed four or five Times 
n one Summer, that muſt be immediately carried 
o the Mill ta be ground each Time; which, 
vien done, is, with its Juice, made into Balls, 
and dried on the Fleaks in the Air; thus each 
Crop, after Grinding, is kept ſeparate, till they 
e afterwards mixed according to Art, and ground 


aer again into a dry Powder, which muſt be 


ad, Malt like, on a Floor, and well watered, 
. be worked 
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worked and turned 
it putrefies, and ſtinks much, and, till by 


great Deal of Labour- and Time, it becomes of x 


bright, black Colour, and then it is fit for Sale; 


but the forward Crops are always, better than the 
latter, which generally make a Difference in their 


Price. Of itſelf, it ayes Woollen of an Olive Co 


Jour ; but the main Uſe of it is, to faſten in other 


Colours, and chiefly the grey, blue, and the dack 


Sorts. On new broken up Sward Ground, on on- 


ly one Plowing, this Seed may be harrowed in at 
the Spring-time, and then it will ſometimes lit 
three or four Years together, for this Woad ſo 
impoveriſhes Ground, that they do not ſow the 
ſame Seed in it again, for near twenty Years; 
but, the next Year after it is worn out, they give 
the Land ſome Winter Plowings, and common 
ſow it with Barley. The Seed- Stalks,will-grov 
two, or three Feet high, and, when Tipe, are cut 
with Reap-hooks, thraſhed out in the Barn and 
cleaned as other. Corn. Some that have let out 
their Sward Land for three Pounds a Tear an 
Acre, to be plowed up for ſowing  Woadsſeed, 
on it, forbear Letting out more, when; they 
* found how greatly this nn, n the 
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Soto and Pig feld for T e Silk ngs "Tr 
Six Pence. * this Month, 1740, the long 
dry Seaſon had ſo burnt up the Graſs, that 
there was little left for Cattle, even in the richer 


Vile by PE: Means many were forced 2 
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_ 2 FROCY «85 
ell their Swine off for very little Money. On 
the eighth Day of this Month, 1740, at Leighton- 
jzzard Market, there was a gelt Sow with ten of 
her Pigs ſold for twelve Shillings and Six Pence, 
2 Thing never known in the Memory of Man. 
And yet in the very next Winter and Spring they 
were as dear; for I verily believe, were the ſame 
sow and Pigs to be ſold in December follow- 
ing, they would have fetched three Pounds at 
leaſt: So great a Turn have Markets in a little 
. 1 „ 
Killing Hogs in ibis Month, At Froome in So- 
mer/et/hire, when J was there, on the third Day of 
this Month July, 1737, they were killing Hogs 
and burning them both for Pork and Bacon. 

They kill them in the Evening, and cut them 
out next Morning, when they put the Fleſh into 

2 Brine that will bear an Egg for two Hours. 
Then they take out the Hog and ſalt him. If 
for Bacon, they firſt rub four Ounces of Salt- 
petre all over, then ſalt him with common Salt, 

then let the Flitches lie flat for three or four 
Weeks in a Cellar, till they hang them up for 
Drying. But for Pork, they keep the Pieces in 

dalt after Brining, and ſell it as it is wanted. 
And in this Manner they proceed all the Summer 
long. 1 8 1 , 

Feeding Hogs in Clover. All this Month 1739, 

a Neighbour of mine drove his Hogs a Mile diſtant 
from his Houſe, every Day, into his Clover Field, 
under the conſtant. Care of a Boy, who, about 

twelve of the Clock, had them to a Pond that lay 
a pretty Way off the Field, as having no Water 
there, on which with a Supper of Waſh and Grains 
they throve and grew a-pace,  _ 1 
The Benefit of Poppy to Sows, None would 
covet the Growth of this Weed, for enjoying it 
| in 
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4 _ HORSES, 
in this Manner.z but, where it is a Gueſt;, it am- 
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derns the Owner to make the beſt of a had My. 
ket. Green Poppy, given to a Som that has Pips 
will invite her to eat it greedily, and then it wil 
breed a great Deal of Milk, and ſo it will when it 
zs in its red Flower as it is in this Month; and if, 
enough could be conveniently got, the Som would 
- almoſt bring up her Litter of Pigs with it, it is ſo 
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CHAP. xxl. 
Of WORSES. "+; 


D Emedies made Uſe of by Farmers, and others, 1» 
\ cure Horſes of Worms. This Malady is ſo 
- inherent to Horſes, that few eſcape being damaged 
by theſe Vermin. I have known a Horſe killed MW 
by them at three Years old, whoſe Body being o- 
pened, I think I ſaw near half a Peck of Botts, 
alive in it; fo that even Youth nor Age exempts WI 
not this Animal from being in Danger of his Life 
from Worms and Botts. Now as Mercurius Dul- W 
cis, crude Mercury or Quickſilver, and other Pre- 
parations of Mercury, are certainly the moſt effi- 
cacious Remedy in the World for deſtroying theſe Wl (f th 
Reptiles by their Mixture in Purges, Balls, or WI n 
otherways : Yet there is ſo much Danger in the 
(Adminiſtration of them by unſkilful Hands, that 
many chuſe to go farther about for the more 
Safety. Accordingly J ſhall, here and hereafter, 
publiſh what I, and other Farmers practice to ſup- 
ply the fame, and which will effectually anſwer 
this great End of preventing and deſtroying Worms 
and Botts, in the cheapeſt and ſafeſt Manner that 
is, vix. EE FRET 
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Of the Uſefuineſ? of the Spiky Role, &c. 221 

Firſt Reccipt. Mix a Quarter of a Pound of 
Honey with three Pints of Ale, and) give it a Horſe 
out of a Horn at Night; faſt him till next Morn- 
ing, and then cut green Box and Savin very ſmall 
yith Sciſſars, but moſt ofthe laſt, and mix and 
give it with ſome Corn; This will kill Worms | 
nd Botts, if now and then given; for the Drink 
boſens theſe Vermin in the Horſe's Belly, and then 
they will greedily eat the Leaves to their Deſtruc- 
ton, But do not miſtake one Vegetable and take 
mother in its Room, left it has the fatal Effect of 


Yew. RA pod SH 3 
Yew-tree Leaves kill a Horſe, This, even if it is 
wt ſmall and given to a Horſe, kills him, for it 
vill not digeſt Eo iis 
A. ſecond Receipt. . Take a Quart of Milk and 
ſyeeten it well, then put a Spoonful of the Juice 
of Savin into it, and the Worms will feed on it, 
ill they burſt, ———This, by a Suffolk Farmer, is 
fad to be beyond Antimony or mercurial Balls, I 
have ſeveral other Receipts to communicate, when 
[have more Room. - | 
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the Uſefuieſs of the great f. piky Roll and 
great Harrow. „„ 


F working the ſpiky Roll. When laſt and _ 
this Month are; very dry, it hinders feveral 
the Afternoon Farmers from making their firſt 
dürre, becauſe their Teams are not able in many 
Places to plow the Clays, hard Gravels, and other 

5 y Grounds. And thoſe Lands, that have been 
8 plowed, may perhaps remain in ſuch hard Clots 

2 kat it is very difficult to get them fine Time 
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en to ſow with Tumeps i in the prope = 
=_ 38 —5 4 of 22 5 excellent ſpiky 
Roll, whic in April, may 
known by the 2 of it, es dk 7 ow 
Land, and, with the Help of the great Hartoyl 
| after it, bring fuch Earth at once into a tolerable 
Filth, The Account of which Harrow take ; 
follows, viz. 
A Deſcription of the great Harrow and its Uk: 
It is W with eight Aſhen Beams, of four Ii 
ches and a half ſquare, and ſeven Feet long, wit! 


Iron Tines in Proportion, about half as long plow h 
as the common Sort, to ſtand at the am Fi may 1. 
| tance, To this two Horſes in ſome Places adi 0'e © 
faſtened a-breaft, and one before, or as many dd no! 
are neceſſary, for drawing this Harrow immedi norte © 

_ ately after the Roll; or, after the ſpiky Roll ha the De 
been over all the Ground, the ſame orſes may and m 
be fhut out to work this Harrow, that in ſuch de hot 
hard Soils will do prodigious Service, being to fon MY of the 
Land better than a ſorry Plowing, By tis ora C 
will have ſuch an Advantage as wil be neat in fa 15 not 
lue to a Dunging on a rough Ground, for it is pal 800d © 
Contradiction, that, when Earth is made fine and in the- 
looſe, it is brought into a Condition of receiving Nins! 
and lodging the nitrous Dews, which an unculti © mad 
vated Earth cannot enjoy, as may be -plainly Grounc 
ceived by pouring Water on one and the 2 turned 
And it is for this very Reaſon that ſome Farmers lad, ſa 
by timely plowing their Ground, get better Crop filmen 
with one Dreſſing, than others with two. Nay, bur he 
have known a better Crop got off ſuch well-ployec ndeed, 
Ground with no Dreſſing, than a next Neighbour' enjoy t 
fame Soil returned, that had been badly ploned| bull enth. 
well dreſſed. the M. 
The Chara#er of a bad- . Huſbandman. Thougf A 

Out 


he 18 ſenſible that often ds is 4 Benefit to the 
| Ground 


/ 


 greaf ſpikey Rall ond great Harrow. 12g 
Ground, eſpecially if it be a ſtiff Land for ſowing 
it with Grain, yet he does not conſider that the 
Deus get down the fine looſe Earth lower than the 
Roots of the Corn, that again is turned up by the 
next Plowing, fo that, by thus expoſing the ſeve- 
al Parts of the Mould from Time to Time to the 
Dews, there may be collected ſuch a Fund of Sul- 
ohur and Nitre in the Pores and Orifices of the 
hollow made Earth, as will nouriſh the ſucceeding 
Crop to great Profit. I fay, if he well weighed 
the Importance of this Management, he would 
low his Ground betimes in little Furrows, that it 
may lie the longer in a fine hollow Body, to get 
more of this rich fertile Dreſſing, than thoſe who 
d not make Uſe of their valuable Seaſons, and 
more eſpecially in the laſt, and this Month, becauſe 
the Dews may be teceived in the greateſt Plenty; 
and more ſtil? if the Weather (as commonly it is) 
be hot and dry, for then the Sun draws much out 
of the Earth, and in the Night it falls again in 
great Quantities, However the bad Huſbandman 
s not without his Chance, for it is ſaid he has a 
good Crop once in ſeven Years, as it happened 
in the wet Summer, 1735, when the continued 
Rains ſo favoured his poor rough tilthed Lands, 
2 made his Grain grow a juſt Pace; when the 
Ground, that was well manured and plowed, re- 
turned rank Crops, that were early beat down and 
lid, ſo that the Kernel received but half Nou- 
nſhment, and at Harveſt not half a full Crop. 
But he muſt be a moſt imprudent Huſbandman, 
ndeed, that will be a bad one for fix Years, to 
enjoy the uncertain Fruits of a good one the Se- 
renth, However, if ſuch a one ſhould be under 
the Misfortune of a rough Tilth at this Time 
of the Year, the great Harrow either with, or 
Fithout the ſpiky Roll, may do him confider- 
| | R 2 able 
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1 Of brewing MarrLieyons)4ws, 
able Service. ' This great Advantage may 8 wn 


ally ſeen in the low rounds -of 71 

3 8 their Farmers fans miſs a Year: we 
uſing the great Harrow, that is drawn ſometimes 
: by fix or eight Horſes, to harrow down their three 
for tearing out 


and four- bout clotty Lands, and 
their grand Enemy the Twitch: or  Couch-Graf, 


which they afterwards lay in Heaps, i woe crc 


| burn 1 in the ſame Field, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


o N Merr.-Licvons, Ao Haro 


Men. Rs 


O UR Way of late Vets: in 1 155 


inſtead of brewing only one Sort of Malt- 


Liquor for our Harveſt-Men a Month or two 


before the Time we want it: To brew a ſtrong 


Beer in March, and an Ale in June, or at furtheſt 


the very Beginning of this Month; and if the 
Beer is rightly brewed, the Virtue of the Hops 
will be duly meliorated and incorporated with 
it, by which our Men find a conſiderable Advan- 
tage ; for thus the Drink will be improved in 
Strength, Taſte, and Clearneſs, give the greater 
Pleaſure to the Harveſt People by invigorating, 
and cheriſhing their Hearts, become more whole 
ſome, cauſe them to work chearfully, and quench 
their Drought much better, than if it was all a 
mild Ale; ſo that the Farmer ſtands the Chance 


of having more Work done with the greater Ex- 


pedition, than when they can have no other, but 


à poor weak Drink, that has been oftentimes the 


very Occaſion that many have fallen ſick in a Timo 
vhen they are moſt wanted. The Ale is alſo 


very 
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Of Miſcellaneous Matters in Huſbund.y. 143 
very neceſſary to temper the Beer by a proper Mix- 
ture of both, according to the Palate of the Drink: 
ers; for by having a ſtrong ſtaliſh Beer, anda 
mild Ale, the Farmer is Maſter of a Variety, and 
better enabled to pleaſe a Sort of Men, that com- 
monly will do more for à Pot of good Drink in 
Time, than double its Value in Money; but here 
is Room for an Objection or two : That, if Ale 
is brewed in June or Fuly, it is hazardous brew= 
ing it ſo, as to obtain a ſound pleaſant Drink, 
becauſe of the (exceſſive Heat of Weather and 
the Corruption of Water, To this I anſwer, 
That, if a Perſon underſtood the Way of Brew- 
ing as he ough# to do, he has no Reaſon to fear 
any of this, for there are Ways to prevent all 
Damage on theſe Accounts: I ſhall add no more 
here, but refer my Reader to à Book intituled, 
A Supplement to the three Parts of the London and 
Country Brewer, wherein are ſhewn ' ſeveral Me- 
thods of brewing Beers and Ales in all Seaſons of 
the Year, and for reliſhing, fining, and preſerving: 


the fame. | ; 
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\Herries, In this Month, Cherries are for the 
moſt Part in their greateſt Perfection of 
Ripeneſs ; particularly, the beſt black Sort, of all 
others, rightly named the Crown-Cherry, corrupt- 
ly Kerroons, or Belcher*s Black, being a Cherry, 
that exceeds all others of this Colour, for its hard 
Fleſh, pleaſant Taſte, large. Body, and plentiful 
bearing on Standard-Trees, if planted in a * 
Fe Wh, al. 


have former! fourd it, to my great Prejudice. in 
zur Parts of Hertfordſhire, if the Crop is tolerable 
good, we give Four-pence for every dozen Weight, 
4 in Kent, they gather, by the Sieve, their Re- 
þjþ red Cherries, off Trees that generally are ag | 
jincle again as our common wild Cherry- Trees, 
Now take Care to be up by Break of Nr. and 
hte at Night, or elſe the nin Crow, Rook, NM. | 
ſye, Jack-Daw, and even the ſmaller Birds, wil : 
hack our ripe Cherries, and make ſuch Havock 
that, if let alone, would ruin Hundreds of pt 
Crops. The Wind-frapping Engine, or the pre- 
pared Feathers, will now do great Service, if fix- 
d in ſome of theſe Trees, This is a principal 
Month for budding Cherry-trees, the Operation i is 
beſt performed in the Evening. T ſhould here give 
a very particular Account of the Manner of bud- 
ding them, as I and my Boys do it; but I have 
not Room for this, nor other Matters relating to 
Cherries, in this Monthly Book. | 
Garden, or Broad- —4 and Peaſe, &c. The ſe 
u they are ſowed, or ſet, by many Farmers, be- 
hls. myſelf, come under the Cognizance of my 
Pen, Now the Benefit of ſetting the Windſor, or 
Broad-beans, at ſeveral Times, may be enjoyed with 
Pleaſure and Profit, by their Owners being Maſ- 
ters of young, Beans, when thoſe, that were ſet all 
t once, are not; and ſometimes a latter Crop 
fetches as much Money as an early one. But how / 
ſuperior ſweet and excellent thoſe Beans are, that 
were ſet in Virgin, or new broken-up Sward, or 
other Ground, few know, beſides thoſe that en- 
joy their delicious Eating.. Indeed, the ſandy, 
chalky, and ſuch dry Soils produce the neareſt 
teſt to this; but Nothing comes up to Virgin 
Mould; therefore, to keep ſuch Earth near its 
rſline State as long as poſſible, for this and other 


eil nary green Ware, forbear . it with 
coarſe 
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this happens to ſucceed, the Stalks muſt be geren 
great Runc 


one or two Plowings, harrowed in, to 1 A 


Now water your Rows of latter ſown Feaſe and ; 
Beans, to bring them on the ſooner to a Riptnch H 
and Largeneſe, in Caſe they are under a dry Seaſon; ub 
ſome will do it by a Dutch Squirt, others by a Bar- * 
rel in a Wheel-Barrow, that has an Arm of Tu Þ 1 
fixed in, with a Roſe- head, that the Water may ry 
run on their Roots, as it is drove between the Mt be. 
Rows of drilled Beans or Peaſe for by this the br Fl 
Hot. Spur nine-week Pea will be very much for- E 
warded, eſpecially if they had the Aſſiſtance of Ml: oy 
Peat-aſhes, Oil-cake Powder, or other Dreſlings, ing, 2 
laid to them at Setting or Sowing-time, In this * 
Month, the pernicious Hail, or Hell-weed, that! n! 
here in particular take Notice of, for the capital Far 
Miſchief it is the ſole Cauſe oftentimes of, in 4 
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Of Miſcellaneous Matters in Husbrandry. 129 
wounding the Bean- ſtalks, to the Deſtruction of 
Thouſands of Acres; but moſt of all to thoſe ſown 
1 the random Way as moſt are in Ayleſbury Vale, 
1nd many others; and as it runs along Bean- Crops, 
hr above forty Poles together, in the Manner of a 
Bind or Claſper, I ſhall here give an Account of its 
upriſing Effects. — A Perſon took a Piece of its 
find, or Twiſt, out from among the Horfe beans, 
that grew in the common Fields, and put the fame 
mong ſome of his broad Beans as they grew in his 
Garden ; and it was not long before it ſo united it- 
elf to them, as to take a Running from Bean-: ſtalk 
to Bean- ſtalk, as it had done before in the Place, it 
was taken from. This Trial was performed behind 
the Nag s- head Inn in Tvinghoe, Bucks. — This and 
the like Misfortunes by Weeds, Sc. have brought 
on and encouraged the new Way of Drilling Horſe- 
trans, in common Fields, and Houghing them af- 
terwards, But if they are not houghed, they are 
much better done ſo, than in the old promiſ- 


wous Way, becauſe the Sheep have free Acceſs to 
ed, range, and break the Threads of this Hale- 
weed, 8 | 32 | | 
Har. If your Flax is ripe in this Month, you 
ma know it, by the Pod and Seed, or when it 


boks of a mature yellowiſh Colour, and the Pods 
er Boles are ready to crack. and open, for then the 
Ked will be hardiſh, and of a light-brown Colour; 
but be ſure not to pull this, 'till its Seed is full ripe, 
or Flax, in particular, will ſuffer greatly by it, 
ren to the Loſs of above half the Flax Crop; for 
tis ſaid to be then ſo weak, as to break in Dreſ- 
ing, and a great Deal of it become Tow, by 
Fich he loſes much of his Quantity of good Flax. 
Now then fall to Work, and let every Man with 
both Hands pull a Parcel up at a Time, which is 

b be tenderly laid on the Ground, with the Seed- 


leads towards the South; and fo another Parcel 
$ . laid 


130 / Manures and Dreſſings of 7 # N. 
laid long- ways on that, and more; till a 1 V Pa 
cel is raiſed as thick as a good Whear:theaf dür 
1o. declining a Manner, that the Seed: heads of | 
Parcel may lie a little ſhorter than the laſt. ay 
_ - Sun's Rays to have the freer Acceſs töthem, The | 
if the Weather is wettiſh ; but if fair, "hen 7 
Handfuls need only be laid and turged. on d. 
Ground now and then, for Drying, about a Fur: 
night; otherways, it may take up three Weeks „ 
more. When all is dried enough, and thorough 


bd 
a3 red uce " 
by 
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made, it is to be tied up in Bundles. and cars: t. 
Others ſay, it is enough 10 pluck it, 9 "Lim 
in Handfuls, to be ſet in an almoſt upright Poſture Surry 
for ſome of the Handfuls to ſtand one againſt ano 8 
| ther, to be dried, till all is duly made for carryine e ® Br 
into the Barn, Of Hemp in next Month: Bored where, 
Mi 1 og 2 that I could publiſh in this 1 il 
Month, if I had Encoura a" rs £45 enn Bro 
Books. i e e ne o 
. for ſev 
—̃ —— they l 
; 3 it is tl 
PA C HAP. XXV, tat i 
Of Manures and Dreſſings of Turf, P peeds — 
Mud, Road-dirt, and other Sullidge, Line, = 
Soot, old Thatch, Wood, Pot, and Coal-aſhes, WT Grin. 
Suds, Oil-cake Powder, and Dung. they 1 
Urf and Weeds, &c. If you have not done it in w_ 
May and June (which is the beſt Time for this Its 
Work) do it the Beginning of this Month. If youll 5, 
have an Opportunity before Harveſt begins, cut or aged 
dig, fork or ſhovel up Graſs-turf, that grows near r 
Hedges, or elſcwhere; or where you have ſtocked 4 
up any Brow of Underwood : I fay, mix foch Mil 45} 
Turf with Lime, and it will burn up all Graß, ma 
Sedge, and fmall Roots, and Weeds, and thus * ty 


Of Manures and Dreſſings of Turf, eg. 11 
reduce all tough, ſour Turf, and clotty Earth, in: 
oa Finenets: and+ Sweetneſs, againſt Wheat- ſeaſon 
n OHober next, provided you can give the Heap 
ne or two Turpings in that Time. In the ſame 
Manner all Sullidge, and Mud of Highways, Ponds, 
nd Ditches, ſhould be ſerved, either by mixing 
with Lime, or ſmall Chalk alone, or with Lime 
nd Dung together; or with Marle, Maum, 
Ore, or Sea- weed, Fern, Nettles, Sea ſand, or 
uber proper Ingredients, to. make a fertile Com- 
tt. 

. In ſome Parts of Es, + as well as in 
Nry, Kent, and many other Places, they give two 
of three Plowings to an Oat- ſtubble, and then lay 
one Buſhel of Lime on every Rod of Ground, 
where, after a very few Days, it commonly flakes ; 
then they plough ſhallow, and harrow in Wheat 
n Broad-Lands; and thus they ſay, that, with a 
ile other Dreſſing afterwards, Lime mends Land 
for ſeven Years, - In ſome Parts of Sarry, when 
they lay a Buſhel of Lime in a Heap i in the Field, 
tis their Way to throw a little Mould over it, 
that it may the more gradually and leiſurely 
laken, and by this Means, it will ſwell to a great 
Degree; then they ſpread it over the Land with 
a Shovel, and plow and fow Rye, Wheat, or other 
Grin, About Godliman, or Gadalmin in Surry, 
they lime their ſandy Loams for Turneps, Rye, 
barley, Wheat, Peaſe, French Wheat, Se. — 
kt it lie ſometimes in a great Heap, near a Month 
n their Fields, before they throw it about, and 
plow it in. Ochers lay a Cart-load in one Heap, 
ar very many in one Heap, to lie a Time, and 
lake by the Weather. A ſmall Rain ſhuts it, but 
a great "Rain Oakes it. Then, from a great Heap, 
they load it in little low Carts, and with a Shovel, 
Man throws it over the Land, which they im- 
nediately plow or harrow in once in a Place, to 
Y 2 — * 


132 Of Manures ond Dre/ings of Turf). kr. Ml 0 
keep the Wind from blowing it awuy. This fon oe 


| do for altogether; others for the preſent 3 till ut, a L- 
| plow once more, and harrow in. Rye, Wheat 10 n 
Turnep-ſeed, Sc. for if ſuch Manure of Lime i Hoof 
neglected being thrown over Ground, either in this inge. 
or next Month, or in September at fartheſt, and i 0ns or 
be done ſo late as in Oftober, and the Ground:ty ig th 
wet, it is very apt to burn the Horſes Hoofs, Oui : con! 
the thirteenth of June, I ſaw Lime lie over a Field Alſo 
in 84rry, in one or two Buſhel Heaps, about a Po bre 
aſunder, to be ſlaked, and ſpread,” and plowed in of the 
for harrowing. Turnep-ſeed, Here, they y ©" * 
Lime will do no Good to low, ſptingy, Riff Land MN Work 
becauſe, as Lime is of a cold Nature after the to an 
Fire is out of it, it will help to chill the Grain, i bme, 
its mixing with ſuch moiſt Ground: Therefore i Wl ings 
does moſt Good in fandy, or dry Loams. Here il | an 
a Farmer told me, he once knew powdered le li 
Lime ſown by the Hand out of a Seedcor, ovei brug 
_ Wheat; but that this Way was -not practiſed in near | 
theſe Parts. A Quaker, that keeps a Lime- xi ler, 
in Buckinghamſhire, tells me, that Stone-lime Jain wich 
in a large Heap, under Cover, to ſlaken by Time or 
is ſtronger than that quenched all at om by Was or nc 
ter. = only a 
Mot, &c. In my laft Month, I bars e wrote on this EE 
Article, but ſhall here farther enlarge on the fame er t 
If the Harveſt is backward, thoſe Farmers who an 
live within thirty Miles of London; and - whoſe WW © hea 
Land is proper for it, perhaps may have Time to fuffer 
ſend their Teams thither (as many do from our 0/4 
Parts) for this noble Manure, which. for many o be 
Fears has been uſed more in Hertfordſhire, than in natur: 
any other County beſides. And that it may come feld 
the cheaper Home, we commonly carry up ech 
Corn, Wood, Flour, or Timber, and fetch, in - lay it 
Return, Soot in Sacks, or looſe, ma Cart or um, 


Waggon, which now is wo for Six-pence a 
Os Buſhel, : 
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71 n London for Nine pence, And in this Manner, 
dea jou may bring down 'Codl-aſhes, Ox or Cow's 
Hoofs, Hog's or Ox's Hair, Trotters, Horn- ſha- 


as,, Glovers-ſhavings, Coney-clippings, Pidge- 
dens or Rabbits Dung, againſt the Time of want- 
1 ing them. By which Piece of timely Huſbandry, 
j conſiderable Sum may be ſaved in a large Farm. 
ie Alſo by buying theſe, at this Time of Year, you 
e ve the more Choice, and the greater Aſſurance 
in el their Goodneſs and Meaſure; a Matter of Con- 
em to thoſe who would go the neareſt Way to 
Work in Farming. But here I repeat my Anſwer 
the to an Objection that may be ignorantly made by 
va ome, who ſay, that, by long lying, theſe Dref- 
« (8 ings will waſte and looſe their Vertue. As to Soot, 
re, | am ſure it is a falſe Notion ; for though it may 


ede cloſer together by Time, than when it is 
bought Home, yet there will be quite, or very 

near the ſame Quantity afterwards, if kept in Or- 
der. Witneſs the great Heaps of this Manure 
vhich lie in Fields from Fane and Fuly, to Februa- 
or March, when they ſow it over their Wheat, 
or new-ſown Barley, and yet is ſurrounded with 
only a few Hurdles, and a little Straw at Bottom, 
al that Time; for Rain has little or no Power o- 
rer this ſmoaky, oily, ſulphureous Body; nor 
an Wind much. annoy it, becauſe of its lying in 
a heavy, large Heap, that lodges it too cloſe to 
ffer this Way. Ft, | 

Od Thatch. This Sort of Dreſſing is now found 
to be of good Service, when put over Sward, or 
natural Graſs-land. In Billingter large common- 
feld Meadow, lying near Leighton in Bedford/hire, 
ke that has ſaved his old Thatch, will be ſure to 
ay it on that Part of the Ground belonging to 
him, as ſoon as his Graſs is mown off, and expect 
it to do him great Service, by ſhading the Rovts, 
- and 
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and preventing Cows, Horſes, and Sheen „ biting 


down the After-meath, or 'Grafs; too "near the 


Roots, which, when the latter Sort in particul; 
do, it commonly affects next Year's Crop, to thi 
great Leſſening of it: Whereas, when they lay on 


of a conſiderable Crop the ſucceeding Seaſon, for, 


by this Means, they have mowed nine Loads off 
four Acres, at one Mowing- time, in this open 
common Field. To this Account, I add, that 
Thatch very much hollows the Ground by its Co- 
ver, and by the Worms pulling it in; and thus it 
lets the Dews and Rains have the freer Acceſs to 
the Roots of the Graſs, to its great Improve- 

mane. 505 0 ˙*—³ð 
N pod. aſbes, Pot- aſbes, and Coal. aſpes. Where, 
Peat-aſhes, Soot, old Thatch, Sc. can't be had, 


and Wood, Pot, or Coal-aſhes can; then it is 


good Management to ſow theſe, as. ſoon as ever the 
firſt Crop of Graſs is mown off, for the latter Rains 


to waſh them into the Ground, and cauſe a ſecond 


Mowing, or a plentiful feeding After-meath, This 


is of ſo much the greater Conſequence, as the. Aſhes 
receive the Winter Rains and Snows, to wash 


them down to the Roots of the Graſs, and kill 
Worms, Grubs, Slugs, Dars, and Caterpillars, 
and fertiliſe the Earth, for the Production of 2 
large Crop the following Vear. It was about the 
Beginning of this Month, 1740, that I got in ſome 
Clover-hay I let ſtand rather too long before | 
mowed it, becauſe I could not, for a 'patticular 
Reaſon, come at it ſooner. Now the Reafon why 
I take Notice of this is, to publiſh the great he. 
nefit of even: Wood-aſhes (which are the worlt of 


the three) well watered with: Piſs out of Chamber- | 


pots; which I cauſed every Morning to be done, 
and at laſt ſowed them over Clover, that. produced 


a very great Crop, though 4 dry Summer . | 
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o/ Manires and Dreſengs of Turf, cc. 135 
ting ed, and yet ſowed them out of a Seed-Cot by the 
hand Broad-caſt, as thin as poſſible. At Long- 


ual len in Bucks, is a Pot-aſh Kiln, where they 
the wake Aſhes from Bean- ſtraw for the moſt Part, 
on aa ſell a Vat of them, which contains thirty-two 
Tal ge Buſhel Sacks, which dreſſes one Acre for four- 
for den Shillings, to be ſhovelled out of a Cart or 
o waggon, and throwed over Graſs-ground in this 
peng Month, or at any Time, till Candlemas; and after 
hat they are ſo throwed over with a Shovel, they ſcrub 
em about with a Broom. One hundred and fix- * 
ee Buſhels of Wood-aſhes are equal, for this Pur- 
(0 poſe, to half the Quantity of Coal- aſhes; and ei- 
der of theſe two laſt Quantities is but ſufficient to 
dreſs one Acre well of Graſs-ground. | 
re, Suds, and their Uſe, and Reaſon thereof, Aſhes 
d, better than Soot, and why. The Uſe of Soot, and 
15 Manner of Vegetation. Soap- Aſhes. According to 
= . Houghton. — The Suds (ſays he) made with 
op, are of excellent Uſe for the Huſbandman 
d nd Gardener, and are often applied to the Roots | 
cer Vines, Fruit-trees, and ſeveral other Vegetables. 
"WY 4 very good Friend of mine, that lived at Jſing- . 


im, uſed to waſh his Hands and Face with Water 
and Soap daily in his Garden, and upon ſome of 
bis near Plants he ſprinkled his Suds, which made 


. them viſibly thrive, much more than their Neigh- 
4 bours. And the Reaſon for this may be plain 
i cougb, for ſome of the fine Salt of the Pot-aſh, 
u which the Soap is made, may be imbibed into 
the Plant; for it is certain it was taken out of 
g Pants, and likewiſe, that the Particles of Lime, 
t may be there, are great Recipients of the aerial 
te, as I have ſeveral Times before ſhewn, and 


nuſt always ſpeak of, when it comes in my Way, 
8 a Matter of great Importance. It is for the 
ame Reaſon, that the Burning of Stubble, or other 
Vegetables, fructify Land; and for my Part, I 

am 


che Aſhes we commonly know will emit Salt; and 


|  Salt-petre is extracted, will be impregnated wit 
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the Earth of them, after it will make no more Lye 
will imbibe a new Matter: As Earth, from whened 


Salt petre again in a few Years ; but Soot, though 
the Water, when heated upon by the Sun, 
poſſibly draw from thence ſome Oil, as we fee 
hot Water does from Coffee ſo prepared, yet 1 
cannot learn that fixed Salt can be ſo extracted 
from Soot, till there can be a higher Calcination 
nor then, but in a ſmall Quantity; and the fixed 
Salt draws Nitre moſt ; and the Spirie of Soot ia 
drawn from a Retort filled with it, and placed i 
an open Fire, by which Means the Soot is fart 
calcined, and muft leave its Salt behind, till «x 
tracted by a watery Menſtruum, and then will the 
Salt draw the Nitre of the Air. I do not by this 
mean, that Soot has no Vertue, for, by its Bum- 
ing, it is more porous than Wood, and fo imbibesif 
more; but when the Oil, by the Heat of the Sun, 
or actual Fire, is extracted, it is more porous ſtill, 
and will attract ſtronger than before: And, as Ii 
have already hinted, I believe that this Aſhes, ori 
its Parts, of Salt, Lime, or Earth, made dry by thei 
Sun, do draw into their Pores, the Nitre of the 
Air, which is again waſhed from ' thence by thei 
Dews and Rain, and carried to the Root of thei 
Plants, where they, with other Moiſture, aeg; 
| ſucked in, and from thence, riſe to the Top, by 
Reaſon of the Sun's making, as it were, an Emp- 
tineſs, after the Manner as Water riſes in a Pump, 
and the fineſt Parts, by the Preſſure: of the Ait, 
are driven through the Pipes, till all evaporate 10488 
dead ſtanding Plant, and then by new Fermenta-W 
tions it rots, and the thinneſt is driven again, till 
the whole is brought to its firſt Principles; where-W 
by, after the ſame Manner, it helps to _ ; 


Tha Planes: 5 By Coolideration 8 3 is Ny b 
fad, may: 'be:caftly apprehendediche Reaſon why 
$oap-aſhes are ſo much coveted by. the Huſband: 
men, and 1 ＋ the beſt bulky Manures 
fot are know are greedy-for it, and 
it with ak, n Earth, or all, 
— a great Part of their Land may have ſome. 
And for a Proof of the Vertue of 804 p- ſuds; let a 
Cabbage · plant he tranſplanted. into a poor, hollow 
Earth, — watered now and then with Soap. ſuds, 
it will make it grow faſter and larger, than one 

ted with the richeſt Dung. But for ſmall 

erbs, it muſt be mixed with Water; elſe it will 
prove too ſtrong for them: But always ſave them, 
for they are hear as good as Piſs, to throw on all 
Aſhes, Dung, and r 8 on l W 
Graſs: grout: cr wth TEE 1 


4 Letter from a ; Gentleman 7 in | Cheſhird,” A 
Houghton, concerning. Marle, 1 


IIR, being returned nd Journey, 1 met 
with yours lying ready for me, and (as my 
vorthy Friend Mr. Collins informs you) I am very 
viling to promote any ingenious Project for the 
public Good; but, beſides what arifeth from my 
om Inſuffciency (having little Skill in Agri- 
culture, and leſs in Trade) I labour under great 
WW Diſcouragement, in Reference to that little which 
low, from the conceited, ſurly Humours of 
People, that will not be beaten out of their old 
Roads, by the moſt powerful Diſcourſes, bottom 
el upon Reaſon, and backed by the Experience 
of wiſe and faithful Perſons. To what elſe can it 
be aſcribed, that the ſpeaking Trumpet (ſo nota- 
th fitted for the Uſe of Criers in great Courts, 
nl Proclaimers of Things to tumultuous Mat- 
lets) ſhould find little my Entertainment, than 

to 


\ 


1 Dreſings of Tabf, N 
to be ridiculed in Plays? Or, to come 
Matter, what elſe can be the Reaſon why the 
- Advantages: got by our Neighbs gn 

Pire and Warwickſhire, by ſowing l 

A carce prevail with any 5. us in n 
- Neighbours in Lancaſbire, to ſow a Handful 

en the very ſame Sort of Land® Not then 
ue by Marling Land in Lancafbire-and (| 
Hire, tempt our Neighbours of the: other:Cou 
= before mentioned, to make a little gen 
that great natural Improver Marle, thoogh 
"fone. Places, there is ſtrong Probability 10 f 
it, 1 am ſure, a 3 Ve 
r for it? When your obliging Token of Þ 
7 a. already printed, comes to my Hands, I . 
better tell whether a Deſeription of this grand Hi 
dandry of Marling may do you any Serwiet 
the 3 J. ſhall give you a ſmall Touch 
ths fore of Hiukandry:: And e 


theſe five Things. o be ſpoken of I F, I 


Sorts of Land to be hereby improved. Second 

The Profitableneſs' thereof. Thirdly; The ſtee | 
Sorts of Marle, with their different Govdnek Wi ordina! 
Kind and Degree. Foxrthly, The Method u vt the 
in ſetting the Marle upon the Ground. "Fifi Ing anc 
The Manner of ordering the Ground-afterwargi Marle- 
I ſhall only fay a little of the firſt and ſecond ity th: 
this Time, and, at better Leiſure, fend Howin 
Thoughts, after Advice with our "greateſt 
bands, about the other three. For the firſt pon 

beſides Meadow-land, which is either ſo good: 

rich, that it needs hot, or fo. within the Dang 

of Hurt by Water, at high Water-zime; that't 1 þ prec 
not worth the Coſt to be improved, and Wor fas Pu 
Jand, which is thought to be exceeding; gy! | Acqua 
this Purpoſe, having long reſted; moſt of ol (provi 
Land, poſſeſſed by us here. in Cheſhire, = 
ranked der three Heads, tough 8 


ir capable of three SubdiMions, viz. Sandy-land, 
Moſſy-land, and Clay-land. The firſt is account: 
x che beſt for Marling,..the ſecond pretty good, , 
Hie that marles Sand may buy Land; 
But he that mares Clays flings all away. _ 


But theſe general Rules are not ſo univerſally true, 
s to hold without, Exceptions; for though the 
owner Sort of Sandy-land, whether plain, or 
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of pl nix:d with Pebbles, Slates, or Gravel, or whe- 
1er it naturally produces Gorſe, Re or 
0.8 cone of theſe, but a ſhort Sort of hard Graſs, is often 


fund very profitable, being thick ſet with a ſtrong 
fort of Marle. The grey Sand is of a far poorer 
Sort, and not near ſo promiſing, upon the like Coſts 
of Huſbandry ; yea, far inferior to ſome of the 
noſſy Sort: For that Kind of black Land, if it be 
im and unctuous, will bring very good Profit, 
odinarily, much better than the greyiſh Sandy, 
but the ſofter is ſo troubleſome, both in the Marl- 
hg and Plowing, and withal ſo chargeable, if the 
Marle-pit be far diſtant, becauſe of the vaſt Quan- 


— — — 


8 
1 


aa ity that it requireth to make it any whit firm for 
1 Flowing ; and fo apt to bury the beſt Part of it in 
HO few Years, by giving Way to its ſinking down- 
bell yards, that I dare not aſſure my Country Friend 
e ſhall ſuffer no Loſs by ſuch. Kind of Huſban- 
no ©. And for the laſt Sort of Land, wherein Clay 


5 predominant, - though it is generally bad for 
{as Purpoſe, Experience hath taught ſome of my 
Acquaintance, in theſe two Counties, that Marle 
provided jt be not too much in Quantity, or too 
tough or binding for Quality) will alter the Nature 
df it, and make it much apter to bear Corn; but 
PFF 


ng to theſe old bald _ 
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As to the Profit, I dare not tell Strangers why 
my Neighbours know to be true, it hath” ſong 
times been ſo extraordinary, eſpecially when tig 
Sand- land, duly ſet with a ſuitable Sort of Marle 

| hath the Help of dropping Years, while it is in it 

2M full Vigour. For wet Summers, which cauſ: ; 
general Dearth, load this Sort of Land with-an in 
credible Sparer: which conſidered (together vit 

. the great Price that it will then reach) it mul 
needs fill the Ownerts Purſe plentifully ;' and, fo 

all that, be a great Mercy to the Country, whic 
could not otherways be well ſupplied. I ſhalh 


reſent, only ſay in general, that if the Land aid 
Marle be both good, and duly ſuĩted to one unt 
ther, both for Kind and Meaſure, good Huſband 
ſay the Charge can hardly be too much, And 
know ſomewhat, by my own Experience, having 
no Cauſe to complain of fome Ground that col 
me very dear, becauſe of the Remoteneſs of the 
Marle, rhe Profit anſwering all with very good 
Advantage. And I could name diverſe of my 
Acquaintance, that have advanced themſelves in 
the World very copſiderably this Way; and others 
that, by this Means, have ſupported themſelves 
and Families from Ruir,' whoſe Eſtates would 0 
therwiſe have been ſunk by their Prodigality; in- 
ſomuch that ] wonder that the Gentlemen of Staf- 
fordjbire, of our intimate Acquaintance, that have 
ſo much Land fit, of my own Knowledge, for 
this Purpoſe, ſhould ſo far neglect their own Ad- 
vantage, as not to ſend for fkilful Searchers 'for 
Marle out of our Country, which, if ſucceeding, 
would be imcomparably above their Liming for 
Durableneſs, and, perhaps, in ſome Places, far 
lcis coſtly. I am confidees, f faw Marle there, 
at a Brook-ſide, and little doubt, but, Yon 
PW 
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n One thouſand WE w/e 
makes ten Quarters of Meal, which will manure 
bur Acres of Land; well, ſor twenty Shillings an 
ke; for this Number of Cakes — four Pounda 
t the Qil-mills near Cambridge City; and ſo 
iStreſs is laid on this Dreſſing, that at amin 
Iſe, upon the Borders of that County, 9 — a 

fumer, who erected a Mill on Purpoſe to (grind 
beſe Cakes, whoſe Powder he uſed. ialtend of 
line, for Wheat, Turneps, Barley, and other 
Tegetables, and will be ſerviceable in a great De- 
gee to the next Year's Crop of Leni. grain, either 
towed in with Wheat-ſeed,- -or ſown on the Top, 
that, or Barley, Peaſe, Clover, Rupes, c.“ 
tis a very fertile Manure for rather more than two 
Tears, Sond allow-that this Meal or Powder will: 
nt waſh away ſo ſoon as . 1 NMalt- 
wt, and ſuch like. 

Dungs. In the dry — 2740, in our chu. 
rn Country of Herifordſbire, it was common to 
ur Practice to carry} our rotten Dung out, and 

j it on our arable Land, to be plowed in againſt 
Wheat-ſeaſon, and this in ſeveral Sorts of Manners. 

One of theſe I ſhall here obſerve, viz. As our 
le-loams on a Clay Bottom were in laſt Month 

red for the firſt Time into, ſharp Bouts, early in 


li Month, we raw | our rotten Dung 1 8 the 
| 5 _ 


" 5s 5 ce 
, Field, and y i ie ie Hagge, ech Pale afunde 
dne Cart- load making nine Heaps, all about 
Then with Forks or Shovels we ſpread it over th 
Sround, and by this Sort of Plowing, moſt o 
the Dung falls between the deep Bouts, whi 
is according to our Deſire, becauſe, on our ſecond 
Bouting or Plowing in this Dung as ſoon 2 it i 
laid on, all or moſt of it is deeply covered, anc 
thus made to mix with the Earth againſt Wheat 
ſowing Time, and well ſecured in the Interim 
from Droughts. Then in September or Offober we 
harrow down all the Bouts croſs-ways; plain 
which further mixes the Dung with the Earth 
And now it is ready to be plowed the laſt Time 
and ſowed with Wheat. Hence J am to obſerve 
the Benefit belonging to this Practice of plowing i 
our Dung betimes: And this is done, becauſe i 
revents the Seeds of Weeds that may be among 
boch Dung from growing, for, if any ſhould 
ſprout, they will be ſo diſturbed by the next Few | 
ing and Harrowing, as to be ſpoiled : Whereas 
when Dung is laid on juſt at Sowing-time, and 
then directly plowed in, if there be any Seeds of 
Weeds capable of Vegetation, they will hes have 
Tull Room to grow without Diſturbance. In the 
Vales alſo, Dung is likewiſe: better plowed in af 
the firſt Stirree-time, than at the laſt — won 
the Wheat is ſowed, becauſe, after that, there i 
Nothing to hinder the Growth of the Tue adi 
other e n | 
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Barley-ſeed, how ſteeping it increaſes the Re- 
venue of Exciſe 13 
krley ratbripe, or F ulham Barley, be great Ser. 
vice it did thoſe that ſoed it in 1744 = 0 
kan-crops, their State in July 1744 — 
krley- ſprat 3 5 
Freak or earthen iron I "ſrument | 
arley, why more than one Perſon have been Aich. 
pointed getting a full Crop of it, 2 the Seed 


was firſt ſkeeped 81 
* | 


(ole-ſeed 1 in Clay- land ' 55 
lale-ſeed ſowing in loamy Land 57 
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FR. Wonlidge? s Direftions to the Huſband: 
man for the Month f July. In 
' thirſty July would the parched Earth be 
ad of a moiſtening Shower, to refreſh and revive 
tte ſcorched Vegetable. Now is there an equal 
(ie taken to avoid Phebus's bright and burning 
beams, as in Winter the furious Blaſts of Boreas; 
Tempeſts now much injure the laden Fruit-trees, 
nd ſtanding Corn, to the great Detriment of the 
Husbandꝶman. 

Now is the onjverſal Time of Hay. making. 
Loſe not a good Opportunity, eſpecially if fair 


Weather be ſcarce. 
Mow your Head-lands, and fallow where the 


land requires it; and gather the Fimble, or ear- 


let Hemp and Flax. 
At the latter End of this Month Corn- 3 


begins in moſt Places, in a forward Tear. 
Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Ma- 
ure; bring Home TR and Fuel, and other 


leavy Materials. 
Wheat and Hops are now ſubject to much Da 


nage by Mildews, 
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Sow Turnep-ſeed in this Month. 5 
It is the principal Time for Lene of cho 
Wu Roſes,” &c; and for the Summer-pruny 
of Wall-trees, for the making of Cherry vit 
| Raſberry-wine, We. 

Cut off the Stocks of fuck; Flowers. as * 
done bloſſoming, and cover their Roots with u. 
fat EartBn. 

Sow Sallet-herbs for the latter Salleting, and! 
Peas. 

Take away the Snails from the mural Tres: 

Slip Stocks, and other lignous Plants and Flo 
ers, and lay Gilliflowers and Carnations for! 
creaſe, watering them, and ſhadowing them fic 
the fervent Sun-beams. Lay alſo Myrtles, a 
other curious Greens; ſlip Box, and other to 


E file Plants. 


- Graft by Approach, and inoculate Jeflamin 
Oranges, Sc. Tranſplant or remove Tulips, a 
other bulbous Roots: Some may be Kept du 

the Ground, others immediately 1 

If the Sea ſon is very dry, the Watering of i 
Hops will very much advantage them, and mil 
them more fruitful: If it prove moiſt, renew at 
cover the Hill.ſti]l with freſh Mould. 

Now Bees caſt their latter Swarms, which 1 
of little Advantage; therefore it is beſt to pf 

vent them. 

Streighten the Entrance of _ Bees; ill i 
Drones, Waſps, Flies, Sc. 

The Author*s Olſervations on Part of Mr. We 
lidge's Direfions for tbe Month of July; and } 
as to what be writes Thar in thirſty 7h 
parched Earth would be glad of a moiſten! 
Shower, to refreſh and revive the ſcorched Veg 
table; for that now as much Care ought to 
talen to avoid the bright and burning Beams 

 Phabus, as in Winter the furious Blaſts of my 
; 7 7 
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This is true in a thouſand reſpects, but in par- 
icular for nouriſhing the Growth of Corn, Graſs, 
nd Trees; becauſe Water is the Food of Plants; 
und of all Plants of Grain, none deſerves our Re- 
rd ſo much as thoſe of Wheat; and therefore I 
hall begin 'my Obſervations with this King of 
min 8 
Of the State of Wheat-erops in the Month of 
July. — It is an undoubted Truth, that a dry 
dummer is a propitious Seaſon for the Growth of 
Wheat-crops, eſpecially in Vale-lands, becauſe the 
oils of this Situation are, for the molt part, of the 
ſifer and wetter Sorts; and therefore a dry Sum- 
mer never fails of being in their Favour, for bring- 
ng on a plentiful Wheat-harveſt : And for ſecuring 
ths great End the better, the prudent Sort of 
Farmers in ſome Pariſhes join in raiſing Money to 
buy a Trenching- plough, as being a moſt ingenious 
and ſerviceable Inſtrument for cutting Gutters, 
Prains, or Trenches, a Foot or more deep, and 
broad, at one Draught of the Horſes, at the End 
af plow'd Lands, or in Meadow-grounds, for 
giving Waters an Opportunity to run off in due 
Time, and thereby deliver their Corn and Graſs- 
lands from the Damage of thoſe Inundations of Wa- 
ters, which otherwiſe might drown and ruin their 
Crops. This Machine is ſo well contrived, that it 
wil perform more of this Work in one Day, than 
tventy Men can do; and which I intend to give a 
(ut and Deſcription of in September or Oftober. A 
iy Summer produces a ſhort Stalk, or Straw, and 
i large full Ear, in theſe Soils ; and cauſes the Wheat 
bo grow erect, free of the great Damage of falling 
wn in its green Condition, or afterwards; which 
n ſome very hot Summers grows ſo luxurious, that 
Whole Crops of Wheat have been laid flat, the Sap 
ehbeck' d, the Kernel ſtarv'd, and become lean, 
ike an Oatmeal-grout, if not rotted by long lay- 
„ 1 


| 4+ Aexrev T1 "US: A 
ing down in a wet Condition, beſore it could b. 
reaped; as was the Caſe of -many,Crop on 
Year 1735, When fifteen great -Sheaves. Foul 

© hardly yield a Peck of Wheat. Bur a dry Sa 
„ —— down the Growth of Weeds, and gizg 
the Wheat Room to employ, and draw che No 
riſhment of the Manure and Earth to itſelf; and 

then it is we ſay, there will de the Jeſs. Straw 

and the more Corn, A dry Summer is alſo th 

moſt propitious Seaſon to ho Bloom of Wheat 

for · then it enjoys its full natural Tĩme to perſon 

its Blooming, free of the Waſh of Rains, .whic 

is its greateſt Enemy ; becauſe. heavy and 10 | 

frequent Showers wh it off; and thereby hin 

der what we call full Kerning, or ; Corning 

which can never be, unleſs the U Wheat-car goe 

through a regular Bloſſoming, or Blooming. T 
Vale-Farmers have had moſt proſperous Seaſon 
for theſe four Years laſt paſt; from 12740, 
1744, both incluſive ; better, as far as I can u 
derſtand, than has happened to them for ma 
Years, even Time out of Mind ; for it is ſaid, the 


never knew four ſucceſſive dry Summers in thei is nou 
Lives before; and though Wheat has been at do the 
low Rate for the three laſt Years, yet, by't the W 
great Quantities that they have reaped, they h 4nd t. 
got Money when many of the Chilturne or Hi de Co 
Farmers have broke; becauſe a Sand, a Gra vutes t 
a dry chalky Soil, or a dry Peng = apt to burn eben 
as we call it, ſo as to cauſe the Wheat to wa Vhea! 
Moiſture enough to produce a full Ear. Hence WW nore 
is, that ſome Chilturne-Farmers lay, their Dung ol Sbelter 
JT the Top of new-ſown Wheat, which was harrow WW much 
8 in ſuch dry Soils, as believing it the beſt Wa le De 
| For Example: In the Chilturne Counttey, Nas licep I 
Wheat is ſown on only one Plowing of a dry Su 
lay, or on a Barley · ſtubble, hy oni ere lands, 
T1 in, then we generally ep te NE woolen 
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| AGRICULTURE Jmproved. , 
i ſown, to knep, its Roots warm in Winter, and 
w ſbade them from too great Droughts in Sum 
ger; for were the Dung to be plowed in, and the | 
beat · ſeed to be Jown,. and harrawed in after- 
mrds, this, I ſay. would be wrong Manage- 
nent; becauſe, in this Poſture of lying, the Dung 
rould waſh down below the Roots of the Wheat, 
ind thus be deprived of its neceſſary Nauriſhment. 
But when Dung is laid on the Top of the Wheat- 
fed, the Waſh of Rains will carry ats Quinteflence, 
in a regular Manner, from time to time, on the 
Wheat-Toots. Indeed, in ſome chalky, gravelly, 
ind ſandy Loams, it is practiſed to ſow their 
Wheat in broad Lands, and woolen Rags, at the 
ſime time, chopt ſmall, and plew both in toge- 
tber; and thus one Plowing performs both, which 
isgood Huſbandry; becauſe ſuch chopt Rags, lying 
in the ſame Stratum of Earth with the Wheat- 
roots, ſupply, in ſome Degree, a Watering- pot; 
for on every Shower of Rain that wets theſe Rags, 
they receive and [retain ſuch a Supply of Moiſture 
as nouriſhes the Wheat - root a conſiderable Time. 
do that the drieſt Summer cannot burn or dry 
the Wheat roots, ſo much as to ſpoil their Crop. 
And this it the more ſurely performs, by reaſon 
tne Cover of Earth that lies on the Roots contri- 
butes to ſhade them, and ſhelter the Rags from the 
Vehemency of Droyghts. So likewiſe do the 
Wheat-ſtalks, when they are arrived to a Foot or 
more in Height, prove an additional Shade or 
Shelter, both to the Rags and Wheat- roots; inſo- 
much that many Acres of Wheat, that grow on 
the Declivities of hurlucky, chalky, and other dry 
lep Hills, are ſeen, by theſe means, to grow in 
dry Summers into full Crops, like thoſe in Vale- 
nds. But were it not for ſuch a Dreſſing of 
voolen Rags, the Wheat roots, in ſuch a Situa- 
He | | __ tion 
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.6 AGRICULTURE Inproved. 
tion and Soil, and in a long dry Summer, wou 
complain, be ſhort-ſtrawed, and ſhort-eared, f 
want of Moiſture enough to ſupport the Gromt 
of the Stalks and Kernels. So when Dung ane 


Wheat, or Horn- ſhavings, with the Wheat ted tem), 
are ploughed in together in dry Soils, or in any Sha Misfort 
of Ridge-lands, they will anſwer in a grea How 
Degree the ſame End, by hollowing the Earth ent Fat 
and receiving and lodging the Rains and Den ny in: 
Y * Yet this King of Grain will grow and thrive i A great 
| dry Seaſons, much better than Barley-peas, of Diſtanc 
Beans, and indeed moſt other Vegetables. ''Butx near fix 
none of them, neither in Field or Garden, arg Pounds 
ſree from Caſualties, even in ſuch a dry Summer Firmer 
the Wheat is liable to be damaged by what n carry 
call a Stroke; others call it Blight z that is, whe and cor 
the Honey-dews, for want of a briſk Wind, © Money 
Rain, at the Time of their falling, make a Lodg oſt co 
ment on the Ears, or Stalks, of the Wheat; and as | ſha 
there, by its glutinizing Nature, cloſe and bind And 61 
the Hoſe, or Hull, wherein the ſoft Kernels of the this G1 
Wheat grow ſo tight, that they can't expand ometin 
and inlarge themſelves; and then they become a crowin 
lean poor Corn. So likewiſe have theſe Honey- Clays, 
dews the fame Effect, when they fall on, and lodge ire his 
on the Straws or Stalks of the Wheat; which it pared f 
is often ſeen to do in Spots, that ſtrew themſelves, ings, t 
as the Straw ripens, in a blackiſh Colour, that Sate, 
proves its burning Nature; and by this Quality, Manne 
it checks the Aſcent of Sap, and cauſes too ſud- ind ot 
den a Maturity of the Stalks and Ears. In th hin de 
Caſe, ſuch a Wheat-crop ſhould be reaped the him, t 
firſt of any other; becauſe the longer it ſtands, BM under 
the more the Kernels will ſhrink, and the Straw may ſe 
be the worſe. This Diſeaſe, or Caſualty, hap- 6; b. 
pens ſeldom to Crops of Wheat ſown in open his W. 
Fields, where the Wind and Rain have large Room Wl try Sy 

to extend themſelves ; for here, a little Wind bas Weath 


Power 


— 


AGRICULTURE Improved. 7 
power to wave, and keep in a moving Motion, 
the Ears and Stalks of Wheat; and thus prevents 
he Honey-dews making their Lodgments ; while 
the incloſed Fields (eſpecially the leaſt Sort of 
them), for want of Room, come. under this grand 
Misfortune. | | e 

How one of the greateſt, ſeilfulleſt, and moſt dili- 
zent Farmers in Hertfordſhire, had the worſt Wheat- 
crap in the Year 17 44, that ever be had in his Life.— 
Agreat Farmer, who now lives within ten Miles 
Diſtance of Litile Gaddeſden, and rents a Farm of 
near ſix hundred Acres of Land, for three hundred 
Pounds a Year, is juſtly accounted one of the beſt 
Farmers in this County, for his Skill and Diligence. 
in carrying on his Huſbandry Affairs, after the old 
and common Mode of Farming, and getting more 
Money than many others. Yer this very Farmer 
bfſt conſiderably by this Year's Crop of Grain, 
23] ſhall make appear by the following Accounts: 
And firſt I ſhall begin with his Wheat- crop. Of 
this Grain he commonly ſows great Quantities; 
ſometimes he has near two hundred Acres of Wheat 
growing in one Year, in his largeſt Seaſon, in 
Clays, Loams, and Gravels. Theſe three Sorts 
ae his chiefeſt Soils, which, in 1743, he had pre- 
pared for ſowing Wheat, by ſeveral ſkilfu] Plow- 
ngs, till he had got their Earths into a pulveriz'd 
Nate, dreſſed and manured them in a plentiful 
Manner, with Cart-dung ; the Fold, with Soot, 
and other Aſſiſtance z yet, for all this, I heard 
lim declare, as I was accidentally in a Room with 
lim, that his Crops were the worſe for being ſown 
under theſe Advantages. This, to ſome Perſons, 
may ſeem a Paradox, or a Contradiction to Rea- 
a; but the Truth of it is eaſily made appear; for 
lis Wheat- crop ſuffered very much in the cold 
iy Spring, 1744; and held ſo long, that the 
Weather ſhortened the Surface-earth to a great 


Degree 5 


Degree; eſpecially that which lay high, in g is ac 
Bout · ridge Lands, and which the Dung es 10 ſett 
e tos e = wer} We, 
Power to blow away the duſty or - pow +2 pÞ, brill-p 
from its firſt Situation 3 Ga, the 0 ſame is 
roots became almoſt uncovered. Next after M inmedia 
| ſucceeded a dry Seaſon, for the greateſt Part of ble, 
Summer, even till the latter End of A i; ud ſhad 
which Time, the Sun and Air had fuch Influence” Dan 
on the Wheat-roots, as dry'd and much parch' Nheat-1 
them, under their ſhallow Covering of Earth; { of Weat 
that they produced a ſmall ſhort Straw, Ear, an bent of 
Kernel: To this, the hot Dung and Manure much naſhes « 
contributed; and the more, where his Wheat grew Earth tl 
in warm, dry, gravelly Soils, which- ſtill added te comes 
the Misfortune; for 1 heard him ſay, he beltereifdp E 
he had not one fourth Part of a full Crop 0 ich Dr 
Wheat, in Harveſt, 1744. Which Cafe plain plentiful 
 ſhews J IE. ice in 
How the Drill-jlough, and Dutch Hoe, would bau be Wee 
prevented the Damage of Chilturne Wheat-crops, it gathering 
the Tear 1744. — As the Damage of Chilturne mere it 
Wheat-crops this Year was chiefly owing to a nd preſ 
long, dry, cold Spring, and a long, dry, Summer Drought 
Seaſon, I ſay, the Uſe of the Drill-plough and il Rec 
Dutch Hoe might, in a great meaſure, have pt. de P29! 
vented it in moſt of this Farmer's Fields, that were as mad 
not too full of Stones. As to his clayey Loams, Fields, 
they would not have hindred-the Operation of this ad Me 
valuable Inſtrument, if the Ground had before been made uſe 
prepared for it, by previous and proper Plowings lat grea 
with the common Plough, and thereby reduced the 1144, h 
Earth into a ſufficient Fitneſs; for into ſuch 4 hers { 
Condition it muſt be brought before the Drill- un m 
plough can rightly perform its Work; and when mm.” 
it is io, the Wheat-ſeed will drop out of the Hop- ns 
per into the Drill, in a moſt regular Manner, not iy 


too deep, or too broad; becauſe ſuch regular "a 
| ing 


 AGRIGULTURE, Juproved, 
ig is adjuſted by. the Going. of th 


| ke $4.4 e, three 
od ſetting the Plough; deeper, gr ſhallowery "as 
he. Ploughman thinks beſt. Now as. ſoon, as, This 
ame is made fo narrow and deep, that the Earth 
maediately falls in upon it in the lighteſt Manher. 
pſſible, and leaves the Seed 'd, 


7 


nd ſhaded againſt the Beaks of Field-ſowls, 


Vheat-ſeed lies not only ſecured from the Accidents 
of Weather and Birds, but alio under an Improve · 
nent of its Growth, by the Salt that afterwards 
Inh that covers them, and; which, in 7 

kcomes a Dreſſing to them, till the light Dutch 
cheap Hand-hoe gives a; further Addition of 
ach Dreſſing; to them; and this it does in a 
plentiful Degree, when it is made uſe of once or 


de Weeds of the twelve Inches wide Intervals, and 
nchering up the; Mould to the Roots of the Wheat, 
here it lies for the Rain to waſh its Salts on them, 
ad preſerve them from the too violent Heats and 
Droughts of the Sun and Winds. This is ſo ad- 
untageous a Piece of new Huſbandry for improving 
de pooreſt, as well as richeſt Grounds, that it 
as made its Way, or Practice, into the fertile 


tade uſe of theſe two laſt Years, by a Gentleman 
lat greatly approves of it; becauſe, at the Harveſt, 
744, his Wheat that was ſo drill'd, exceeded all 
hers ſown in that Part of the Country. But as 
ome may object againſt the Charge of Hand- 


Vheat-ſced.. to a great Advantage, out of the 
Hopper of a Three-wheel Drill-plough, that will 
itirely prevent ſuch an Expenco; becauſe the 

| "30? | Ground 


" 


_ , 3 
: 121 1 Is, 


ke Damage of Froſts and Droughts, Thus the 


ice in the following Spring- ſeaſon, by killing 


Fields, or open Vales; where, to ſave Dreſſing 
ad Manure, it has, to my Knowlege, been 


being, I can inform them of a Method to ſow 
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10 AcrIicvLrure Piprovedl MW 7 
| Ground of the Intervals between the Ro 
Wheat need not be hod at all; And this] % 

do to all that ſhall think fit to ſend to me for til... .- 
Three. wheel Drill-plough,” that will de i Wolf r E 
 Exquiſirely well, in all manner of Clays, Lean Joh 
gfavelly, or any other Soil that lies dry, and d. © 
be got into a fine Tilch, "free. of large -otot ents of 
What a great Advantage then muſt this profit" 
Inſtrument have proved to this Farmer, hd Dro- 
wade" uſe_of bur ro of chele Drill-plonghy ſors 
once, in his large Farm, for Diſpatch-ſake ! "The arch 1 
would ' undoubredly have been the Means of zt of, 
venting, in a great Degree, the fatal Acciden 6 doril 
of the Proſts apd Droughts, that partly ruin'd Ares © 
Crops of Wheat. This is « Matter of the higheſ""*9 | 
Importance to all thoſe Farmers who rent Me- 
biggeſt Sort of plonghed Farms; becauſe "whe Avery 
they ſuffer by having all or moſt of their Crop Feather 
of Wheat lean and poor, their Loſs is ſo nivel?”"""s 
the more, as their Rents are larger; for where er- fot 
Farm contains little Ground, the Loſs is the lels ee 
and the Damage, perhaps, better borne, by due 
ſmall Farmer: And as the Caſe ſtood with s 98! 
before-mentioned. great Farmer, it was ſuppoſec 10 5 
by his Neighbours, that the Misfortune would has ns th 
broke him, had not his Pocket been pretty well ' a, 
| lined with the Succeſs of former Years Crops. Bu ad wet 
ſo tenaciouſly obſtinate are moſt or all Farmer W's and 
in believing that no Way can be found out to thei wh ſ 
greater Advantage, than by carrying on thell cp 
Huſbandry-Affairs in their old beaten Road 0 Pays 
Practice; whereas, had this great Farmer beet 11 G 
equainted with the Benefits that, in all 1:ikelihood 1. * 
might have been obtained by the Uſe of this Dril ru 0 
plovgh, he would undoubtedly have got full Crop 1 
of Wheat by the ſame; inſtead of getting little wor be att, 


than the Seed he fow'd: wing t 
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July. Barley-crops likewiſe, in the Year, 


44. ſuffer d very much, by the ee ſeveral Agei- 


lots of Weather, eſpecially that: which grew in 
hilcurne Countries: , Firſt, by Snows ; ſecondly, 
by Droughts z,, and laſtly, by Rains, Firſt, by 
bows, that began to fall on the ft Day of 
i ed PO I TS 
Firt of the Tine between chat Day and the Fifth 
Lip following 3 ſo that the Snow lay ſeveral. 
iches deep in this Sowing-ſealor,. which diſap- 
wiated ſome from making an End of ſowing their 
prley-ſeed, and others from beginning to ſow it 
ill'very late 3 for after the Snow. had fell, rainy 
Feather ſucceeded, and obliged many to defer. 
poving and ſowing till the 23d of April. How-. 


mer, ſome adventurous bold Farmers, that had a „5 
' Rae deal of Ground to ſow. with Barley, run uy 
{Riſque of the Weather, and went on plowing — 
ud ſowing of Barley in their dryiſh Soils, in ſuch. 
howy Weather, but paid dearly for it; for they 
o proceeded in this Manner, had not above 
uf a Crop. of Barley at Harveſt; for ſnowy 
nd wet Weather is a great Enemy to good Plow- 
lg and Sowing.. Secondly, Barley-crops very 
nuch ſuffer'd this Year, by reaſon of a long dry 
daſon, that preſently ſucceeded the Sowing of 
he Seed; which cauſed that Seed which lay loweſt 
nthe Ground, to ſprout, and come up firſt, from 
tte larger Share of Moiſture the greater Cover of i 
larth occaſioned. The next that ſprouted was 
lat Barley- ſeed which lay ſomewhat higher: And 
be laſt, that which lay the neareſt the Surface, as 
aving the leaſt Share of Moiſture, and Cover of 
lar; whereby were produced the ſeveral Gra- 
nos Tomy 2"; 


; x 4 
7/4 


BY. Aer re bt bes 


dations of the Seed's Growth, 
| ſeveral Degrees of 8 
ſay, ri Barl half-ripe, and unripe,  q 
en as w 8 the very Call of manf yh 
fand Acres of Burley this Harveſt: 
1 be town, and mix d' together; and in this Cond 
tlon, Roof nuſt be wade of the fame, after thi 
Barley 548d. thrpu zu its ſeveral Deg gte 
elne the Mow.) what Sort of Beer an 
COR hach Malc't make ? Wh) V were to aryl 

11 705 Subje&' hach As 1 cl, it. oat 
me up 4 0 derable Time und 'emplby 
Sf a] 'of Paper, Pg expoſe the fame. But 1155 
from ſuctr A. ttempt Bec as wing, an it) 
: prope Place for the' fame; and proceed. to fi 
EN. fuch a laentible Misfortune àrifſog "rot 
untif e Barley Lk to the F armer, to the” Jeſter 
to, the Brewer to the Drinker, ma 7 Ein 

vented, . Peach would be persone to 

out of, the common Road Set ol * 


Harveſt 3 that 


rice, and not N their Bafleylſeed tor u the alte 


W it bak i 


Way as it ever. was done, oy to 
5 5 75 to m 


has 9550 firſt 
Rep 


1414 


Mag 5 ng IT, 
ion in Li 


hey: 41m 
11. Tears Fg 


the Farmer's, Maltfter $,and Brewer $ a 


but it likewiſe greatly occaſions the Increaſe a 


and — 


Yet theſk mul 


thally 


Drink \ 
lire, ve 
m adu 


1 difagr 


al inge 
muſt - 
When a 
Pot of 4 
t becon 
for anot. 
Kaſon d 
ted, as 
Years, 1 
be good 
ſich Me 
tank, | 
ug; an 
brewed 
tet i 


te Exciſe Revo 


44. 1 
T9 li 770 


or" Infufing Bone du increaſes 
the Revenue of Extife: —— When Barley e by 
he Inclemency of Weather row from 8 
i the naked Way, in three” egrees of Ripe, 
s ] have befgre "exp ned; [ſuch Barley 
make half t: For Exam ole, Is 


nk bh 25 to e of one thir Fart LOL 


phiner, of coddled,'or or roaſted Barley. What Driak 
noſt this Mixture Pods T anfwer, That if A 


fom füch a Quartet of mungrel Malt, as he 
ſally does from à Quarter of wp Malt, - the 
Drink will not only be much weaker, but, 1 am 
fre, very ill: taſted beſides; and this, becauſe ſuch 

a ad ulterared hers my muſt dae y 7 


al ingenious > Malefters. 400 Brann the own, it 
nut greatly leſſen the Revenue of Exciſe 3 for 
mien a Perfon has ' taſted and drank a Mug or 


t becomes an Tndication to him to forbear calling 
pr another. Hence it is, that when ſuch a long dry 
rafon directly ſucceeds the Sowing of naked Barley- 
ted, as it did in 1744, and in many other former 


e good; and therefore, not near the Quantity of 


tank, as when Barley-ſeed is ſteeped before ſow- 
ng ; and by that means, Malt made, and Drink 
rewed in ſuch Perfection, as will tempt Perſons to 
lteetn ir the moſt natural, and, indeed, the moſt 
_ - pleaſant 


ſawn | 
{Quarcer of fach Denby Malt be Were, Which 


d] 12 Mate, ot. ge ene vor, to wile 


brewer” refolves to draw his uſual 155910 of Wort 


Pot of ſuch ill-palated, unwholſome Ale and Beer, 


Yers, neither the Barley, Malt, nor Drink, can 


fich Malt will be made and brewed, nor Beer 
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Pleaſant L quot, this Illand and the W 
and which confequently will greatly. 


have ventured to put it in Practice; and all 
were ſome few Gentlemen, who had Senſe an 


accordingly, if they had Ar ight Seaſon for 


Tear with greater Approbation, it is not, 4% h 
doubted it will in a few Years be put into compo 
Practice, both by Vale and Chilturne Farmen; 


Sowing of ſuch ſteeped Seed, if the Seed wasſom 


well dreſſed or manured ; by the Bleſſing of He 
ven, a Farmer need not doubt of mowing, ſeven 
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Revenue of Excile, in the vaſt Conſumpil 


F : 


will thus cauſe of diſtilled and brewed Liqu 
And thus I hope I have made appear, by. this ha 
Eſſay, the incitimable V alue of my- Steeping RW tone, g 
been the Means of incroaling, the Revenue. of; i ar 17: 
ciſe ; I ſay, in a {mall Degree, becauſe. e M d, eve 
noſt of 
Rains, * 
after mo 
de Keri 
of, that 
(fober, 
Norther 
noſt pa 
Which | 
fllowin 
hley-f 
ſucceede 
before) 1 
when Fe 
forhore 
Field m 
the gree 
while th 
med, v 
de of 
little B: 
z enou 
which x 
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Courage enough to try this new and cheajy by 

ſure Project; and who have ſpund it 9155 0 
ui 
E 


the Seaſon in good Ground. As to common Farm: 
ers, it is well known they ate the moſt abſtigae 
People in the World, to be perſuaded to the Pax 
tice of any new Matter in Husbandry-Affairg f 
as the Practice of my Steeping Receipt meets gya 


for both ſtand in need of ſteeping their Batky 
ſeed, not only for preventing the Damage of long 
Droughts, but alſo for increaſing their Crop, 
which, whether dry or wet Weather ſucceeds. th 


in a fine Tilth Earth, and ſuch Earth was fil 


Quarters of fine plump Barley off every Acre ol 
Land, in much one and the ſame Ripenels., it 
is the Diſcouragement I have met with on thee A Mist 
Ac: ounts, that makes me diſcover ſome Thing of fata 
with Reluctancy; and eſpecially, for having an ir a p 
inſipid trifling Price for my Copies, compared meaſuri 
with that which ſome Authors obtain, for Wark the Pre 
not one hundredth Part of the Value of. thoſe |} Wat 


have 


— 
** 
42 * | 


[hope, give intire Satisfaction. But to return to 
ny Account of the State of Barley-crops for the 


had, even in the Weſlern Parts of England, where 


ter mowing, till the Straw became black, and 
the Kernels ſproured, and ' ſome made Dung 
o, that remained in the Field the latter End of 


Northern Parts. of England, Barley was, for the 
noſt part, either damaged, or totally ſpoiled : 
Which Misfortune was chiefly occafioned by the 


ſrceeded, that made the Crops grow (as I hinted 
before) in three ſeveral Degrees ot Ripeneſs. Now 
chen Farmers beheld this Sight at Harveſt, they 


field much longer than uſual, on Purpoſe to get 
the greeniſh Part equally ripe with the reſt, But 
While this was expected, the Rains ſet in, and con- 


de of Auguſt to the End of November; ſo that 
little Barley was got in thoroughly dry. This 
enough to ſhew the Value my Receipt is of, 
wich prevents ſuch a grand National Misfortune, 


or a plentiful Year' of Apples, which in a great 
the Produce of large Quantities of Cyder, and 


Fat we call Pompirkin, or Cyderkin: Elſe 
= e SS Malt, 


eres of many Matters I never yet did, as will, 


Yer 1744 : They were in moſt Places houſed very 


and great 
Rains, which it ſeveral Weeks in the Field 
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ober, and Beginning of November. So in the 


flowing Means; viz. — Preſently after the naked 
larley-ſeed was ſown, ſuch a det of dry Weather 


forbore mowing, and let the Barley remain in the 


med, with little Intermiſſion, from about the Mid- 


A Misfortune indeed! that had like to have been 
ff fatal Conſequence to Thouſands, had it not been 


meaſure ſupplied the Defect of Barley-crops, in 
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Malt, as bad as it . he Br th Meath ay 
exceſſive Price, and 
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at 1744- (in, f 
ebe. a Man I bay. good Cyder-apples, of 
various Sorts, for Four-pence-a, 1.3. And g 
twenty Buſhels would have made one Hop alhea 
of TE” and as much Cyderkin; mh leadz 
me to remember the 8 that # ulbam Barky. 
ſeed did to many who ſowed it laſt Tear. 
T The great Service that Fulham 2 to 
many. that ſawed it in 1744. As, hot dry 
Weather, for almoſt all the forward Part of, the 
Summer, 1744. held even till (as I faid) about 
the Middle of Auguſt, thoſe who ſowed Falban 
rathripe Barley, got in their Crops betimes, and 
exceeding good, without Rain 3 becauſe! this/ s 
ſo forward a Sort in its Growth, that ir is always 
ripe much ſooner than any of the common Sort of 
Barley; and therefore, when our Barley ſold 
in Hempſtead Market for fourteen Shillings a Quar- 
ter, I gave twenty Shillings a Quarter for Fulban 
| Barley ; z Which I bought for Sced, and ſent it t 
ſeveral Gentlemen, who lived in different Coun- 
tries; and am ready to do the like t to allwho ſhall 
* me a Proper Order. ä 
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PH E State of Oat-crops for the Year 17 e ur. 
This laſt dry Summer alſo affected the Oat- Wi bis fc 
crops to a great Degree, eſpecially in Chilturne bg, t 
Soils; for where theſe were done in ſandy, aal tle Cc 
gravelly, or dry Loams, they, for the general dis Gra 
Part, were dried much, and became poor Crops. e L. 

| Oats are a Grain that are harrowed into the Earth Wu if 


for 


2 


2 


— . 
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vr a Crop like Barley, which obliges their Roots 
o lie ſo near the Surface, that the Sun and Air 
ue great Power to dry them, and check their 
Growth : and though dry Weather continues ſome 
ime, and checks the Growth of Weeds, it alſo 
checks the Growth of Oats z and ſo it did very 
nuch this Summer; for hardly any Earth produc'd 
wod Crops of them, except Clays, and ſtiff moiſt 
Loams. It was on this account that Marſhes, 
Fens, and Vale-lands, returned the largeſt. Cro 

of Oats 3 and ſo they have done all Sorts of Grain 
dat have been ſown in them theſe four dry 
Years laſt paſt; for a dry Summer is highly in the 
Favour of thefe Farmers, becauſe nothing is more 
&ſtructive to them than long rainy Seaſons, that 
generally occaſion Inundations of Waters, which 
werflow their low Lands, cripple their Crops, 
ind rot their Cattle. But notwithſtanding their 
plentiful Crops of Oats that appear*d in this Month, 
the Fens and Marſhes ſuffered very much, by: the 
Rains that fel] in Auguſt, before they houſed their 
Oats, and ſpoiled vaſt Quantities 3 and ſo it did 
the more Northern Parts of England, where they 
re obliged to mow them late. e 
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[7 E State of Pea and Bean-crops for the Month 
of July. Peas are a Grain, for the moſt 
art, ſown in Chilturne Conntries, becauſe” Vale, 
Marſh, and Fen lands, are commonly too rich 
vils for their Growth; for if they are ſown in 
tee, they are apt to run into much Straw, and 
ile Corn. Ike is alſo by this means, that when 
lis Grain is ſown” here, and attains to a conſider- 
ve Length of Growth, that thry fall down; 
nd if a long wet Seaſon happens in Harveſt- 
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of Plants; viz. 
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time, their Haulm and Pods are apt to rot as they 
lie. On this account it is, that Horſe-beang ar 
+ preferr'd, as a more p os SNARE ſown, a 
grow in theſe Soils 3 for the Stalks of theſe, thoug 
ever ſo rank, ſtand ereft, when Peas fall, and are 
laid flat; and ic is theſe Sort of Beans, that 
low rich Soils, and wettiſn Seaſons, grow int 
Stalks four: or five Feet high, and carry on ec 
of them ſixty, ſeventy, eighty, ninety, or-more 
Cods, or Pods of Beans; and when a Field is 
under ſuch a fertile Growth of this Grain, it appear 
, ſomewhat like a Spinny, or Spring of Underyood 
and yields thirty or forty Buſhels of Beans on a 
Acre. But indry-Seaſons, even in Vale-lands, I hart 
known their Crops to be very poor; for no Weathe 
is more diſagreeable to the Growth: of Beans than 
dry. And it is on this account that very few 
Chilturne Farmers ſow, this Grain; for notwith- 
ftanding that many of them are Maſters of high 
loamy Soits, yet they are ſenſible, that if a dry 
Summer attends their Growth, they muſt expect 
the Return of wretched poor Crops, when their 
Vale-crops will flouriſn, and grow into great Plenty. 
»In this Caſe, as well as in Thouſands of others, the 
Wiſdom and Goodnels of the Almighty God | 
diſplayed, in creating a Seed, that is as proper for 
one Sort of Soil, as it is improper for another; 
by which, Men are made capable of occupying 
and improving all Sorts of Land: Which 'kads 
me to tranſcribe Part of what the ingenious Mr. 
 Trowel has wrote on the Creation and Government 
As Nature, ſays be, 
«© ſhews itſelf in nothing more than in the Vege- 
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tative World, and her Works, from all Ages, 
have been the Admiration of moſt Perſons, be 
they Philoſophers, or any other of the Learned, 


of whatſoever Degree, who have bent = 
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« and though many. bave, from the firſt Age, 
and « ſearched ro find out the Traces, how ſhe pro- 


oh « duces ſo many, and fo great Variety of Species, 
from the fame Mother (Earth), and each to be 
inf « fupplicd with ſo many, and almoſt different 

now «« Juices, not only for Food, but alfo for 
ch « Medicinal Uſes, on this habitable Globe; fo 
oo the Source, or Cauſe, of ſo great a Myſtery, 
ais the Wonder of the whole Race of Men; 
and, in Fact, paſt their finding out. And as 
0. « the great and wiſe Creator hath put his Fiat, 
« and hath determin'd every Species of Greens, 
„of various Shades, as well as Fruits, Flowers, 
cl c. by which each Sort is known, and by which 
an he ſhews his Omnipotence, and the Rule by which 

g « he governs; fo there appears, in the ſmalleſt 
part, as regular a Formation of his divine Or- 

der, as in the bulk jeſt Things; and the Gra- 
dation it acts by, is his Divine Will. And as 
every Climate hath Plants agrecable to the 
ui « extreme Heat, and extreme Cold, it evidently 
„appears, that the Divine Wiſdom has ſo order'd 
e and decreed, that every Thing that moveth 
« upon the Face of the Earth, ſhould receive 

"2 © Nour ſhment from it, to ſupport Life, under 
(the Ulſes thereof. So likewiſe it is by his Divine 
Will, chat nothing can poſſibly change its firſt 
Form, or Image, except by ſome monſtrous 
Ad; and even then there will appear ſame Part 
" © of the Original; for the Whole cannot be de- 
"8 © faced : Though an Apple or Pear may be varied 
jn Colour or Taſte, yet no one can make an 
a „Apple a Pear, or a Pear an Apple. This 


„ ſhews, that every Part of Nature acts ſolely 
by the Decree of his Power, from the minuteſt 
« Thing that moves, both above and under the 
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D 2 % hath 


+ ſhe works to bring her Matters to Perfection; 


„Earth, where-ever the Appointment of his Will 
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20 AcnicbLrun s Improved. = 
c hach allotted ; and all receive. their Nouriſhmen 


* from the ſame Mother (Earth). Who can con- 
te theſe great Works?” But of this more hereafter. 
And now to return to my preſ r » Of write. 


ing on Pea, and Bean-crops for the Month of Zu, 


Manne 
Stal ks, 
by ſuc 
were | 
Droug 
bapper 


1744. 1 ha ve further ro add, 'that Peas, in loamy 1744: 
Chilturne Soils, even in dry Summers, become behe 
plentiful Crops; becauſe this Grain grows on Stalks Wl Acres 
that, when they arrive to a burdenſome Length Wl Pea, © 
fall down, and leave their erected Growth for a plough 
horizontal one; by which they receive the Rain ind w! 


and News in great Plenty, and lodge them ſecurely 


| | by a p: 
for a long time afterwards, by their Cover; where 


1 Wee 


by the Earth recains a ſufficient Moiſture in dry Interv: 
Seaſons, to prapagate and nouriſh their Growth Mil Growt 
when the Crops of Beans, by growing in an uptigbi i white 
Poſture, give the Sun and Air ſo much Room tu them t 
- ſhine and blow between their Stalks, as ſometime for an 
to dry their Earth, check their Growth, and binden or for 
their being able to perfect their Bloſſoms and Pods. Owne: 
The Effect of this was viſible in this Month, by cnoug] 
the Shortneſs. of the Bean-ſtalks, and the few. and for cl 
imperfect Pods they bore. The ſame alſo was the ind ſc 
Cafe of thoſe Bean- crops, where the yellow Curlocæ vo dr 
grew in Plenty; for this Summer this Weed kept be m 
ok any with Bean- crops to the laſt : And though vith s 
the Curlock ſhaded their Roots, it drew and late te 


employed ſo much of the Earth's Goodneſs in its 
Nouriſhment, as to rob the Bean- roots, and cripple 


Theſe 
the U 


their Growth. But thoſe who ſowed their Beans new-ir 
and Peas out of the Hopper of the Three- where Thou! 
| Drill-plough, come off much better; for/by. thiol Ules, 
| famous In rument, the Peas and Beans dropt regu- with 

larly into Drills, at ſuch a certain Depth and Breadth, WM large 


that they could not be buried: And becaule the 
Earth of itſelf falls directly in upon them as 4 
Cover, and a Manure, or Dreſſing, in ſo light a 


apt to 
for th 
all, or 
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Manner, as give their tender infant Blades, err 
dalks, an eaſy Paſſage into the Air: And it was 
by ſuch a Cover, that the Pea and Bean- roets 
ere ſecured very much from the Damage of 
happened in my Way, about the 25th of May laſt, 
1744: above forty Miles from Gaddeſden; - where 
| beheld, with great Pleaſure, a Field of five 
Acres of Ground, ſown with a noble large white 
Pea, out ot the Hopper of the Three-wheel Drill- 
plough, that were at that Time near Knee-high 3 
and whoſe Roots were ſo well covered with Earth, 
by a particular new-invented Horſebreak, that not 
Weed was then to be ſeen, in the two feet 
lntervals; which ſo well help'd to forward the 
Growth of theſe for ward large Sorts of proſi table 
white Peas, and increaſed their Bulk, as to cauſe 
them to yield vaſt Quantities; and fitted them either 
for an early Gathering as Peſcods, or a green Crop; 
or for ſuch an early-ripe Crop, as would give the 
Owner an Opportunity to ſow Turnep-ſeed time 
enough to grow into large Roots before Winter; 
for the Soil of this Field was a gravelly Loam 
and ſo well ſituated, that the Ground lay neither 
t00 dry, nor too wet; therefore, if he thought fir, 
he might have drawn or fed off the Turneps, 
with Sheep, Cows, or Oxen, before it was too 
ate to ſct a Wheat-crop on the ſame Ground. 
Theſe are a few of the Benefits that accrue by 
the Uſe of the Drill-plough, and very cheap 
new-invented Sort of Horſe-break 3 and which, if 
Thouſands were rightly appriſed of their profitable 
Uſes, I don't doubt but they would have them 
vith all Expedition, with this new-diſcovercd 
large white Pea, that is as yet unknown, I am 
apt to believe, to all the Farmers in Hertfordſbire; 
fr this particular Sort of Horſe- break will looſen 
all, or moſt of the interval Earth, kill and i” 
| the 
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OW a great Farmer was forced to leave. off 
II hand: boe.ng bis Pea-crops, becauſe of the great 
Expence that attended ſuch Labour, — The Farmer 
am here writing of, was accounted as good an 
Husband man as any in Hertfordſhire, for managing 
zlarge incloſed Farm, that he rented in our Chilturne 
Country, for three hundred Pounds a Tear. Among 
the reſt of his Management, his Way was to ſow 
lis Cobham Hog-peas in every third Furrow, 


ſtraining or ſpraining them out of a Man's 


Hand after the Plough, and covering them by 
rowing or turning down the next Furrow of 
Farth on them, and ſo another; which leſt an 
Interval, or Interſpace, of about two Feet, be- 
ween every Row of Peas: Then. he harrowed 
al the Ground plain, and afterwards hoed the 
Intervals twice with Hand-hoes 3 for which he 


gave the Labourers about eight Shillings an Acre. 


but ſo it happened, that as moſt of this Farmer's 


Ground was a gravelly Loam, and fo hard in ſome 


(ry Seaſons, that the Men did not hoe and clean 
the Ground to his Purpoſe ; this, with the great 
Expence for the ſame, made him weary of that 
Way of proceeding ; and he left it off, for ſowing his 
Peas in the old and common Way of ſowing them. 
But had this Farmer known how much Charge the 
excellent Three-wheel Drill-plough, and this 
Horſe-break, would have ſaved him, and increaſed 
lis Profits, 1 don't doubt but he would have had 


tem, if he had been obliged to have ſent for them 


x Hundreds of Miles Diſtance ; becauſe they would 
Wot have only ſaved the moſt Part of ſuch Hand- 
toeing Expence, but likewiſe have done the Work 


(I have before obſerved) much more effectually, 


ry 


10 his very great Profit. 
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The Copy of a Letter from an ingenious Gentlemai jj (owir 
armers 


the Author, concerning the Improvement of bis lars: 
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J Received your Letter of the 2 ½ of Februa, 


by che Peruſal of which, I perceive very plain, inn 
that you make a right Judgment of my Cale ;; and ot even 
at the ſame time, that you have Generolity enough Wl a Bu 
To decline following my Or ders, in ſending me a much e 
Drill-plough and Horſe- break, becauſe you ap-WM. coun 
prehend they will not anſwer my Intereſt ; and bye chief 
what I, underſtand of them, I am of the ſame xiahEou! 
Opinion, on account of the Quantity of Stones, id Rye 
and ſome of them very large, mix'd with my Soil; ugh f 
but whenever you have ſo modell'd and alter'd{ bled te 


theſe Inſtruments, as to make them fit for my 
Purpoſe, I ſhould be glad to receive them from 
As to the Ploughman, I have offer'd him, 


Wir | hav 
win G 


J POO 


| reeten'd 

am ſenſible, Wages enough to induce him, who- krley th. 
ever he may be, to ſerve me with Chearfulneſs and Ihe Lane 
Induſtry ; wich, together with your Skill in the lunciry 
Choice, will, I hope, procure me a very good i; ne 
one. As it is now Time of War, I believe he uſhes, 
muſt come out whenever Convoy offers, let it bee and | 
ſooner or later; and then he will not run much ee dry i 
Riſque ; otherwiſe may meet with a Diſappolnt-WMutumn-: 
ment. Mr. M———, upon Receipt of a Line tom be 
from you, will give you Notice of the Time wit) Winters 2 


Convoys are appointed; to which, every other Wiſe often 


Conlideration with regard to his Embarking, muſt Floods, 
give Way, For my own Part, I would. nok CROP ere M. 
to have him in the Winter, becauſe that . Kefiiye 
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e Year is generally ſo ſevere in theſe Parts, and 
e Ground is ſo hard cruſted by the Froſt for 
ny Months together, that there is neither plowing, 
; ſowing,” or carting out Dung. All that the 
mers in general do here at that Seaſon, is to 

i their Stock, 'and-carry their Produce. to Mar- 

u; unleſs ſuch as are provident enough to ſow 
ficient Quantity of Hemp and Flax, to keep 
keir Hands employed; for as to Corn, there is 


* ry little Threſhing-work in this Province, very 
VWs raiſing more than for their own Uſe, and ſome 


t even that; for one Hundred of Hay will uſually 
uy a Buſhel of Corn; and the former, you know, 
much eaſier raiſed than the latter. Throughout 
e Country they uſe Maize inſtead of Wheat, but 
te chief Towns are ſupplied with Wheat from the 
xph:ouring and more Southern Provinces. Barley 
id Rye indeed are ſown in ſome Plenty, but not 
"ugh for the Home Conſumption. I ſhould be 
blged to you for ſome of the Barley you mention, 
Wir have a ſour Piece of low Ground, which is 
win Graſs of about twelve Acres, but produces 
ry poorly, for want of being turn'd up and 
reeten'd, Would you adviſe me to crop it with 
ley the firſt Time, or with Rape, or Cole-ſced ? 
tie Land is rich; has formerly had a conſiderable 
uantiry of Sea-ſand and Ore-weed laid upon it; 
nis now overgrown, in ſome meaſure, with 
hes, Water-lilies, and other Weeds; is very 
t and poachy in the Spring, but grows hard 
d dry in the Summer, and continues ſo till the 
ltumn-rains ſet in, which, in theſe Parts, is 
om before the Beginning of Oober ; for as the 
"ters are very cold and clear, ſo the Summers 
often dry, and very hot; the Rains deſcend 
Floods, and are ſoon over, inſomuch that, for 
re Months together, you ſhall ſcarce ſee two 
live rainy or ſnowy Days, I have mention'd 
„ — 
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the Climate in this particular Manner, bea 

| Manner, becauſe 


eſteem it more like the Northern! and North-ea jou | 
Parts of England, than the Southern and Weſtern Quicl 
Parts. Whether, therefore, you will ſend me or Pc 
Ploughman from the North, South, or Weſt o Land 
England, I ſhall leave to your good Judgment, chere 
form'd from a Compariſon of both Climates toge- bor 8 
ther, and from the Knowlege you have Where be ob 
the moſt ſkilful and laborious Husbandmen are tobe! bad 
found. Skilh and Induſtry are indiſpenſable Quai wache 
ties: The Country where a Man is bred is but a cann0 
ſecond Confideration, © come, 
A Dairy-maid that is ſo complete as you mention M. 
will be very acceptable to me, eſpecially as th North 
Farmers here in general are poor Managers of pon 
Dairy. As to the Utenſils, upon Inquiry, 1 fad Mead 
they make them all here tolerably well, excep ' anf 
the ſquare Wooden Cooler, lin'd with Lead, kent F 
Model of which, with the Frame, I ſhall be glaꝗ " th! 

to have, with the due Proportion ' preſerved, ini {pread 
order to form my Coolers by it; for theſe. being «it, b: 
very bulky Things, and Freight to this Place ex koots 
ceſſive dear, it would by no means anſwer the Ex "vie t 
pence to tranſport them hither. If there be an © larf 
new Utenſil, or new Form of an old one, whic * Loa 
you have not mentioned in your Monthly Book "ent. 
pray let me have a Model of that alſo. Exper 


As to the draining of my Land, if Stones alone de {al 
without Buſhes, would do, I have enough of them bon 8 
but I have not a Buſh upon the Iſland, nor can 1 Whole 
get any but what is dear: However, as I have no for bei 
a great deal of this Work, and my moiſteſt Landi but di 
except the flat Piece I have already mentioneq &t yo 
lies upon a Declivity, and beſides ſpringy, I ſhall = [ntl 
be at the Charge of draining, following the Dil © = | 
rections you have given in your Books, unleſs vn Wi 
adviſe me to the contrary, or to ſome other Wa eme. 


You will wonder, perhaps, that in a Tract of ſeveral ad cy 
5 5 hundreſ 
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tndred Acres, there is not a Buſh/ſtanding 3. but 
jou mult ng, that the People here do not plant 
Quick-ſets, their Fences being chiefly Stone- wall, 
or Poſts and Rails, both which ſerve to clear their 
there is not now enbugh left about ———, either 
for Shade or Shelter ; ſo that the Farmers will ſoon 
he obliged to cover their Land again, which they 
had formerly fo injudiciouſiy ſtripp'd; but this 
reaches only a little Way into the Country, and 
cannot generally be the Caſe for many Centuries to 
come. OO i SFU T ant6 3.4! +. x4; 
My Marſh-land lies ſo open to the Sea, and the 
North-eaſt Wind drives ſo furiouſly ſometimes 
upon it, that I deſpair of ever reducing it to freſh 
Meadow, or Paſture, at any rate, much leſs ſo as 
to anſwer the Expence: |, The ſalt Hay is an excel- 
ent Fodder in the Winter, to keep Creatures alive 
in this cold Climate: It is giveh to the Cattle, 
ſpread lightly upon the Ground; what they do not 
at, by its ſalt Quality, nouriſhes and warms the 
Roots of the Graſs, and anſwers the Purpoſe of Ma- 
wre to ſuch. a Degree, that fome Perſons here talk 
ſo largely, as to ſay it is worth ten Shillings Sterling 
a Load, for that Uſe only. The greateſt Improve- 
ment for my Salt-marſh, that occurs to my little 
Experience, will be the draining it; for where 
the ſalt Water lies, the Ground is quite bare, but 
bon gains a Sward when it is carried off; and the 
wole Marſh in general bears the greater Burden 
br being drain'd. This is a Work J have begun, 
but digging by Hand goes on ſlowly. If I could 
get your ingenious Thoughts to work, to contrive 
an Inſtrument, with Cattle or Horſes, at once to 
tut a Trench, about a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
n Width, and a Foot deep, it would be of great Uſe 
o me. The Marſh. will bear the Tread of an Ox, 
ad cuts like Soap in ſome Places, to four Foot in 
UP -: Depth. 
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28 AcnrcvLrure Improved. 
Depth. The Roots of the Graſs ſhoot tui Foo 
into the Ground, but with very ſmall Fibres: an 


appeal 
have 1 


there is not a Stone, or any Sand, to blunt If, 
interrupt the Edge of any Iaſtrument. Would iff jou + 
it be impracticable to form ſomething of the Plougkf bppl) 
kind, with a Couple of Iron Cheeks, ſharp an other 
deep enough to cut a Foot and a half, or à Fool entire! 
perpendicular, into the Ground, and at the ſam Mr. — 
Time, a Foot and a half, or two Foot wide? het you 
hind theſe Cheeks, a Plate, I conceive, might b ng In 
fix*d exactly anſwerable to the Width of the Cech Count 
(like that I think you have deſcribed in your Work nally ſ 
for paring Ant-hills, or Mole-hills)to cut the Tui the En 
horizontally, with a Hole to let the Turf through, ai « Ca: 
the Inſtrument paſſes. Such a Contrivance as chil for thi 
with two or three Yoke of Oxen, would do mol vill &: 
Work of this kind in a Day, than twenty Men otherw 
I believe I may ſay forty, according to my po cur Ca 
Conception of the Matter; but, having a Heal fdzrin; 
very little turn*d to Mechanics, I cannat ptet Part of 
to ſay how far any Inſtrument of this ſort may bill Benefit 
reduced to Practice. If you comprehend my Mea preatet 
ing, you, who are accuſtom'd to turn your Though jou ha 
this Way, will, at one Glance, make a righll literef 
Judgment of it, and tell me what may be depend freely 
on, My Ditches next the Upland, I make fi great J 
Foot wide, and two Foot deep, and with a Ban I pr 
they ſerve to fence the Marſh off; but the Co Year; 
drains, I apprehend, need not be wider or deep jour ] 
than a Foot, or a Foot and a half, becauſe: tal which 
are only of Uſe to carry, the Water into the mall nerly 
Ditches, or into the Creeks, naturally made Wl come u 
the Sea. Now I have mentioned the Creeks, where 
cannot help informing you, that the Mud ti here 
comes out ol them, laid up in Heaps, and moulder (i rih'd i 
by the Froſt, and afterwards ſpread upon the Lan till, ar 
either for Tillage, Meadow, or Paſture, is fr dri 


excellent Manure, without any other Mixture; 


appen 
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If, after what I have ſaid to you in this Letter, 
you think the Tool you have mentioned for 
wpplying the Place of the Wire ſcreen, or any 
other Inſtrument, | will be of Uſe to me, I ſhall 


0 entirely confide in you; and you may ſend it to 
m Mr., to be conveyed to me: You may alſo, 
f you pleaſe, inclofe to me that Secret for deſtroy- 


ng Inſects, though we do not ſow Turneps in this 


Country, except for the Table; the Froſts gene- 
ay ſetting in about November, and continuing to 


o Carrots will remain ſound in the Earth; and 
for this Reaſon, I can ſcarce believe that Coleworts 
vill ſtand over the Winter, ſo as to be of any Uſe; 
en otherwiſe they would greatly help us, in feeding 


fdering the Froſts here, this Secret will loſe great 


Fenefit of it, and as I think you deſerve much 
greater Encouragement than this for the Service 
you have done, and continue to do, to the Farming 
Intereſt, and in that to the Commonwealth, I ſhall 


great Expence of your Diſcoveries, 
I propoſe to ſow five Acres of Lucern-ſeed next 
oi Tear; and therefore I ſhould be obliged to you for 
jour Judgment in the Choice of ſome of that 
which is exceeding good. There was ſome for- 
aa nerly ſown here amongſt Corn; but it did not 
come up, except upon the Edge of the Graſs-balk, 
where I ſuppoſe the Corn did not choak it, and 
here the frequent Turnings up of the Land nou- 


cr "i1h'd its Roots. Some few Roots of this remain 


an dil, and puſh out ſtrongly ; ſo that Iam in Hopes, 
i I dri]l in the Seed, and go through the Spaces 


jave made of it, upon ſuch Sort of Land as mine. 


the End of March, ſo hard, that neither Turneps 


cur Cattle, and ſuckling our Lambs: I fay, con- 


Part of its Value; but as my Garden may reap the 


ſreely throw in my Mite towards defraying the 


ſome- | 
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| Gometinres with the Ploughyor:4 on | An 
my fand che Winter very well. W been 37 2 
I. hall have mentioned — whats Thing tha- 5 
terial chat I can think of at ꝙreſent) when I have Hiw 

told you, that there is ſcarcely; au Acre of Land 

upon my Iſland, but that will 'bear-Hemp; eſpe - 
cCially with the Help of the Fold, or . 8 
Creek- mud, either mixt or unmixt, which I. hate f LE 
not yet tried. I have now; chile L am writing, —_—_ 

under my Eye a ſmall Patch of Hemp, wherk the 
Ground N well folded, and where Flax was © - 
wn laſt Year, that was plowed; ſowed, and - e 
rowed in all the ſame Day, uix. on the th off e 
April laſt; and it is now from two and a half to er 
three Foot above Ground, as thick as Wheat, and : * 
the en as big as a TOO am, Su, : my 
Your. u bumble Servant. on 
650 
P. §. Aug, 1744. The incloſed Letter has kin tn 
by me a long time, for want of a proper Oppor 5 the 1 
tunity: I now deſire you will ſuſpend the Execu - 1 
tion of my Directions for ſending out a Ploughman 1 and t 
und Dairy-maid, deſigning to make uſe of tw] . 
ſuch Servants here, of whom I have great Characail ''2<0 
ters. If they will anſwer, I ſhall ſavea confiderab » [dab 
Expence : In other, reſpects be pleaſed to conform there 
to what I have within written. I ſhould a0 hate dhe E 
of the following Particulars 3 "RT | wy 
A Dutch Her for bring des p With Jinn tow. 
An Earthen Iron for the ſame Uſe: ( tions ho- ainly 
A Binking-plough, with a * C they are 10 appea 
and broad Knife: J be uſed. — 
bee 
Te | hav 
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dated the 4th of Fune 1744. and the 2d 
of Auguſt 1744. wherein you are pleaſed to com- 


jour marſhy, ſtiff, and ſtony Soils. I repeat my 
Opinion, becauſe. your Marſn- ground (unleſs it is 
plow'd in very dry Seaſons, and can thereby be 
reduced into a fine Tilth) will not agree with the 


tony Ground, by reaſon a large Stone is apt to 
turn this narrow Plough out of its Work, and then 


of Marſhes is apt to plow up ſtiff, and in Blocks; 
and then the Seed cannot drop into a regular Fur- 
row, nor enjoy the great Benefit of the fine pulve- 
ized Mould, that ſhould fall in of itſelf upon the 
kd, immediately after it is in the Drill, and 
there become its Shelter and Protector againſt 
the Beaks of Fowls, the Incidents of Weather, 
and ſuch a fertile nouriſhing Dreſſing as may ſupply 
the Uſe of rotten Dung, or Soot, or Oil-cake 


appear to ſome, who never ſaw nar experienced it. 
On this Account, I would further obferve to you, 


Uſe of the Drill-plough in marſh and ſtony Lands, 
| have known ſuch Lands brought into a Capacity 
af being improved by the Drill-plough, in 3 


—1 Received your Letter, with a Poſtſeript, 
mend my Judgment and Generofity, in giving yon 
to underſtand, that a Drill-plough will not ſuin 
Husbandry of the Drill-plough, nor will your 


the Labour will be obſtructed. So the clotty Earth 
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Powder, or any other Manure; which it will cer- 
ainly do exquiſitely well, as inſipid as this may 


that notwithſtanding what I have wrote againſt the 
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32 AcRICULTURE Improved. 
them with Lucern-ſeed, thus: —— A Marſh, 
through which a. freſh River. ran, bred Ruſhes, 
Couch-graſs, and other Weeds, to. that Degree, 
as prevented the Owner making a Profit of Gra 
or Hay from the ſame. This provoked the Ger 
tleman to attempt the Improvement of it with 
Lucern-ſeed ; in order to which, in a dry Time, 
he plowed the ſame Ground, and repeated the ſame 
Work, till he partly kill'd the Ruſh and Weeds. 
Then he ſowed it thick with Horſe-beans,  broad- 
caſt, and had in Return a vaſt Crop; and this 
Piece of Husbandry proved juſt right, for killing 
of Weeds, and bringing this ſtiff” raw Earth into 
an hollow Fineneſs; for the Crop of Beans, by 
ounng into a great Bulk, got the better of the 

eeds, and prevented their Growth: When the 
Beans were got off, and as ſoon as they had Time, 
the fame Land was plowed up, in order to he 
and ſweeten by the Froſts ; and by repeating the 


| plowing, the Earth became ſo fine, that they drild' 


in Lucern ſeed in March, at twelve Inches Diſtance 
the Drills; which being directly covered by looſe 
Mould, the Lucern thrived apace, and became 
a good Crop the fame Year, with the Aﬀilt- 
ance of two ſeveral Hoeings. As to the ſtony | 
Land, if the Stones are not too big, and lie too 
thick, they may be gathered off, at leaſt ſo many 
of them, as will fit the ſame, to admit of narrow 

Drills, and a fine Earth to fall in upon the Seed. 
But for a further Explanation of this Article, I 
intend to write largely on it, in the Months of 
Nevember and March. VW 

Sowing Wheat in ſtony or marſh Land. — About 
two Miles Diſtance from my Houſe there are ſeve- 
ral incloſed Fields, ſo full of flinty Stones, that 
in Plowing- time there is but little Mould to be ſeen; 
yet in theſe Fields there are often ſeen good Crops of 


Wheat, Barley, Peas, Thetches, and artificialGraſsy 


G - 


In or if | 

| 9 i Ee oy uch A ea 

| 10 A Mo 1 0 it 1 produces 

| Crops. when ir 1 2 ſt Well dung d, or | 

| otherwiſe Abels; and nanur'd, ang ſown. with a 4a 
le zo. the Soil; . it 


ob. 


| "ped V heat-ſeed ſeed, iuitable..to tl 
| 1s, that thirty or; more Bulhels. may 
| in 1 from bach Acre of Land 
I fed, far on this e 
| ie Succels, 4 To IOW a. red Lame 


it would h of eright 90 1 ow the £ ms Sai Ak A 
| Wheat-ſeed,. or a. * 5 * uma: e 1 
me to obſer ye to 1 

Several Sorig © el. — . are no 
leſs ha eight e Sorts of Whear-ſceds that 
[ can help Gentlemen to, if they will be at che 
Charge of my colled ing them; four of which 
Forts I muſt fetch at ſome Diſtance 3 the other: four- - 
are at Home: And this Charge they. have the les | 
Reaſon to grudge, becauſe when once a Perſon js 
Maſter of a right Sort, he may keep it in the 
Country he lives in, by mifting and 1 it in 
proper Soils: And I. do farther aflert, chat where 
a Gentleman occupies a large Farm, that has dif- . 
ferent Soils in it, els! mprechan ordinari 2 


to be Maſter of ne.) or all of theſe ſeveral 
Sets of Wheats3 * it is certain n will - 
eons GET: "thrive. 


* yp | p] 


[4s 
ot A8 pt Impr 
Thies 40 proſper i in a particular Soil; wth A 
will not; and is perhaps of ſuch Important fo 
ſuch a Perſon to he poſſeſs'd of, that, for watit of 
ſuch Choice, he may loſe Hundreds a Vedr. Fo 
Example: 7 know a Sort of Wheat that muſt c nod 
be ſan. in England till March ; and then i it mult 
be done in a Sand, or other light Soil, becauſe of 
its tender Nature; but when this Wheat. ed ha 
its requiſite Managements, it will make great Re 


| ly 

r 
of Gro 
bed, bi 
harley. 
ral. 
du ha“ 
hekily | 
dort in 


a turns at Harveſt, and become a delicate ſaleabl this Spr⸗ 
Market Wheat. I k na] of another Sort, that e in 
it is ſown later than Ofober, is very apt to recey lum) 
| the Stroke, or Blight. Another will yield. greater Rait 
Quantities in fuch an Earth, when a different dor e Bar! 
will not yield half ſo much.” Again, where ond plump, 
Sort will blight, another will not. It was not fu fou 
off Saffron-walden in Effx, when, in my Tisch nd wor 
I met with a Farmer at Plough ; and in | Diſcour s well 
he told me, That the Ground he was then plowing areful 
cauſed his Wheat to ſtrike, or blight, more. or els {am we 
every time it was ſowed with Wheat; add f. prodigit 
will many other Earths and Situations occafion thlſ*8'*at 
fame as this did; which I took to be owing to is t 
Row of high Trees, and a Declivity of Grount he ſame 
contiguous thereto, The Trees lodged and retain' de, if 
Fogs, and kept off the Freeedom of Airs; ant nd a 
the low Situation of the Land added to the Mirow ar 
fortune. Now this ſame Farmer had no Noto won Ba 
of. ſowing a Sort of Wheat that would not bligh (OWN, 
in ſuch Ground: If he had, I don't in the kay” 500 
doubt but he would have 1 the Seed, if it col is Sor 
- him an extraordinary Expence; for it is the fam bf prod 
Charge to plow, dreſs, and ſow a right Soft 0 $00 lef 

Wheat, as a wrong Sort; and it is always my Way" yie 
when I ſend a Gentleman any Wheart-ſeed, to ſen alk al 
proper Directions for its Management; ; leſt, ſowing ity and 
the ſame in a wrong Soil, and at a wrong Time . h | 
5 Bar 


the Year, a Miſcarriage happens, This ger win 
|  _ bighl 
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ber of, and an Occypier of, a very large Tract 
Ground; and nat only on account of "'Wheat- - 
ked, but likewiſe of many others, particularly of 


roll 07797-bariey. ——— The Sort of Barley that 
rohe bare wrote to me for, I have ſince very 
1 WMickily bought of the only Man that had the beſt 


Art in our Parts; for though I and ſeveral ſowed 


iin 1744, yet this Farmer, having a whitiſh 


e bumy Soil, got in his Crop very early, before 
te Rains fell this Harveſt, and damaged moſt of 
e Barley throughout England; but his had a 
dump, white, and dry Body; which made me 
huy four Buſbels of it, that I herewith ſend you; 
nd would have ſent you more, had not Mr. —, 
s well as yourſelf, given me a Caution of being 
areful of 'increaling the Charge of Freight; for 
{am well aſſured, that this'Sprat-barley will be of 
wodigious Service to you, becauſe, as you have 
great deal of rich marſh and ſtiff Land, this 
ut is the propereſt of all Barley-ſceds, for ſowing 

the fame with; for let the Soil be as rich as poſſi- 

ble, if it is ſtifiſh, it will produce a ſtrong Straw, - 

md a large full-kerned Ear, that will always. © 
row and ttand ere to the laſt; when, our com- 

non Barley, by being a full-large Crop, will fall 
town, and ſometimes rot on the Ground, before 

tis mowed, and yield a moſt ſmall Kernel. It is 
lis Sort of Barley that is moſt valued by Diſtillers, 

r producing the greateſt Quantity of Spirits, and 
no leſs profitable to Brewers, for making a Malt 

at yields the greateſt Length of Worts: The 

Wk and Chaff indeed are coarſiſn, but the Qua- 


and Quantity of this Grain largely compenſate | 
8” it. In ſhort, there have been eleven Quarters of 
a Barley grown on one Acre of Marſn- ground 
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and OY the Crop this gte in; the? 1 . year 
ry, loamy, dry. Soil, yields o well, thar not on! 
an eleven Buſkels of pl 


. : Dy 
as the T Weder Bim f aſſuted me. Vale cen 
fore this Seed, and Ee te it as faſt ag you ca 
for it ia a very v316a] rt. Tn your Marth ound {cond 

| if you. ſow it nakec 1775 o four Bull) ind w. 
bn one Acre: you 95 eep \ the Seed; nt Perſon 

-* Time 1 it, b to the brain of myR Rice 0d fi 
ſent, you herewith, of this 
Lach. finger Graſs Red. = The Pabel " wheel 
Seed that 1 delivered to. „ where, i blog 
ou get a good Crop. of Gras om it, will fee doubt 
«all Sorts of Cattle fat in a little Time, rake ch Ploug 
ſwcetelt of Freſh Butter and Cheeſe, an lee cy the 
laſt two the fineſt golden Colour... It's got where 


Uſe, | 
ry, h 


deemed the moſt delicate Graſs that grows in £4 infcſte 
land, and therefore is of ſuch Value, that no Ge ſo big 
tleman, who has a Convenieney to ſo and feed tom, 
5 thould be 1 ag it. 1 From a. ſmall ba 7 & ſuadec 
this Seed may be bred large Quantities f tha any 
Tame, f Bo Seed is ſown in fy! rich Mould BY loftra 
And harrowed in, not with a common Harrow i brigh 
but with a Buſh-harrow; that is to ſay, a Hurd Miles 
rn through with Buſhes, and then drawn ken Hint 
by a ſingle Horſe; for this Seed is fo ſmall, cha the Ir 
the iron Tines of a common Harrow would bury il live : 
wo, four, or ſix Pounds Weight of this Seed, wa 200d 
ſow one Acre of Ground and when it has wlll aver, 
taken with the ſame, it may be kept under Gal prodi 
as a Meadow for Seer. than 
The Banking-plough. - — — Herewhh' I {end yo Bank 

2 Banking-plough, or a Tong to cut up Abt dil, Tt 
or Mole-banks, according to your Order, you v 
will find it a moſt ſerviceable Iaſtrument, by 5 | and) 
forming more Work with it in one D Y, "chal to fe 
rwenty Men can do at the ſame time; and this wit Mile 
two, three, or four Horſes, as the \ * is 1510 into 


* - * 
h * 
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. er. Tb 164 ar Nebef den ind , 
ir MM oct only beczuſe you Rabe hefe ſent you the moſt 
i omplere and cheap Sart bf oP AG if 


ok, but becauſe 15 ray, in your giftaht Cob 
ty, have more made by 1 10 as never th Want 4 
ond Occaſion of fend bor die tb Eiland 


ad which I am very 7 gut _ firſt Anel alt 
in erſon that ever jet you into is valuable NT 


eipt 10d furniſh' d your cba « With" the 55 
sb this ar 5 as well as I rade done e 
th bee! Dril Lplough, Horfe- Break, and Pouble- 
; WY plough, in other Parts of Amrita; and 1 don't 
ee doubt but there js a great Want of this Sort 
«i ?1ough in many Parts Of North Amrit, is We 
<6 3 there is at this Time in many Parts of E Fo 
1 here Thoufands of Actes of Meadow-land lie, 
1 infeſted with theſe 4 jadicial Exctefcenienes Büt 
fl ſo bigotted are 4 Numbers of Perfons 0 C-. 
tom, that for this ve * very Reaſon they won't be 
of f32dcd to alter a worſe for a better, in this "i 
ka any other. Branches of Agriculture; which il 
I lutrates your Conduct, and makes it appear. the 
brighter, in that you, who live at Re EN f 


Miles Diſtance from England, took this ferviceabſe 
Hint from my Books, ah directly ſent ro me for 
the Inſtruments 3 while others; as it were at Home, 
live and go on in a Srefartptive Neglect of fo 
good a Piece of Hufb bdry 3 for I dare be bold to 
aver, that one Acre of clean Meadow-grourd'will 
produce, one Year with another, more good Graſs 
than two, three, or four Acres will, where theſe 
Banks are large, and ſtand thick. : 
The 7 renching-plough. - - This Ploy h that 
you wrote to me for, is Hat to go without Wheels; 
and yet is too heavy and unwieldy an Inſtrument 
to ſend you, or any Perſon elſe, that lives but fifty 
Miles Diſtance from me; and therefore I have put 
into Mr. Mon Poffefſion, for your Uſe, the 
2 ü 
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This famous Plough is ſo ingeniouſly contrived, 
of the Tach 

as it goes along, ſo clean, that there needs no Spade 
to follow for cutting and caſting out the Remains, 
where the Drain is made deep and broad enough at 
once drawing the Plough thorough ; and it has this 
Conveniency belonging to it beſides, that if a Fer- 
fon wants a wider Drain or Trench, than one of 
a Foot broad, this Plough may be eaſily made to 
do it; for the Coulters are ſo ordered, as to be ſet 
wider or narrower, to give a Perſon an Opportunity 
for this very Purpoſe. This Plough has alſo a third 
Conveniency belonging to it: If a Perſon wants 3 
wider Trench, Drain, or Gutter, than this Plough 
can make at one Draught of the Horſes, he may per- 
form the ſame by drawing the Plough forwards and 
backwards more than once; by which means he 
* — 
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i Ackicutruns Inproved. 39 
lay make a Trench at a conſiderable Breadth, and 
you ihr chis fave, in a large Tract of Ground, much 
na labour, Time, and Money. On theſe Accounts 
or; is, chat this excellent Plough may be employed 
oot Wo do great Service in Vale, Marſh, Boggy, or 
he, Won y-grounds, where it will cur Gutters, or Drains, 
cut n the cheapeſt and quickeſt Manner, at a Foot, or 
teen Inches deep. But in cafe a Drain, Gurter, 
ad Wc Trench, muſt be made at a greater Depth in 
ad keſe, or any other Sort of Earth, than this Plough _ 


an poſſibly do by the Draught of Horſes, it will, 
however, make a Beginning of the Work ſooner, 


re Wi ind a great deal cheaper, than Men can do it with 
at i Spades : And it is: for theſe valuable Conſidera- 
tons, that the Vale-farmers, of more than one 
b Pariſh that I know of, join in being at a propor- 


onable Charge, according to the Rent of their 
Farms, for purchaſing one of theſe Trenching- 
poughs, to cut Drains in their Graſs-head Lands, 


i for carrying off the Waters that might otherwiſe 
. le on their ploughed Ridge- lands, and damage or 
„ periſh the Corn that grows on them. The ſame 
b, for carrying Waters from off Meadow-grounds: 
de This Trenching-plough is of prodigious Service 
„oo clear them of this Incumbrance. In the Vale of 


——, there are many large Meadows, that are 
b liable to be overflowed with Water on great 
Rains, that they are-forced to cut Drains, or Gut- 
ters, at almoſt every Pole Diſtance, to prevent 
Waters lying and ſtagnating on their Graſs ; other- 
viſe the Farmers could not pay their Rents, be- 
cauſe their Graſs and Hay in ſome Weather would 
be utterly ſpoiled ; and at other times, if Waters 
were not carried off with ſome Expedition, they 


ai would lie fo long as to breed Moſs, that would 
4 choak and overcome the Growth of the Graſs, and 
; n Time ruin the whole Surface. An Example of 


lis J have been an Eye-witneſs of, even in a Five- 
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 ,_ Ever then neglects this great Improyemens, 3 
want of ſuch a cheap Trenching-plough, I thi 
may be juſtly ſaid to He a Hog for want i 
. Halſnenyworth of Tar. As to the Expence 5 
= | We: I charge you, but fave Shillings for The Cl 
the Wood and Iron-work of the ſame; and whic 
| £1] for its le Carriage, I fend it you in a Box 
Deal, & I'gor made purpoſely for it. Nov {Wl © J 
Ibis Model is very plainly made, any grdina Has 
1 Vorkmeg · may make a complete Trenching- plout his 
{a by it, at a ſmall Expence 3 becauſe thete 1s r 
38 little Iron belonging to it; and the the Wood:-yor he To 
_ thoygh Jarge, needs not a curious Hand to v ; 1 
it. But I cannot conclude What Ihaye to write N Sd 
| ſome Sort of Boggy, Narſh, Fenny, and V Hoog 
Which 


lands in this hain by, reaſon, N is wh 
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AGRICULTURE Improved. 41 
wt of Improvement belonging to them, on ae- 
unt of a certain Inſtrument we call a Marſh- 
yough, which I ſhall deſcribe as follows; viz. 
The Marſh, or Bog-plough. —D — As you are an 
Owner and Occupier of Marſh-ground, I can in- 
form you of a proper Sort of Plough to be made 
Uſe of in the ſame. There is in ſeveral Marſhes, 
that lie within fifty Miles of my Houſe, a certain 
vort of Plough, conſtantly employed for working 
this Earth, and preparing it for the Reception of 
divers Sorts of Grain, which it does exquiſitely 
well; and as Marſh-land lies ſometimes in a wet 
Condition, this Plough is made with two Wheels; 
ind ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that it will do a great 
deal of Work in one Day, either with Oxen or 
Horſes. It is not a heavy Plough, conſidering the 
trong Work it is to perform; but is one that 1 
think well deſerves your Notice and Purchaſing, 
becauſe on a right Inſtrument may depend infinite 
Profit : But the Copy of the following Letter will 
further illuſtrate this Matter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Copy of a Letter for ſending a proper Plough 
into Ireland, 10 plow drained Bogs., . 
SI RX, Auguſt 11. 1744. 
[Have by laft Poſt received from my Friend 
his Anſwer to your Letters, which you fa- 
four d me with upon the Subject of the Plough 
for 1ri/þ Bogs; and contains his Reaſoning in favour 
ok the W heel-plough,. which he thinks will cut the 
dd or Surface thinner than any of the other 
Ploughs mentioned, and” not gather much Dirt ; 
Which he is under no Apprehenſions of, _— 
G as — 
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42 AGRICULTURE Improved, 
the Nature of that Soil is ſo ſtiff, and link'd toge 
ther, that it never can be drained dry enough tt 

be dried fit for burning in any one Summer, [ 
believe, if ever he comes to plow this Sort of Soil 
a ſecond time, your Objection muſt be complied 
with, and the Sort you recommend, beſides, muſt be 
had. In the mean time, pleaſe to order a Wheel. 
plough, that will beſt anſwer my Frind's Intentions, 
and let it be ſent to Mr, -—— on Ormond Yu, 

Dublin; the Charge of which you ſay will be —. 
The Moment you adviſe me all Fhings are done, 
and will pleaſe to direct me in the Manner it-ſhall 

- be done, I will pay the above Sum to any Perſon you 
direct in London. I hope to hear from you as ſoor 
as every thing is ordered; and am, Sir, 

5 Wours, &. 


O drying the Surface-earth of Bog- lands, ſo 4 
to fit it for burning to Aſhes as a Manure in a lil 
Time. By the Copy of this Letter you ma) 
perceive Part of the Improvements that have been 
within theſe twenty Years laſt paſt, made in Bog- 
lands, that formerly lay as waſte Ground, to the 
Quantity of many Thouſands of Acres, in the King 
dom of Ireland; and proved, in its uncultivatec 
Condition, ſuch dangerous Places to Man anc 
Beaſt, that many have been ſwallowed up in them: 
Whereas, by the Contrivance of ſome ingenious 
Perſons, they have ſince been drained of their ſtag 
nating Waters, ſo as to become fertile Earths, not 
only for being frequently plowed and ſowed, and 
producing ſeveral Sorts of Crops of Grain, Hops, and 
other Annuals, but alſo for ſuffering the Planting 0 
Trees and Shrubs in the ſame, and carrying forward 
their Growth with great Expedition. They havealſo 
by this new and excellent Piece of Huſbandry 
brought their quaggy Bog-earth into ſuch a dry 


and cloſe Texture of Parts, that in moſt Places . 
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AGRICULTURE Improved. © 43 
oil admit of Cart and Horſes going over it; 
which ſufficiently ſhews how greatly Art helps 
Nature, by reducing ſuch wild, auſtere, and dan- 
gerous Ground, into a pliable, fine, fertile, and 
found Earth. But I find by this Gentleman's Let- 
ter to me, that they are yet at a Loſs how to get 
their wild Sod or Surface dry, in the Time of one 


summer. This I am a little ſurpriſed at, becauſe _ 


[am very ſenſible there are among the Iriſh Gen- 
lemen, ſome very ingenious Virtuoſoes, who take 
Delight in applying themſelves to the Study and 
Practice of Improvements in Agriculture : And 
indeed it muſt be owned, that they have done 
Wonders within the Space of a very tew Years, in 
finding out, by Trials and Experiments, many 
profitable Matters that never were known to their 
Forefathers, and which have advanced the Intereſt 
of their Country to a very great Degree: Witnefs 
heir prodigious Improvements in their Linen Ma- 
wfatture, that they have lately brought to ſuch 
exquiſite Perfection, as to vie with Holland for 
making that Sort of fine Linen, and with France 
for Cambricks; alſo in the Propagation of Hops, 
which, till lately, was an Art unknown to them; 
for, by their Ignorance of it, they were obliged to 
have them from England, and other Parts, as be- 
leving their Ground and Climate would not pro- 
duce the like, But Trials and repeated Experi- 
nents have proved the contrary, and inform'd them, 
at they can; and they have raiſed many Planta- 
tons, of as good Hops as are in England, or elſe- 
ere. So in brewing Malt Liquors, managing 
Cyder, and other Things in the Art of Huſbandry, 
ey have, and are conſtantly endeavouring ro make 
urther Advances, in bringing them to a greater 
Perfection. Now I know a certain Method of 


Plowing (juſt found out), by which a great deal 


if Ground may be plowed in a little time, and fo 
G * laid, 
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44 AGRICULTURE; Improved. 
laid, chat it ſhalt dry in a Month or fix Week 


7 diſc 


Time (if the Weather is propitious), fit for ban f be . 
ing into Aſhes; and thus will fave an Owne Notice, 
of Bog-lands a great deal of Time and ] yhen Ot 
Bur this,is ſo new a Diſcovery, that I Knows at th bat S: 
time but two Pcrſons that ever yet practiſed ir Wl / 2 
one of which is myſelf; and is not only neceſſi Cart th 
- or ſpeedily diving: of ſuch wet Dung-ſod, or Sur of the 
face, but alſo for preparing other, and commo harley, 
plow'd Land, by killing Weeds, and taking + fo car! 
fine and ready for ſowing it with Grain: Te Harneſ: 
ticulars of which Operation I intend to make p [imbar 
lic in my Monthly Book for November, becauſe on livi 
is moſt fitting to be done in that Month, we {ri/or: 
Wheat or Barley-ſtubble are to be plowed, to bring Rape: ſe 
the Earth into a Fineneſs and Sweetneſs, the bene ilkman 
to receive the Seed of Peas, Oats, and Grafs-ſeedg Sort of 
Sc. and bring on their Growth to the greater Pei jou ou 
fection. This is not a chimerical Notion, or dera f 
Matter borrowed from the Books of others; n ray be 
do I make this known as an Act of Pride, {of lie Inv 
giving myſelf an Opportunity to find Fault wit rower, 
and laſn othet Authors, becauſe they knew nothin whereb' 
of ſuch an excellent Method of Plowing : No, Wl Two-bc 
Tenounce every Branch of ſuch Vice; and vou fr bott 
rather become an Advocate for their Faults, as WW Wheat: 
am of Opinion, that that Author is very excuſeablaM ieman 
who has publiſhed one new ſerviceable Secret, {al this 
the Rep#ticion of two or three borrowed one Lands, 
And that this is a perfect new Mode of Plowing Fields; 
and is done in about half the Time as commo i Di patc 
broad Land- plowing is done, any Perſon may 142 owing | 
tisfy himſelf gov the Truth of it, if he will com Lag le-p 
to my Houſe at a proper Time of Year, and vie «this L 
the Work in or more of my Fields; for it was bull s preve 
in November 1744. that the firſt of this Invention ngthe 8 
was ever put in Practice. Or if any Perſon has WW el-plou 
mind to be informed of this by Word of Moot diency c 


Aenieurrunk nproue d. 


of diſcourſe me upon any Subject of Husb gh 
{ he will by a Letter, Poſt- paid, give me time 
Notice, I will meet him at any Place in Lond, 
yhen other Buſineſs calls me there, and give kim 
phat Satisfaction lies in my Power. 

Of the Hertfordſhire Double-plough. In my 
(art that carried your Banking-plough, a Model 
of the Trenching-ploug h, and a Sack of 'Sprat- 
harley, to London, on the aGch of November 1744.1 
fo carried in the ſame a Two-wheel — 
Harneſs' for four Horſes, and other I hings, that 
[imbarked on board a Coaſting - Veſſel, for a Per- 
on living in the North; and alſo a Two-wheel 
Hrifordſhire Double- lough, with Wheat and 
Rape-ſeed, and other Things, to be ſent to a Gen- 
teman who lives in a Foreign Country ; which 
dort of Double-plough, in my humble Opinion, 
you ought to have with you, if it coſt you a con- 
ſderal le Expence, becauſe of the great Profit that 
my be made by its Uſe 3 for this Plough, by a 
nue Invention, is now made to go wider or nar- 
wer, by keeping the broad Boards accordingly, 
thereby it is fitted to plow either broad Lands, or 
Two-bout Ridges. Some uſe the Double-plough | 
or both Sorts of Works; others only for ſowing 
Wheat-ſced in T wo-bout Lands. I know a Gen- 
leman near me, that ſows almoſt all his Wheat 
by this Plough, with four Horſes, in T wo-bout 
Lands, in moſt of his gravelly, loamy, and clayey, 
fields; and this not only for making the greater 
Dipatch of the Work in Sowing-rime, but alſo for 
owing his Wheat to a better Advantage than any 
angle-plough can; and this by reaſon the laſt Share 
this Double-plough follows the firſt Share ſoquick, 
5prevents the tumbling down of the Earth, and leav- 
ngthe Seed almoſt naked in ſome Places; which a Sin- 
ge. plough is very apt to do. But the main Conve- 


diency of this is Don is to do 9 Work 
in 


AGRICULTURE Improved, 4 
x Oxen, to break the Ground; for which Purpoſe, 
tis exceedingly well contrived, not only in this 
Work, to ſave the Charge of Mens Labour, but - 
p looſen the Earth, kill and prevent the Growth 
if Weeds, let in the Sun, Air, and Rain, and 
nould up the Roots in a better manner than Men 
an; and therefore is certainly the moſt neceſſary 
bſtrument, next to the Plough and Harrow, of 
llothers in Uſe with Farmers; for this Horſe- break 
ill perform more Work in one Day, than many 
Men can poſſibly do. Its chief Uſe is to be employ'd 
ktween Rows of drilled Horſe-beans, or Kidney- 
heans, or drilled Peas, Turneps, Cabbage, Savoy, 
Broccoli Plants, and many other Vegetables, 
rowing in the Drill-mode, and is worth its Weight 
n Silver for theſe very Uſes; as being an Inſtru- 
nent that will ſave a Perſon Hundreds of Pounds 
Expence in a few Years, that holds a great Farm, 
nd ſows his Wheat and other Seed in the Drill- 
my; and were I here to enumerate all the Benefits 
hat appertain to the new-improved Horſe-break, 
t yould take up much Paper-room. This Horſe- 
eak or Earthing-iron is always drawn by one or 
wo Horſes in Length, when it is fix*d by an Iron 
wivel to the Two-wheel Carriage of the Three- 
vicel Drill-plough 3 which Plough is taken from 
ff the Carriage, when the Break is to be fix*d to 
. And although I have before declared, that the 
Drill-plough is not fit to be made uſe of in very 
lony Land, yet I aſſure you, that it will work in 
noſt other Lands, even in Vale Ridge-lands, to 
geat Profit; as it was proved for the firſt time 
nthe Year 1744. in Ailesbury Vale, where the drill'd 
beat ſurpaſs'd all Wheat ſown in the common 
Way, throughout the whole Pariſh of Chedington; 
wich lying but four Miles from my Houſe, I am 
rady to give any Perſon Satisfaction of the ſame, 
a the Spot of Ground, where Wheat is ſown oy 
. i 
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48 Aenicv LTURE Improved. N 
Year in this Poſture; fo that the rill-plough th 
ids Horfe-break is perſectly neceſſary for you ahd 
the more, if you have any dry Soils, as indoubtedly 
you have, as well as wet ones, In ſuch a large Quan- 
tity of Land as you hold in your Hands. But I 
muſt further inform you, that there is dn addition 
Improvechent lately found out, and added tb this 
Horſe-break, which will be of great Service ty 
you; ſo that it may be ſaid, that here are three 
Inſtruments contain*d in one; for fince the fotmer 
two, there is a third Sort invented, tb be put or 
the Break when one of them is. taken off; to ſtrye 
as Conveniency requires. And 1 do aſſure you; 
that this third Sort is of ſuch Importance, that nd 
Farmer whatſoever ought to be without it, th 
ſows Peas; Beans, Rapes, Cabbages, Sc. Wher 
the Ground will admit of its Uſes ; becauſe it wil 
fave a vaſt Expence of Hand-hoeing, which chm 
monly coſts ſeven, eight, or nine Shillings an Acre 
jn all, to hoe the Ground twice; and then the Hand: 
hoe does it fo ſuperficially, that little more than thi 
Heads of the Weeds will be broken off; andferve 
to make many of them to. regrow with the greatelly 
Vigour ; whereas this Inſtrument; by the Strengt 
of two Horſes, will not only deſtroy both the Root 
and Branches of moſt or all of them, but may be 
made, beſides, with the Help of this new addition 
Improvement, to gather up, and leave on the Root 
of the Peas, Beans, Ra pes, Cabbage-plants, &c. a 
much Mould as is ſufficient for their Nourifhmen 
and Shade. | | 2 
The Cleanſihg-tool, < That you likewil 
write for, is of great Service to all Farmers who ren 
Arable-land, and moſt of all, to thofe who occup) 
large Farms; for with this Tool Wheat and Barley 
ſeed may be fo cleanſed from the Seeds of Weeds 
other Trumpery, and the ſmall underling Kernels0 
theſe two Capital Grains, that there may be __ 
I rernail 
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1 ſmaller Sort, be put into the Earth at the ſame 
Time, under an equal Advantage, it is moſt cer- 
nin the largeſt” Kernel will throw out more Stalks 
and Ears than the ſmaller one can; or if not more 
Salks and Ears, thoſe that proceed from the largeſt 
Sed will a ſſuredly be the biggeſt. And if ſoz 
vhat an additional Quantity of Crain muſt this oc- 
caſion in a large Farm? For if one Ear of Wheat 
or Barley be augmented by this. means, only one 
fixth Part in its Number and Largeneſs of its 
Grain, it conſequently muſt cauſe. a conſiderable In- 
creaſe, even in, one Acre of Ground; perhaps 
lix, ſeven, or eight Buſhels; and if the ſame Ad- 
auntage holds, good, in thirty, forty, or fifty, or 
= ore Acres (as it is very likely to do), what, a 
Toft muſt, this produce in one Year, in both 
Wheat and Barley-crops ! How valuable then muſt 
this cheap Tool be, of only half a Guinea Price, 
to any Perſon. that has large Quantities of Grougd 
1 ſow with Wheat and Barley, I leave them to 
form an Eſtimation of. I know an igel jus 
great Farmer, that was at thirty Pounds Charge 
to get a round ſeven- feet · long Wire-ſcreen, made 
Only to anſwer both theſe Purpoſes. Indeed it 
would perform more Work in a Day than this can 3 
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but queſtion whether ft will do its Work ester 


this much cheaper Tool. But, befides this WireHand- 
ſieve, I have a fplinter'd one, to anſwer | ſome. 
what the ſame End. The firſt has its Wires work'd| 
long - ways, and therefore can diſcharge the longer 
Seeds of Weeds, as Darnel, and others; and asd 
the longer thin Kernels of Wheat and Barley : 
The other, being work'd in a ſquare Form, nicely 
_ diſcharges the rounder Seeds of Weeds, and which 
T fell for half a Crown. Both theſe I ſend toge- 


ther, for anſwering this very valuable Piece © by ſom 
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7 E ChafF-cutting Engine. This Engine 
if you have not in your Part of the World, 
you ſhould by all means have one ſent vou, if it cannot 
coſt you fifty Pounds; becauſe this excellent Mai tirty e 
chine will earn a great deal of Money in a little erns ha 
Time, in cutting your Straw and Hay into Chaff 38 Feny th 
for, without Chaff, Iam ſure there is no ſuch Thing boſe w 
as feeding Plough or Cart-horſes as they ought tc bout w 
be fed. Cut Chaff is a moſt cheap Feed for maki lere c 
a little Quantity of Oats, or other Corn, go. much Wy ndolenc 
further in feeding Cattle, than Corn alone will. 1088: va 
will make Beaſts drink heartily, and conſequenth tone c 
have the better Appetite to their Meat; helps tol Carriage 
dry up Humours; prevents the Breed of W bone 
and by mixing Oats with Chaff or Beans, the lefg bm o 
Corn ſerves; and is not only ſerviceable in thinly ©, f 
" reſpect, but as it occaſions the Jeſs Quantity be, tha 
Corn to be given to an Horſe, it makes this mix on reeffary 
Food the ticalthier to him; for if all naked Cor ( coſtin 
was to be given to an Horſe, it would be apt ir the 
heat him too much, and breed Farcies, and grea 8 landle f 
Heels. It is this famous Engine that conn 5 
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ran in the moſt proffrable Manner, and makes 


n ill · ſcented Hay ſweet; for by cutting a coarſe, 
unk, and even Hay a nile Riokin „ if it is mix d 
vith the ſweet Chaff of Straw, Elle will eat 
tin this Form, when they will not in Hay; as 1 
ind Thouſands of others daily experience, when 
Hay has been damaged by long Rains in the Field. 
This profitable Engine, if made in a right Manner 
wthe beſt Advantage, may be ſo workꝰ d as to eut 
ixty ſingle, or thirty double Bufhels of Chaff in 
one Day, by one Man, as is now-and-then done 
by ſome of our beſt Chaff· cutters, in a Mixture of 
Straw and Hay, which they generally cut together. 
In ſhort, this Engine is kept by moſt great Farm- 
rs in the Southern Parts of England, and even b 
the beſt Husbands that rent ſmall Farms; becauſe 
it has not only theſe before-mentioned good Pro- 
erties belonging to it, but it alſo ſerves to employ 
fervants in rainy Days within Doors, when they 
annot work without. And when one Man cuts 
ttirty double Buſhels of Chaff in one Day, he 
earns half a Crown; for with us the Price is one 
Peny the double| Buſhel cutting, that is given to 
thoſe who are Owners of this Tool, and who go 
bout with it to cut Chaff, at thoſe Farmers Houſes 
yhere the Farmer is one of the lazy, poor, and 
ndolent Sort, and has not one of his own. This 
noſt valuable Engine I furniſh to any Gentleman 
tone Guinea the prime Coſt, befides Charges of 
Carriage, when made in the greateſt Perfection, 
h one of the beſt of Workmen, that lives in the 
Pariſh of Little Gaddeſden, ” | 
The Dutch Hand-hoe. — The Dutch Hand- 
ioe, that you have ſent to me for, islikewiſe a very 
ſeeeſſary, profitable, and very cheap Inſtrument, 
s coſting but three Shillings and Six-pence in all, 
br the Jargeſt Sort, with its Six+feet-long aſhen 
landle fixed in it, 7 was invented for Men 
| 2 | to 
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this Poſture they ſtand too nigh, and the Roys off 


row 


| be a convenient one, if the Wheat, Barley, and 


mon pull-to Hoe, This Dutch Hot is therefore moſt 
the Drills of Wheat; Barley, and Artificial 'Grak, 


Grafs, were to grow in Drills at two Feet Diltante ; 
hecaule neither the Horſe-break, nor apy Hoe 
plough, in my humble Opinion, is fit to be drawi 


them; which I ſhould think it would be very apt 
to do, not only by ſtriking or rubbing, as it 1 
drawn along, agaiaft the green Stalks, But alfo by 


and Grafs, and for nouriſhing their Roots; and 
indeed it is a ſurpriſing pleaſant Sight to a Stranger 
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conveniently fitted to hoe” the Weeds up betwhen 
when they are made at a Foot aſundet ; bècauft in 
Corn and Graſs grow too near , one another, tc 
Deere nee r 
ae of che Harle-break's Uſe 4, ee 
W Intervals, the Horſe-break is. too Wide an li 
ſtrument to be drawn along them; nor would it 


* 


near tbe tender Stalks of green Wheat, Barley, 6 
Graſs, leſt it bruiſe, wound, or otherWiſe damage 
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turning clotty Earth ſo near them, as to do then 
ſome Harm by bruiſing them. This Tool is com- 
monly employed twice in a Summer, to free the 
ee of Weeds between the Drills of Corn 


52 Kertouitune ö,, 
to ule both in Fields and Gardens ; in Fields Beten Fields, 
Drills ot Wheat, Barley, Lucern-grafs, e W leer 
are made at twelve Inches aſunder; where: dye che 
a Man's puſhing it always forward, contrary%s tha in the 
Work of common Hand-hioes, it wil. de this the big 
times the Work, ia, one Day as that des, "and wiv aer 
clean the Interyal Ground of Weeds in 4 very ne vin 
anner; for by the middle heflow Part of thigh Accou: 
Hoe the Weeds get through, and are left thin great 
without the Trouble of raking and pulling them ank 1 
from the Part they are hoed from; as” a Mah e ! 
forced to do inthe Uſe of the old-tifhiew com tlomi 
fellow 
grant. 
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rields, in the Dtil)-poſtare; and this When thefs 
Vegetables are in their green as welb as ripe Age: 
in the firſt, when the Inter vals of Ground are 
in their full open Sight; and in the laſt, when 
the high and large Stalks and Ears of the Gram 
meet ſo near as to touch one another, oh their 
vaving to- and- fro by a briſk” Wind. On theſe 
Accounts, a Field of drill'd Grain or Grafs affords 
2 great Delight and Profit to the Owner, and, I 
think I may add, Health withaf; for as the Winds 
have here a free Paffage between the Rows, the 
blooming Ears of the Corn, and the purple or 
jellow Bloſſoms of the Lucern-graſs, yield fra- 
grant and odoriferous Smells. For theſe feveral 
Reaſons I would adviſe you, if you could*ger any 
Sort of your Land fine enough, to ſow it with 
Lucern-ſeed in Drills, and not in the broad-caft 
Way; for if you do by the laft, the Weeds will 
get up, and cripple its Growth, and overcome it in 
a few Years z but when this Seed is ſown in Drills, 
t twelve Inches-Diſtance, and the Intervals kept 
dean by this Dutch Hoe, then you will ſee a fine 
tigh-Aouriſhihg Crop, that will yield you at Mow- 
no-time a ſurpriſing Burden. It is for want of 
this new ſort of Management, that many who have 
ſown Lucern-ſeed have grown out of Love with it, 
and lighted it for an unprofitable Graſs; whereas 
dare affirm it for Truth, that had they ſown 
this excellent Seed (provided it was ſound, and of 
the right Sort) in Drills of fine Earth, out of the 
Drill-plough, and afterwards given it its due Hoe- 
ngs by this Datch Hoe, they would be ſo much 
nn Love with it, as to ſow more and more Ground 
"th the ſame; and therefore I here recommend 
the Uſe of the Three-wheel Drill-plovgh, and this 
Hand-hoe, the more, for being the choiceſt Sorts 
« lnſtruments for increaſing Crops of Wheat, 
barley, Lucern-graſs, &c, And thereby many "mw 
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„ AcnicuLtuts. Iren, 
| be ea pacitated to improve poor ſandy, and other 
tran dry Soils, to a prodigious Degree of Proßt, 


and cauſe them to produce ſuch large Crops of the 


Vegetables, as will increaſe Rents tothe Landlords, 


and Revenues to the Crown 3, and yet make the | 


Farmer's Heart glad, by filling his Pockets with 

Moneys ariſing from the Product of ſuch increaſed 
krge Crops of Grain and Graſs ; for where theſe 
Seeds are ſown in Drills, the Roots of the Corn or 
Graſs will not be ſtarved by Droughts and Froſt, 
as moſt are whoſe Seeds are ſown, and only harrow- 
ed in; and theſe four laſt Years have wofully proy'd 
the Truth of what I here write, and poſſibly may 
do the ſame for Years to come. Who then, that 
can afford to buy theſe Inſtruments, would be with- 


out them, if they are Owners of proper Earths-for 


their Uſes? Surely none but the covetous, the ig- i 


gorant, or the poor Farmer! 
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CHAP. IX. 


O F ſowing Rape-ſeed in July. — You ſays you 


think neither Coleworts, Turneps, nor Car- 
rots, will over-ſtand the Severity of your extreme 
cold Winters: In Anſwer to which, I will begin 
with your Objection as to the Coleworts. Rapes, 


or Cole, or Coleworts, are ſynonymous Terms for i 


one and the ſame Vegetable ; yet confound the 
Nation of many Perſons in the Judgment of it: 
for my Part, I know of no Difference in the Spe- 


cies of them. If one aſk at a London Seed-ſhop 


for either Cole or Rape- ſeed, it is one and the ſame; 
fo is the Herb, whether call'd Cole or Rape; which 
z a very ſucculent or juicy Plant, and therefore more 


28 of Milk in Beaſts, than either 1 
| | t 


arrots or any other Sort of Root or Herb. 


* 
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commonly grow in Fields. It is on this account 
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AcR1TQVUVLTURE . Improved. 55 
that. moſt of the Plough-farmers, for about twenty 
Miles round London, who ſuckle 'Houſe-lambs, 
and keep Milch- cows, ſow this Seed; for the high- 
growing Colewort will become an excellent Food 
in froſty and ſnowy Seafons, when Turneps, and 
all Kinds of Graſs, are covered with Snow, and 
xroduce ſuch Quantities of Milk, as nouriſhes and 
ts their Houſe-lambs wich great Expedition, for 
an early and profitable Market. But in Lincoln- 
fire, and in the Iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſbire, amd 
n ſome other Parts, they ſow Rape-ſeed, in order 
© obtain full Crops of this Herb, for feeding and 
kttening their large Pole Wether-ſheep: Which 
t accordingly does ; infomuch that from theſe Places 
many Thouſands of Cole-fed Sheep are driven up to 
London early in the Spring; and ſo early, that by 
this means they commonly get a better Price at this 
Time of Year, that in after and later Seaſons. 
Hence it is, that our Chilturne, and other Butchers, 
keep their fatting Sheep back, from ſending them 
o be ſold in Smithfield 3 ſaying, Let the Fen Cole- 
ſheep be ſold, and then we ſhall meet with the 
better Market for ours. Not but that we ſow 
great Quantities of Cole-feed of late, in our Chil- 
ume Country, in clayey loamy, and even in 
gavelly loamy Grounds, whether they lie dry or 
et. But it is paſt Contradiction, that Cole thrives 
better in wet than in dry Lands: And, for the better 
Explanation of this, I ſhall be ſomewhat particular 

n writing of the ſeveral Sorts of Soils Cole · ſeed 
my be ſown in to Advantage; and firſt of 5 


c dowing Cole. ſeed in clayey Grounds, — There 

e ſeveral Seaſons in the Year that admit of ſowing 

ble. ſeed, according to the Nature of the Land, 
nd the Uſes it is to be put to. If the Land is of 

- WY clayey, or very ſtiff loamy Sort, and lies wettiſn, 

i Poſt of chis Sort of Soil does, it muſt certainly 

tutte the more Plowings to bring it into a fine 
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Tur 3 is commonly harrowed in, and not 
plowed in 3 becauſe, if it is done in the laſt Made; it 
Wald be apt to be buried, and the Crop loſt. Nut thi 
mot all: The Manner of plowing clayty:iand-flif 
Soils; preparatory for tbe Reception of this Seed 
and the Growth of its Plants, is a Matter of In 
e eee a:Knowlege of this ptime 
Work, the Seed, Labour, and Expence, anay ch. 
_ #þoft. In Fen, Marſn, and Vale- lands, «they: 41 
forced to ; Plow. and lay their Earth in broad N 
in narrow , Ridges, as the Ground ſies drier 01 
wetter ; if very: wet, the Ridge - lands muſt be laic 
the higher, and ſhould be the narrower: and tb 
zs to be done with either the common Foot plaugh 
the Swi ng- pl O gh, the Dr augh t · pl ough, Or the Foot 
turn Wreſt- plough, &c. generally in the Length 
and not in the croſs Way of Plowing; for Jud 
Ridge- lands will not admit of any other Way o 
performing it in right Order. But where Groung 
lies not too wet nor too dry, and yet is of a flit 
Nature, it is in many Parts plowed into fout-bou 
Lands, preparatory for harrowing Cole · ſeed in 
ſame; as I have ſeen done in ſome Places in Sufus 
and Mid:ileſex. Now when ſuch Sorts of Land a 
plowed and dunged well, ſo that it lies pretty fin 
then the latter End of June, or Beginning of Ju 
the Ploughman, who is commonly the Sower 
-this Seed, harrows it firſt twice in a Places a 
then proceeds to ſow about three or four Pound 
or more, of it, on one Acre; and then gives 
only one Harrowing, and the Work is done: B. | 
fome will ſow half a Peck on one Acre of Ground 
for the better Security of a full Crop. 55 i 
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The Land is an intire, a gravelly, ora ſandy Loam, 
nade to become a good Crop. of Cole or Rapes; 
hut when ſuch; Ground is to be ſown with this Seed, 
ſpecial Regard ought to be had to the proper Time, 
kſt Time, Labour, Seed, and other Expence, be 
noſt of them loſt, Now if a Perſon has a mind 
o get a Chilturne incloſed Field take with Cole or 


ght Order of Growth, he muſt not ſow this Seed 


does, the young Crop is in great Danger of running 
into ſeedy Heads before the Winter; and then the 
Salks will get- hard and dry, and, in ſhort, be 
reither fit for Cows nor Sheep, nor hardly any 
thing elſe. DEN i 
"op or Rape-ſeed, to ſow at ſeveral Seaſons of the 
er. 
may be ſa id to be ſown at ſeveral times in the Year, 
wz, In tilth clayey Grounds, as I ſaid, the latter 
End of June, and in dry tilth loamy Grounds in 
July, are the chief Times for ſowing Coleſeed in 
fields; but about Watford, Rickmanſworth, and 
other adjacent Parts of Hertfordſhire, the ſuckling 


are to ſow ſome of their L.and with the Puffin 
lamp/hire Kid-, or Cebham Hog-peas ; for as theſe 
ae a forward Sort, they ſow them to come off by 
a early Opportunity for plowing the ſame Land, 
ad ſowing it with Cole- ſeed in Auguſt, or in Septem- 
ler at fartheſt. Others ſow the blue Boiling-pea, and 
tie Eſſex white Roading Boiling-pea, for the ſame 
furpoſe. Thoſe indeed that ſow Ormuts, Maſters 
Hotſpur, and the great Union Peas, and other 
vs, for ſelling them green in their Pods, may 
Wrainly ger them off much ſooner than any of 
lieſe ; but as they commonly grow in ſandy and 

| , | gravelly 


Sowing Cole or Rape-ſeed in loamy Land. 


if it is well ploughed, and well.dung'd, it may be 


Rape, and to ſtand throughout the Winter in a 


i] the Middle ofthis Monch at ſooneſt 3 for if he 


Hence it is that Cole or Rape-ſeed. 


farmers, or thoſe who ſuckle Houſe-lambs, take 
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x8 AcricuLlruReE Improved. 
gravelly - Earchs, for getting them into an en, 


| 9 £onVe! 
Order to ſet on Crops of Turneps, to draw to ſell, WM Turnc 
or to feed their Sheep with in Winter, I have no / 
more to ſay of them here, but proceed to obſerve, Ks; 
that though Cole-ſeed is fown fo late as in iz» the Cc 
or September, after a Pea-crop, or a Barley or a agreea 
Wheat-crop, on one plowing up of the fame, and if afcc: 
harrowirg- in the Seed; yet ſo it happens, that a good cke I 
Crop of Cole, by theſe means, is often got, to the gteai dure, 
Advantage of the Owner ; I ſay, to his great Ads of t. 
vantage, becauſe ſuch later- ſown Cole- ſeed may the Gr 
produce a Crop that will anſwer to as much Profil time t. 
as any early Crop; for when the firſt Crop of Co tine o 
is eaten off, that was ſown in June of July, this la If it is 
will come into Uſe in April and May, and ſerve toll the lat 
feed Cows, Sheep, Lambs, Deer, Sc. in the ſcare vith t 
Time of Hay and Graſs; which too often then Dreſſin 
happens to be the Farmer's Want, by having ex WW Cole. 

' pended his dry Meat, before the Graſs gets Heaq z con 
enough to become a ſufficient Food. But as to th Growt| 
Manner of feeding ſuch Crops of Cole or Rapes, in to i 
ſhall poſtpone the writing of it now, for doing into a | 

in proper Months; for I aſſure you there is mori better « 

in this than moſt People are aware of: And it is ali er wet 

on this Account that ſome ſow Cole-ſeed in Februar ll zgreceat 
and March; fo that this Herb is now become luc vworts, 

a Field-plant, that it may be truly ſaid to be one a and ſuc 
the moſt ſerviceable Sort growing in Fields: A Fields 

it is my real Opinion, that as Cole-ſeed is ever great B 
Year more and more ſown, it will, in a great Degree to 

in time, ſupplant the Turnep; becauſe it is Mo vhich 
certain, that the Cole wort or Rape will prod Jl cauſe v 

| more and ſweeter Milk than the Turnep, if gw] Growt! 
to the Beaſt before it is too old and rank; nor 13 Leaves, 
ſo liable to choak a Cow or Sheep that eats it, 4% bens in 
Turnep is. Indeed, as to the hoving vality, dem u 
muſt own, it is rather apt to do the Beaſt Miſehi Wy field n 
than the Turnep-leaf; however, this is but * f e Seed 
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conveniency, belonging to the Cole wort; to the 
Turneps, t WO. It r * „ „d Heer 5 
dung ing and manuring Land, for a Crop of Cale 
V Rapes, ——; This is to be done before or after 
the Cole ſeed is ſown: If before, Dung is a very 
agreeable Dreſſing for nouriſhing a Crop of Rapess 
if after, Soot, or Prat- aſhes, or Clay-aſhes, or Qil- 
cake Powder, or any other pulverized fertile Ma- 
pure, - will very well anſwer the End. If the Dung 
is of the long Soi t, it is very proper to plow it into 
the Ground in March or April, that it may ha ve 
time to rot and mix with the Earth, againſt the 
time of ſowing the Seed in June, July, or Auguſt. 
f it is ſhort rotten Dung, it is beſt plowed in at 
the laſt Plowing ; for ſuch. ſhort Dung will mix 
with the Earth at once, and is a very natural 
Dreſſing to this Sort of Plant in particular; becauſe 
a Colewort being of the Cabbage -k ind, it employs 
z conſiderable Quantity of Earth to nouriſh its 
Crowth; and where a good Parcel of Dung is laid 
in to its Aſſiſtance, this Plant will grow very faſt 
nto a large Head of Leaves, and thereby be the 
better ena bled to reſiſt the Severity of a long froſty 
or wet Winter. But notwithſtanding Dung is ſo 
grecable to the Nouriſnment of a Crop of Cole- 
vorts, yet there is an Inconveniency attending it; 
and ſuch an one, as oftentimes proves fatal to whole 
Fields of Rapes; for Dung is well known to be a 
great Breeder of Flies and Worms, and an Incen- 
live to the deſtructive Slug, or naked Snail; and 
vhich are all Enemies to a Crop of Rapes; be- 
cauſe while the Rapes are in their tender infant 
Growth, and when they have made their firſt two 
Leaves, the Slug. (eſpecially if wet Weather  hap- 
pens in the time) is very likely to attack and eat 
dem up; and then, very probably, the whole 
Field muſt be plowed again, and another Quantity 
0 Seed of this, ar ſome * Vegetable, he ſown 
2 5 1 
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to a Farmer's great-Loſs. Now, Sir, as yu w 
very wiſely and very generouſly paid me (even 


you, how to prevent this great Miſchief; 4 rent 
one indeed, where a Perſon loſeth twenty, fott 
ſixty, or more Acres, of young Cole worts Perhaps 
all in one, two, or three Weeks time! 1 d0 af. 
ſure you, that the very cheap Ingredient that 
vou have with you, will infallibly anſwer all ! 
have ſaid of it; becauſe it is impoſſible, that iny 
Slug, or Fly, or other Inſect whatſoever; can buft 
a young Crop of Rapes, Turneps, Flak, er 1 
other Crop, in its infant and moſt dangerous Growth, 
after the Application of it, let the Weather come 
how it will: And this it will effectually perform, 


at the ſame time it is nouriſhing the Earth, and| 


the Plant that grows in the ſame, free of giving it 
any bitter, or other unpleafant Tang, or unwholſome 
Quality. And this Sort of cheap Manure; which 


is to be had almoſt in all Countries where Cole wort - 


ſeed is ſown, is ſo neceſſary to be kept in a Readi- 


neſs by all Perſons who ſow the ſame, that none 


ought to be without it; becauſe by its Aſſiſtance 
they may, as I ſaid, be aſſured of a Crop of Cole- 
worts growing, and ſtanding ſafe and ſound from all 


Damage of the Field- inſects; whereas, before I 


diſcovered this ſafe Antidote, I: myſelf have loſt 


whole Fields of Coleworts in a very few Days, that 
were eaten up by the Slug, or little naked Smail, 
while they were in their firſt and infant Growth. 
As no Land can be too fat and rank for the Growth ; 
of Coleworts, ſo none can over-dung, or dreſs t 

too much, for the Growth of this open- headed Ve-W 
getable; and therefore new-broken up Ground, i 


made firſt fine; or any other rich moiſt Soil, in 


Chilturnes, in Fens, or in Marſhes, cannot be to0 1 
rich for bearing a Crop of theſe Plants; and which 
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zives thoſe Perſons who are Owners of ſuch: ſoft 
Ground as you obſerve yours is, that lies near the 
the ſalt Water, a favourable Opportunity to improve 
1t to an bigh Degree of Profit, by ſowing it with 
this Seed; where it will flouriſh in very large and 
high Stalks e eee . 
/ ſowing Rape or Cole. ſeed, by the Three-wheel - 
Drill-plough. It is true, that the moſt com- 
mon Way of ſowing Cole-ſeed is, out of a Man's 
Hand, in the broad-caſt Mode of fowing it, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of any Matter mix*d with it, to 
make it ſpread the better, as Mr. Worlidge and others 
direct; for this Seed is bigger-bodied than Clover- 
ſeed ; and if a Perſon were to adviſe our Countrymen 
to mix Sand, or other light Earth, with it, for pre- 
venting it growing in Cluſters, they would be apt 
to laugh at him. I never knew any of this, or 
Clover, or Lucern, and ſome other ſmall Seeds, 
ſown with any Mixture, but intirely of themſelves; 
and moſt of our Ploughmen are expert enough to 
ſow them ſo true, that the Crop generally comes 
even; and this Sort of broad-caſt Sowing they 
perform not only on broad Lands, but alſo on Four- 
bout Lands, and harrow- in the Seed: Yet there is 
a Way to get a Crop of Rapes by the Drill-plough, 
which will ſow the Seed in a regular Manner in 
Drills, at a Foot Diſtance, and cover it with Mould, 
immediately after the Seed is dropt out of the 
Hopper; and thus become a Dreſſing for nouriſh- 
ing the Crop under all its Growth. But this is 
not all the Dreſſing that a drilled Crop of Rapes 
requires ; for, beſides the Mould that always falls in 
of itſelf, as ſoon as the Seed is dropt into the Earth, 
there is more to be added afterwards, when the 
Dutch Hoe or Horſe-break is employed in the 
Interſpaces between the Drills; which leads me to 
make Obſervations on the ſame. m 
WES | e 
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e Benafis that the Dutch. Hand- 


Horſe-break yield to 4 Crop of \ drilled, Rapys. 


Jome Mould on the Roots of the Rapes. Bot! 


mould have firſt ſaid, that if the Rapes;came ob 


thick in the Drills, there may as many be hogd up 


with the cœmon pull- to Hand-: hoe, in their infant 


Growth, as you think is neceſſary for giving tho 


Rapes that remain behind, and are to ſtand ſor a 


Crop, ſufficient Room to be maintain'd in @ fentle 
and large Growth : For 1 do aſſure you, that this 
new Way of improving a Crop of Coleworts will 
turn to your great Advantage, if a conſiderable 
Quantity of Ground is ſown with them, and your 

Climate will permit them to ſtand the Winter; be- 
cauſe theſe: two new Inſtruments are exceedingly 
well contrived for the Purpoſe; not only for diſpateb- 
ing a great deal of Work in a little Time, but for 
doing it in fuch a Manner as ſaves the Expence of 
Dreſſing. What a valuable. Inſtrument then mult 
a right Sort of Horſe- break be, when, by its being 
drawn along the Intervals, it not only: looſens the 

Ground, and kills the Weeds, but at the ſame time 
lays ſuch a Quantity of Mould over the Roots of 
the Rapes, that as the Autumn Rains waſh down 
the Salts of ſuch Earth on them, they will force 

on both a very quick, and a very large Growth 


of the Coleworts |! Here you ſee how neceflary 4 


„Three wheel Drill plough, an Horſe break, and a 
5 : : Dutch 
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in Drills at a Foot aſunder: If the Horſe-bregk is 
io be employed, the Seed ſhould he drilled in Nyill 
at a Foot and an half, or two_Feet_alunder: By 
whether the one or the other is,cmployedz? there 
mult be two ſeyeral Hoeings, or two ſeveral Real- 
angs of the Ground, - betwren the Prills, if thei 
Growth will admit of it, to kill Weeds, and lay 
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red ; I ſay, neceſſary, , becauſe this Piece of Huſ- 


bandry may cauſe ſuch a ſoft Soil to pay you as 
much, or more, than the drieſt Ground you are 


Owner of. But, by the way, I muſt caution you. 
land others by you) not to content yourſelf by ſend- 
ing for. a Horſe-break: If you do, it is a chance 
but you will be obliged to ſend for two Sorts, inſtead, 
of one; I mean, that you will have one ſent you, 
char will only do the Work in part; and then you 


muſt be forced to ſend for another to complete it; 


whereas, when a Gentleman ſends to me for a Horſe- 
break, I will ſend him one that is made with two, 
if not three ſeveral Sorts. of Iron-work to it, for 


is performing two or three ſeveral Sorts of Ope- 


rations 3 a Curioſity of ſuch ingenious Contrivance, 
2s will ſurpriſe any Perſon on the Sight of it, 


that never ſaw one before; and may be juſtly ſaid 


to be one of the moſt pretty, plain, and molt 
profitable Inſtruments, that ever was made by Man, 


ſor improving of Land. But where the Drill-plough, 


the Horſe-break, and Dutch Hand-hoe,- are un- 
known, the Cole-ſeed is ſown broad-caſt; and then 


at all; but when the Crop is to ftand for Seed, it is 
more than ordinary neceſſary to have Coleworts 
hoed one way or other : But more of this in my 


future Works; for here I ſhall proceed to anſwer 


your thinking your Winter too cold for ſuffering a 
Crop of Coleworts to be ſerviceable to you. 


How Coleworts may be preſerved ſound and ſervice- 2 


able in extreme cold Climates, —— This is an Ar- 
ticle, I muſt own, that I never read or heard of; I 
ſuppoſe, becauſe. no Author had the Occaſion that 
Ihave for Writing an it: But as it now comes in my 


| 'Þ 
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Dutch Hand-hoe, will be to you, for ſowing your 
marſh or moor Ground with Cole or Lacern-, 


ſome will hoe the Crop at a proper Height, with 
the common pull-ro Hand- hoe, in the ſame man- 
ner they do Turneps. Others will not hoe them 
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64 AGRICULTURE Impro ved, 
Way, I have to ſay, that I obſerve you 


Coleworts will not ſtand the Rigour of your — 
ter, ſo as to be ſerviceable to you, becauſe Carrors 
and Turneps will not. In my third bound Volume 
of The Modern Huſbaniman, for the Month of Jil), 
at Page 35. I have there given an. Account of dhe 
hardy Nature of this Plant; how, in che ſe⸗ 
veroſt cold Winter known in the Memory of Man, 
one incloſed Field of Coleworts, ſtanding within 
about a Mile of my Houſe, became very ſervice. 
able, by means of being ſhelter'd and defended by 
a contiguous Wood, againft the North and Eaſt 
Winds; whilſt another Field of, Coleworts, that 
ſtood near the other, and expoſed co their ſharp 
Violence, were deſtroyed. From which I infer, 
that where a Crop of Coleworts is much expoſed to 
the Severity of a whole Winter's Froſts and Winds 
in your Northern Colony, they may, and very 
likely will, be killed by them. This has employ'd 
my Thoughts how to prevent it; and my Thoughts 
on the ſame I here preſent you with, In moſt off 
the Gardens about London, a Perſon may ſee few 
or more moveable Fences, made with Reeds, {of 
cloſe, in an upright Form, work'd together, as to 
keep off the Penetration of Winds in a very potent 
and effectual Manner, from deſtroying their young 
and tender Winter-plants; and accordingly, as 
theſe Fences are about fix Feer high, they fully 
anſwer the Gardener's Expectation, beyond any 
= other known Invention for this Purpoſe, It is 
* therefore my Opinion, that if you would provide 
4 yourſelf with a ſufficient Number of rodded 
Hurdles, made nine Feet long, and five or ſix Feet 
high, and ſet them up erect accordingly long-ways, | 
of they would in a great meaſure break off the Winds, 
= and prevent the Miſchief ; for theſe rodded Hurdles "Wi 
d are made fo cloſe with the Hazel-rods, that they Bl Hur. 
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Manner. Ie is for this Reaſon chat, in the open Fields 
of the Weſt Country; they make uſe; of no other 
dort of Hurdles than theſe; while we in Herford- 
fire, in our incloſed Fields, and the fame in the 
pen Vale of Alasbury in Buckingbamſbire, uſe no 
other than the open five- ſloted Hurdle, that is made 
ine Feet long, and four Feet high. Now I ſup- 
wſe, that a Range of theſe cloſe-rodded Hurdles 
de erected, and well. ſupported by wooden Stakes, 
aſtened in iron Sockets, - for cauſing them to 
acer the Ground the eaſier and deeper, and 
Nohced in Rows. fifteen or twenty Poles long; at- 
the End of which, ſome more Hurdles ſhould be 
laced croſs the Land, the better to break off the 
Winds. So that the Rows ſtanding twenty Poles: 
n Length, and two, three, or four Poles aſunder, 
te Hurdles will do conſiderable Service in protecting 
de Rapes, unleſs the Froſts be more ſevere than L 
pprehend. Hence it is, that in the open high- 
vated Fields of Zalesborougb, that lies about two 
Mikes and an half from my Houſe, when they feed 
heir Sheep here with Turneps in the Winter, they 
rect ſome Hurdles in a ſingle Row, drawn through. 
fth Straw-bands'; and generally place them fo, 
lat they ſtand againſt the North and Eaſt Winds, 
norder for the Sheep to ſhelter themſelves, while 
dey feed or lie down, againſt the Fury of cold 
Winds, and drift Rains; and it anſwers all their 
Trouble and Charge; for by this means the Beaſts. 
at their Meat with the better Appetite, and feed. 
ad lie the drier. So in the open ſandy Fields of 
lagbton in Bedfordſhire, when they feed their Sheep 
ad Lambs on Turneps, they fer a large Parcel of 
Hurdles, drawn with Straw-bands, to ſhelter them, 
and break off the cold Winds and Rains, and cauſe, 
lem to fatten the quicker, by moving the Square 
f Hurdles in which they are confin'd, and often 


* 


dying them freſh Bites * Meat. 
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Of chung a right: Sort of | Cole:ſeed-»—+- This, 
I do aſſure you, is a material Article ; for withour 
good Seed a good Crop cannot be depended upon. 
In November 1744. I was commiſſion'd by a Gen- 
tleman living in a diſtant Country, to buy a Buſhel | 
of Cole-ſeed. . Now, as ſeveral Places lay very con- 
venient for this Purpoſe, I bought this Quantity at 
one of them; but I aſſure you, I firſt tried mote 
than one, becauſe I was offered a brown, and almoſt 
reddiſh- coloured Cole-ſeed, for four Shilling; a 
Buſhel ; bur I rejected it as worthleſs; for ſuch Seed 
was either decayed by long keeping, or houſed wer, 
and heated (or what we call burnt) in the Mow; 
and then it is ſpoiled. At another Place I was offered 
Cole ſeed from three to five Shillings a Buſhel, and 
choſe the latter, as being of a jet- black ſhining 
Colour, with a large heavy round Body: This! 
bought, and am ſure, if no ill Accident happens 
to it, it will give the Gentleman Satisfaction 

How dry and wet Lands affeftt Crops of Rapes.— 
Rapes are now well known in ſeveral Counties to be- 
come Field-, as formerly they were only a Garden- 
ware; and indeed this is done with a great deal of 
Reaſon, as the Rapes ſerve to breed up young 
Cattle, produce Milk in Cows, Ewes, Sows, 
| Rabbets, &c. and fat dry Beaſts with the greatelti 
Expedition. Of late, therefore, Rape-ſeed has 
been ſown in our Chilturne Country with great 
Succeſs ;z but as this Seed is for the molt general 
part ſown in the broad-caſt Form, and only har 

rowed into the Surface of the Earth, it is very 
much expoſed to the Damage of dry Weather, 
which is an utter Enemy to the Growth of this ſuc- 
culent Plant; becauſe this, like the Bean, requires 
much Moiſture to perfect their large Growth: And 
hence it is, as I ſaid, that in Fenny, Marſh, and 
Vale-lands, they run into the biggeſt Size, and 
pro'per to that Degree, as to yield a. 
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Seed for making the beſt Sort of Lamp- oil. Bu 
hen Ra pes grow in Chilturne, or lean dry Gtounds, 
the before · mentioned Drill · plough and Horſe · break 
zxe moſt uſeful Inſtruments to help them, and even 
to ſupply the Place and Charge of Manure, Dung, 
or other Dreſſing, by the Earth's falling in upon 
the Seed out of the Nrill-plough, and the Cover of 
Earth that the Horſe-break lays afterwards on the 
Roots of the Rapes, that nouriſhes them into an 
extraordinary quick Growth. And indeed ſuch an 
lnvention was more than ordinary wanted, for the 
Improvement of Rapes in Chilturne Lands, becauſe 
this Vegetable employs a great deal of the Earth's 
Goodneſs to nouriſh it, and requires a ſufficient 
Cover to its Roots, for defending them againſt long 
nd great Droughts, and long and great Froſts. 
have ſown ſome of my incloſed Fields with this 
Rape-ſeed, and ſo do others in our Chilcurne 
Country, with great Encouragement ; becauſe of 
the valuable Service Rapes do for feeding our Cattle 
in Winter and Spring Seaſons. Of this Plant but 
ew Authors have written, and they but very little 
on it; as Capt, Blyth, Mr. Worlidge, and Mr. Trowel 4 
the laſt of which having done it very lately, I 
ſhall tranſcribe his Words here; viz, 4+ Cole-ſeed 
„is a Seed to be planted in fenny Marſh-land, 
or Land new-recovered from any Inundation, or 
* any coarſe rank Land of any Kind, that is not fit 
* at the preſent for Corn; the chief Care is to have 
„good Seed; the largeſt is beſt, which is to be 
„had in many Parts, but that from Holland is 
counted the beſt z the Seaſon for ſowing it is at 
* Midſummer z the Land muſt be well plowed, and 
made fine; about a Gallon of Seed ſows, an 
„Acre; it is better to mix it with ſome light 
dry Earth, or fine Sand, to prevent it growing 
in Cluſters z many Perſons ſow it for the Benefit 
* of the Produce of Seed, which if for Sced only, 
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Care muſt be taken, that when the Plant i 10 Tow 
up, and ſet for Seed, that is, begins ti 
6 brown, you muſt. reap it as you do When 3 100 
lay it up together, two or three Handfuls in 
„ Bundle, till it be dry, for about a Fortnight: 10 
** muſt not be turned or touched, if poſſible, fe 
et fear of ſhedding the Seed: It muſt then be g | 
*© thered in Sheets, or rather a great Sail-cloth, ani w. 
4 fo carried into the Barn to threſh it, tho mam Hubs: 
* Perſons threſh it in the Field. The Seed 1 ing fe" 
* worth about four Shillings a Buſnel; and if as, 
$6 is ood Crop, it will yield about ten Bufhels ani us fro! 
* Acre, or more, ifa good Seaſon. It is a Commodiiji fume 8 
that will not want of Sale; the more you have, th ears 
c better Price it hears. It is uſed to make Oil. Ther gravel! 
% may ſome Turnep-feed grow among it, which wi dayey 
make Oilalſo. It grows beſt near the Water. Thoſe uſtcd 
% that ſow it in Grounds about the Iſle of EH ſmallel 
% and other Parts of Cambridęeſbire, and ſome that a 
Part of Huntingdonſbire, &c. feed many Hun & all 
t& Yreds-of Sheep fat, to a very great Advantage fred E 
<<. which are ſent up to Smithfield Market, and ſold Turnex 
there in great Numbers. Now when the Ground provid 
e is plowed, and made fit for the Seed, then yo bould 
* may ſow the Manure either before the Seed, o ich < 
FE hets by which you will have much greate Colour 
* Crops, and ſtronger; and after the Seed is off ripe, it 
the Ediſh will feed Sheep very fat.“ Thu try ; 
far Mr. Trowe/, who is. a Gentleman, as well a Time, 
the two others, that deſerve Praiſe for the litt Howes 
they have written on this noble Plant; becauſe they ff it is 
have undoubtedly done ſome Good by it. When ud be 
ve ſow Cole-ſeed, we ſow it like Turnep-ſeed, tw con hould i 
in a Place, but harrow it in only once in a Place, i Perſo 
when we fow it broad- caſt; and if the Ground wall itp-ſcec 
ſufficiently fine before ſowing, the Harrows wil oe ve 
give it a full Covering, For the reſt, I refer zou Reaſon 


to what I have already written in my Books of the Turner 
Modern 
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Modern Husbandmai,| and to thoſe I intend to write 
under t the OG way wich . Pes 
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written of this ſerviceable Root in my Modern 
Hubandman, yet, as I'am almoſt every Day learn- 


ng few or more Improvements, from Correſpond- 


ents, my Neighbours, and others Practice, as well 


u from my own Experience, I ſhall here reſume the 
ame Subject, and write, that I have for near thirty 


Years ſown L in my clayey, loamy, 


gravelly, and chalky Fields; 45 find that the 
dayey Loams return the largeſt and rankeſt- 
uſted Turneps, and the Gravels and Chalks the 
ſmalleſt and ſweeteſt 3" tho* it muſt be owned, 
hat a ſandy loamy Soil produces the beſt Turnep 
of all. other Earths. Now for obtaining the de- 
ired End of having a full Crop of a right-ſized 
Turnep, there are ſeveral Requiſites neceſſary to be 
provided, previous thereto: Firſt, A due Regard 
ſhould be had to the Turnep-ſeed, that it be a 


freſh Sort, large,” heavy, and of a true black 


Colour ; for if it is gathered before it is thoroughly 
pe, it will be ſmall, ſhrivelled, light, and gut- 


ery; but if gathered when full-ripe, in a dry 
Time, it will have the Perfections Juſt mentioned: 


However, whether it be gathered ripe or unripe, 
f it is houſed wectiſh, the Seed will be apt to heat, 


ind be of a reddiſh and blackiſh Colour, Theſe I 


hould think are Inſtructions or Signs enough, to arm 


i Perſon againſt being impoſed on with bad Tur- 
ltp-ſeed ; which is a Matter of ſuch Concern, that 


whoever is not Maſter of good Seed, he has little 
Reaſon to expect a good Crop of Turne ps. When 
Turnep-ſecd i is got in ſound and well, it will keep 

wo 
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Tears, it ſhould be delivered and cleanſed from al 
Duſt chat it may acquire by lying in Sacks or other 


in Vale grounds; the Reaſon of which Omiſſiot : 


Situation and Nature of this Sort of Land; buf 


vance on this Subject. It is true, that there ar 
Soil is a blackiſh Clay, or ſtiff black-and-blueiſl 


| Loam, as it is throughout the greateſt Part of tha 
| fine fertile Vale of Alesbury; a Soil too fertile, 1 


much into Stalk or Halm, that they would kid oi 


take the Word of the Seller for it; who, in thi 


for it: But admit they did apple or bottle 
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how neceſſary ſuch an Account is, I leave my Read ”w : 
nofital 


er to judge, after he has read what I have toad bin e 
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pod the leſs for it; and if Turnep-ſeed is ſowa i f E; 
ut 1. 


ſuch rich Earth, they will run into Stalks and Leaves 2 
to ſuch a degree, that they will have the leſs my 3 ary 
wel u to 


5 
ad 


two or three Years good, if laid out of the Dung: 
of Froſts, Mice and Rats; with this Caution never 
theleſs, that if ſuch Seed is kept more than tue 


wiſe, by a fine wire Sieve, or by a Wind or Knee 
fan; for though this Seed was ever ſo well cleanc 
at firſt, it will in moſt Places gather and lodge Duſt 
which, if it be in too great a Quantity, Will bes 
the Seed, and perhaps breed Wevils or Mites 
it, and make it unfic for Uſe. As to knowing whe 
ther Turnep- ſeed is of the round red or round 
white Sort, a Tankard red or a Tankard White 
Sc. it is not on Sight at the Seed - ſnop to b. 
depended on; and therefore a Perſon is obliged 1 


Caſe, ought to be one of a good Reputation. 
| Of Solls proper and improper to be ſown -with\Tur 
nep-jeed. ——— There is no Author that I eve 
yet met with, has made this DiſtinRion- in hi 
Writings, of ſowing or not ſowing Turnep-ſe 


I take be owing to their Unacquaintance with th 


different Sor's of Soils in Vales ; but the general 


molt Places of it, for the Growth of Peas er Tur 
neps If Peas are ſown here, they will run 4 f 
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gl grow here into a large Size of Roots, yet they 

je neither fit to be fed on the ſame Land, nor to 

e drawn to de fed elſewhere. If an Attempt | 

old be made to feed Sheep, Oxen, or Cows, 

wh Turneps, on the Spot of Ground they grew 

x, and in the Winter, the Cattle would fo fink in 

od ſtolch it, that they would eat their Meat in 

lifery, and grow rather leaner than fatter. Be- 

ies, in ſuch an Earth and Seaſon of the Year, the 

kits would daub and dirty the Turnep in eating 

fit, and conſequently make it an unwholſome 

bod, ſo as to breed the Red or White Water, and 

xchaps a Rot. But this is not all the Miſchief that 

tends ſuch a Vale Turnep crop; for if, to avoid 

te laſt Evil, the Turneps are drawn to be fed on 

Meadow, or other dry Ground, there would re- 

uin behind ſo. many hollow Places or Holes in 

te Land, as would give the rainy Waters room to 

mke a Lodgment in them; and as, by this means, 

ich Holes became-Receptacles for holding and re- 

wining Water, it would ſoak through moſt or all 

te upper Part of the Earth, and the whole Ridge- 

ind would be greatly damaged by it. Yet this 

neat Evil has not been always ſo conſpicuous, but 

many have been of Opinion, that they could enjoy 

nofitable Craps of Turneps here, as well as they 

o in Chilturne Countries; and accordingly made 

Itials for the ſame Purpoſe : But, alas! they have 

one off with Cauſe of Repentance ; becauſe, by 

ich an Attempt or Trial, they have ſo ſour'd 

ad clung their Earth, that they could not recover 

tzeain into its former Sweetneſs and Fineneſs, under 

ix or more Years time. I have. had the Super- 

tendency of a large, and, for the moſt part, open 

trld Vale-farm, lying in the Vale of Alesbury, 

bout four Miles Diſtance from my own Farm, in 

lie Chilturne or Hilly Country, that before, when 

kt to a Tenant, went at one hundred and ſixty- 
: SY nm 


tleman Owner could fit up his Houſe, and: ſtock 


333 . * 
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vice, with various Sorts of delicate Wall and Stand- 


| their weak Roots, and cropp'd their tender Sboots: , 
But of ſtocking a Farm, more hereafter.. WM 


and, for Eaſe, have numbered. 
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and furniſh: his Farm with every thing chat wa 
neceſſary for carrying on the Management of it to 
Profit; ſor this Gentleman took it into his Hand 
had before been a Stranger all his time; and he fo 
delighted himſelf with it, that he neglected (tho 
2 rich Perſon) other Diverſions, to live here, and 
improve this his pretty Farm, conſiſting of about 
fifty Acres of Meadow, and about one hundred and 
fifty of arable Land. The firſt Improvement be 
began with, was providing himſelf, by my Ad- 


ard Fruit- trees; which I planted where I thought 
the Soil was:moſt agreeable: to their Nature; and 
in ſuch an advantageous Manner, that many off 
them, in ten Years time, grew to a ſurpriſing Big - 
neſs, that was fenced in from the Rub and Bite off 
Cattle; while ſome others were ſtunted, and came 
to little; becauſe the Gentleman's Servants being 
careleſs in keeping up the Fences, the Cattle got 
Acceſs, and rubb'd their ſmall Bodies, looſened i 
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416 CH A$..; ord 
Of Plowing, Sowing, &c. various Land.. : 
The Copy of a Letter from a curious Gentleman, ſoew- 
ing his Practice in the Improvement of bis various 
Soils; ſent to the Author for engaging bis par ticular 1 
Anſwers to the ſame. ' 
, eee ee e 174. 1 
JN your Letter of the 10th of December, you 
deſired ro know what incloſed Grounds 1 


have, and their Soils ; which I have here ſent you, I 
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Number 1. g Acres :. A ſtiff Marl, Bottom and Tap, 
which it is three Years this Spring, ſince I laid it down 
with Clover; ſome Lands with St. Foin, ſome with 
Lucern, and ſome with Trefoil. The Clover did well, 
nend S/. Foin better: But the Lucern and Trefoil are 
now quite gone, and a poor Graſs grows in their room. 
Number. 2, — 6. A ſtiff mix'd Soil, which I 
ſhall this Spring lay down with Oats and. Clover. 
Theſe two Pieces of Ground are the pooreſt I have, 
and lie near a Mile from my Houſe : I ſowed Horn- 
ſhavings in part, and lim'd moſt of the other. 
Number 3. — 6. A gravel and mix'd Soil, and has 
nad very good Craps for ſome Years; been laid 
down three Years ſeven Lands I ſowed of it with 
Lucern, but did not anſwer ; the laſt Crop was 
Barley, which I ſteeped according to your Practical 
Farmer's Receipt, and anſwered very well. 1 
Number 4. — 5. A fine deep rich black Soil, 
which had lain down as a Meadow thirty Years, 
ill laſt Year, when I broke it up, and ſow'd Flax- 
ſed on it, which I imported from Riga in Ruffia, - 
and had a good Crop, worth twenty Pounds, clear 
of all Charges. I fold all round this Country 
eighty-four Strikes of the Riga Seed, at eighteen 
and twenty Shillings a Strike, laſt Year. Moſt of 
our Farmers, when they break up any old good 
Land, lett it for ſowing Flax- ſeed for the firſt Crop; 
and then either Turneps or Wheat after; but moſtly 
Wheat. I ſowed ſome of your Wheat on about 
one Acre and an half of it. 
Number 5. — 3. A good Upland Meadow, which 
| can float with Water all the Year ; laſt Year a 
Mixture of Lime and Mud I put on it, and this 
Year ] dung'd it. 
Mumber 6. — 5, Number 7. — 2. Both theſe 
Grounds are WT. feeding Land, but cannot be 
floated 3 and have been down many Years, and are 


a mix d Soil. 125 
K.  Nember- 
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Number 8. — 3, A rich deep blackiſh Earth, 
laid down with Clover and Trefoil laſt Tear. 
In this Piece I have a ſmall Plantation of Saffron, 
which does very well, and intend to plant more in 
June. I marl'd and lim'd and dung'd this laſt Year. 
Number 9. — 2. A ſandy Gravel, which I muck d 
laſt Tear; Part of it I ſow'd with Turneps, the 
other Part Buckwheat; and at the ſame time | 
ſowed Weld or Wold-ſeed. | I had good Turneps 
and Buck, but the Weld was thin; ſo that Yeſter- 
day I had the Ground plow'd to ſow the Peas you 
ſent me, when the Froſt is gone. 
Number 10. — 2. A ſt iffiſn Soil. which laſt Tear 
Thad Wheat on from a Clover-lay, on only one 
Plowing and Harrowing well ; and laſt February 1 
ſowed all over it fifty-five or ſixty Buſhels of Soor, 
but was a thin Crop. I plowed up the Stubble ſince, M 
and ſince that muck'd it all over. - I am not deter- 
min*d what to ſow on it, unleſs Buck-wheat. b 
Number 11. — 7. A ſtiff Earth, mix'd with 
Clay, and ſome Gravel. Ilaſt Year fowed Wheat 
on five Acres, and ſooted it as before; the other 
Part I ſow'd with Barley, and well muck'd it. I 5 
had middling Crops. Where the Barley was, 1 
ſowed two Sorts of Wheat you ſent me. As the MW the T. 
Muck was well rotted, the other Part I intend to 3 
ſow Peas, by Winter- plowing it. The Froſts have Mou 
made it a fine looſe Earth. | * 
Number 12. — 2. A red Marl. I had good un R 
Wheat on it laſt Year: The Froſts have meliorated W Hom 
it ſo, that I have a mind to venture to ſow Barley iſ bebe 
on it. Laſt Year it was both muck'd and ſooted. ; Pp 
| Number 13. — 3. A fine Gravel and good Land, wenty 
which laſt Year I had Wheat on, and a good Crop; zven y 
I intend this for Barley. JJ  — Ts 
Number 14. — 5. An Upland grazing Ground, od q 
that has been down five Years, and is a mix d 1 haspaic 
Earth. Ia few Months ſince dung'd it all over. Bl. 
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h, Y-ars ſince with Lucern: I lim'd and dung'd it 
r. vel at that Time, and had a good Crop of Lu- 
Ny cern ; ſome of it I have now by me, but this 
ow = Ycar 1 am afraid it will be overcome by the Natu- 
„ En,; . | 
dy Number 16. — 3. A mix'd Soil, laid down, two 
ic WY years ſince, with Clover and Trefoil; which I 
had firſt and laſt Year great Crops of; and is a 
I rery good Piece of Land for Wheat and Barley. 


Number 11. — 4. A fine Meadow, which I can 
float. ; 3 | 5 
Number 18.— 6. A lightiſh Gravel, laid down 
aſt Year with Clover and Trefoile. Here I ſow'd 
Buck-wheat, and plowed it in; it cleared the 

Ground of Weeds, and I had a good Crop. 
Number 19. — 3. A light Gravel, with ſome 
nd: This had two Years ago three hundred 
Loads of Marl laid on it, and ſince that, well 
dung'd all over. One Acre of this I have reſerv'd 
bo ſow your Fulbam Barley; the other is with the 
= Wheat you ſent nme. „„ 
Number 20, — + of an Acre. An Orchard, well 
plnted with Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
nd Walnuts, at the Bottom. I had Wheat between 
the Trees laſt Year, above thirty Thrave to the 
Acre, being a mix'd ſandy Soil. es | 
Number 21. — ditto. A Garden, with Fruit-trees, 
do Wall, only for Kitchen- uſe; a broad Walk, 
vith Rows of Cherry-trees, up to a little Box of 
: Houſe 3 the Garden on one Side the Walk, the 
Orchard on the other, with a good Proſpect; which 
s the Whole of this little Farm, except about 
wenty Poles in common Meadow. Thus I have 
given you the Trouble of the Nature of this Farm, 
nd my Management; you ſee I have laid down a 
good deal of it within theſe few Years ; for Plowing 
haspaid but ill theſe laſt Years, and Grazing not much 
| 1 better. 
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better. Thad once a Deſign to lay it all down z E 
faſt as conveniently I could, and dry no Team raf 

| bur at preſent cannot ſee it will be beſt. We pon come 
here five and fix Horſes in Length, with a fro becar 

long and crooked Beam-plough, not a Bobtaii broac 
Plough, Our Farmers here ſay a ſmall Plough oi bre: 
Þrifl-plough will not do here. We are in a Wood Mi. 
land Country, and hilly ; we have good Ozk WW Land 
Aſh, and Elm; and Witch-elm grows well wit Grafl 
us. My preſent Stock of Cattle is ſeven Hor; Wl Dam: 
ſix Cows, and two Heifers, and a Bull, with form vher 
Sheep, that I have winter'd, except one, which th Year: 
other Day died of the Side, or Giddineſs. I ha Sced 
ſearch'd your Books, and aſk'd the noted Sheep i Dr 
jobbers for a Cure, but to no Purpoſe. I hav nicnc 
now one or two more going into the ſame Way the 
I think there may be a Cure for it, and it i Grou 

a great Pity it ſhould not be made known. nd \ 
have received your Sieve, and tried it to my 8 eſt Cr 
tisfaction. I have not ſeen either the Barley or Peas for ſe 
but don't doubt it anſwering your Character; an noſt 
intend to ſteep the Barley. The Pheaſants are- a the E 
alive, and like to do well. Your Lady-fnge don, 
Graſs-ſeed, I intend to ſend for ſome againſt an vill r 
other Year. If you ſhould have an Opportunit bring 
by any Neighbour, pleaſe ro ſend to Mr. Visi drieft 
Waggon at Dunſtable, half a Buſhel of the whicil YI that : 


| | | pos 5 cond « 
As have now a little leiſure Fime, I herew! 8 Crops 
#2 ſend you ſome Obſervations I have made 0 Crops 


| Peas you mention, I am, Sir, Coops 
: Vu great Admirer, and bumble Servanſii by the 
: 1 _ dboug! 
; The Author's Anſwers io the Warwickſhire Gen ſach ( 
man's Management of his various jncloſed Grounds. wg. 
| SIR, Litth Gaddeſden, 4th April, 1744 ficial ( 
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Hirt. You ſay the Lucern and Trefoil 
Graffes were ſoon deſtroyed, and a poor wild Grafs | 
come up in their room. This I do not wonder at, 
decauſe Lucern and Trefoil do not carry ſuch 
broad Leaves on them as Clover does, and there- 
ore are the more liable to be overcome by Weeds; 
Misfortune that is the more increaſed, if the 
Land is not firſt well plowed and dreſſed, and the 
Grafſes do not grow thick. To prevent this 
Damage, Lucern ſhould be ſown in all Ground 

where it is expected to remain a Crop for ſome 
Years together, in the Drill-way, by drilling the 
Seed out of the plain Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
u Drills, at twelve Inches aſunder, for the Conve- 
niency of hoeing the Intervals every Year, with 
the diſpatching Dutch Hand-hoes, to clear the 
Ground of all Weeds that otherwiſe would hurt 
and ſpoil the Lucern. By this Method, the great- 
et Crops of Lucern may be obtain'd and enjoy'd 
for ſeveral Years together, in a clean, and in the 
moſt profitable Manner poſſible; for by keeping 
the Earth of the Interſpaces in a looſe tilth Condi- 
tion, free of all Weeds, the Roots of the Lucern 
vill receive ſuch plentiful Nouriſhment, as will 
bring on and maintain very large Crops in the 
drieſt Soils, free of thoſe uſual and great Expences 
that attend the common Method of ſupporting 
Crops of Lucern; ſown in the promiſcuous Way, 
by the Application of chargeable Manures; which, 
though they may help to increaſe ' the Growth of 
ſuch Crops, yet, at the ſame time, help likewiſe to 
ncreaſe the Growth of deſtructive Weeds; and 
thus bring the greateſt Crops of this valuable Arti- 
ficial Graſs under a declining Growth, in the ſe- 
cond or third Year of its Age; whereas, when 
Crops of Lucern are got in the Drill-way, ſuch 
Crops will laſt four, five, ſix, or more Years, in 
iclan, ſweet, healthful, flouriſhing State; becauſe 
2 | RE _- 
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here are no Weeds to mow and mix with the Lucery. 
hay, that conſequently render ſuch Hay a pur 
genuine Sort; for who can tell what deſtructive 
Quialigies are contained in fome Sorts of Werds?! 
do not doubt but that the Death of many Beaſts i; 
owing to the cating of them; which brings to my 
Remembrance a Sight I met with, riding into Nen. 

An Account of great Quantities of Hemlock growing 
in a certain Meadow field, and mowed with the Nau. 
ral Graſs of the ſame ; for a Crop of Hay; and 
tbe poiſonous Nature of Hemlock. — It was,! 
think, in the Year 1742. that, as I was riding into 
Kent, in the Month of May or June, I ſaw a Num 
ber of Mowers at work in a Meadow that lies be- 
tween London and Depiford ; and as I rode along, I 
. great Quantities of Hemlock among the 


atural Graſs of this Meadow; hut the thickeſt off 


it grew near the Hedge next the Highway, and 
ſeemed here to grow in greater Quantities than the 
Natural Graſs, that was then about Knee-high: 
Bat, to be more certain of this, I aſk*d the Mowers, 
Wbat that Weed was, that grew in ſuch Plenty above 
the Natural Graſs? They told me it was Hemlock, 
which they mowed together with the Natural Grals 
and made Hay of the ſame. Hence a Queſtion 
may juſtly ariſe, What Damage ſuch Hemlock 


may be to the Cattle that eat it as Hay? To this 


T anſwer, That as it is well known to be of a por 
ſonous Nature to Man and Beaſt, if eaten by them 
nn its green Condition, I do not ſuppoſe it can he 

free from ſuch a bad Quality, if eaten by Beaſts 
in Hay. As I keep tame Rabbets, Iam obliged to 
be very careful in preventing Hemlock being ga. 
thered, and given them, for Dog parſley; for, b) 
this Miſtake, the Lives of many Rabbets have 
been loſt, where the ignorant Keeper of them 


knows not the Difference between one and the 


other. It is true, they are both Weeds much o 
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; AGRICULTURE Improved. . "og 
the fame Likeneſs, and therefore too often the worſt 


cover the Hemlock from the Dog-parſley, is to 
wb and ſme'l it: If the Hemlock is a little aged, it 
vill have a ſtrong difagreeable Smell; and when more 
old, it will ſtink almoſt like Afa-fetida. Hemlock 
rows in many waſte Places, as well as Dog-parſley 3 
and is of ſo poiſonous a Nature, that if a Rabbet 
ats a little while of it, it commonly kills it by its 


fourth, and dry in the third Degree : But Dog- 
parſley has a quite different Effect on theſe Crea- 
ures; for this Herb will not only greatly nouriſh 
and fat theſe Animals, but, while it is doing this, 
it prevents their Potting; that is, they may feed 
freely on Dog-parſley, without any Danger of its 
cauſing the Dropſy or Water in their Bellies; 
which moſt Herbs beſides ſubje& them to, if they 
fed much on them. But Dr. Quincy, at Page 195. 


this Weed : „This Plant (Hemlock), ſays 
* he, grows ſo much like Parſley, and it is ſo 
* difficult to diſtinguiſh them when young, as, in 
„in all Probability, they have ſometimes been 
„gathered and ſold together; for there have been 
* many [nſtances of Perſons, and ſometimes whole 
Families, being ſuddenly taken ill, ſo as to occa- 
* ſion Suſpicion of Poiſon, when they had Reaſon 


* Beef, as is common, or ſome other Food where 
* they had beenuſed. Ir has ſo much the Diſrepu- 
* tation of being poiſonous, that it is never taken 
* inwardly, unleſs by ſuch accidental Miſtakes as 


* ſtance where it has proved deadly, tho* many 
are ſo caught by it. lt firſt affects Perſons with 
* a Giddineſs of the Head; and Dimneſs of Sight; 
and afterwards operates violently by Vomit and 

Stool. 


b gathered for the beſt; but the beſt Way to diſ- 


tupefying narcotic Quality, being cold in the 


has given a better Account of the evil Nature of 


to ſuſpect it in the Parſley, by having eat ſtuff'd 


* above-mentioned : But I never heard of an In- 
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<<, Stool. Fat Braths, and oil ſoſtenin Li all Thirdly, 
good in fuch Accidents, to defend iq "_ 
% and Scomach againſt its Vellications. Aſter jy An. 
« Fury is over, which laſts not long, it aw but give 
6 ſometimes a Dozineſs, or Heavineſs to lep thc Three 
and goes off without any further Michi hoe, whic 
| Oa theſe Accounts it is, that L think it concergfſmach Mat 
Buyers of Hay to examine, whether there be Hen o be Ma 
lock mowed and mix'd with the Natural Hay ume; anc 
at leaſt, to learn what they can of it, in a uind the f 
refuſe buying any Hay that may have a Dn Servant te 
of this pernicious Weed. have don 
Secondly, —— Your ſtiff mix'd poor Soil canal Maſter of 

well be better improved than by ſowing it wil eſe Inftr 
Oats and Clover, on Land firſt prepared for them Grounds, 
by plowing in Horn- ſhavings or Lime; becauſi Soil agree 
there is hardly any thing that can prepare Ground that may | 
better than theſe, for either a Crop of Corn o may be p. 
Graſs 3 and ſuch Dreſſing is ſo neceſſary to be be gew fron 
ſtowed, that it is a Folly to expect a plentiful Ci receipr, I 
of either of theſe, if Ground is not in Heat s always 
yet I am very ſenſible, that many venture to ſo have in ſo 

| Oats and Clover on their pooreſt Land, withougf of any M 
any Dreſſing or Manure. But what is the Conſe hid me ut 
quence of this? Why, they generally have, MW 31 am ſu 
Return, a thin Crop of both Corn and Graſs ; or, 8 ſome Pour 
the Oats and Clover come up thick, their Crop have knov 
are commonly ſhort, ſtunted, and yield not abou xpectatic 
half the Profit of a well-dreſſed Crop. But ul hew the 
Folly of ſuch wrong Management reaches fart 7/by mo 
than all this; . becauſe the Trouble and Cha ing a / 
of plowing, harrowing, and ſowing for a bail  Salrpetre 
Crop, is the ſame as for a good one; lM moſt excel] 
Rent and Taxes the ſame; and the Tythe the ame! gave it, 

if it is paid in Money, at ſo much an Acre, I beafon ſor 
many Tenants rent it of the Parſon. But tui been oblig 
Subje& I intend to treat of more largely in ice, have 
and make 


future Works. 
Jil 
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Thirdly, — Your ix'd gravelly Soil, you f. 
0 fowed with Lucern, and it did, 3 
0 


but give me Leave to remark here the Value of 
the Three - wheel Dritl-plough, and Dutch Hand- 
hoe, which are fo Ray contrived, free of too 
much Machinery, that a Pl 


ind the famous Horſe- break, and had a proper 
Servant to work them, they very probably would 
have done you confiderable Service, as you are 
Maſter of gravelly and ſandy dry Soils; for 
theſe Inftruments are not fit for ſtiff or light wee 
Grounds, nor very ſtony Land: But where the 


Soil agrees with their ef the Improvements 
eir Uſes in a large Farm 


that may be made by t | 
may be prodigious. As to your Crop of Barley that 
grew from Seed, ſteeped according to my Nitre- 
receipt, I am glad to hear it ſucceeded z for it 
; always a great Pleaſure to me to be informed, I 
have in ſome meafure contributed to the Welfare 
of any Man; but moſt of all, to thoſe who have 


laid me under an Obligation for their Friendſhip, 


am ſure you have done, becauſe I have taken 
ſome Pounds of your Money: However, as 1 
have known more than one Perſon croſs'd in their 


xpeQtation in this reſpect, I ſhall endeavour to 


ew the Cauſe thereof. 2 


I by more than one Perſon have been diſappointed of 


Flting a full Crop of Barley, by ſteeping the Seed in 
a Saltpetre Liquor. When I hear, that this 
moſt excellent Receipt has anſwer'd the Character 
| gave it, it pleaſes me more than ordinary, by 


been obliged to go out of their old Road of Prac- 
tice, have endeavoured to confound the Receipt, 
and make the Crop of Barley miſcarry, on purpoſe 


Acnteviture Improved. 8 
o not wonder at it, for the foregoing Reaſons ; 


oughman may be made 
o be Maſter of their Management in an Hour's 
ume; and if you had purchaſed theſe Utenſils, . 
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reafon ſome Servants, who have, on this account, 
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ſeeming Myſtery I ſhall anfold, and make the Caſe 
jery intelligible, when I tell my Reader, that the 


looſe fine Texture of Parts, yet, as great Rains 


t made the Surface of this Earth run into a cruſty 
Condition, of ſo hard a. Nature, that the tender 
Spires of the Barley could not come through it, 
o that moſt of the Seed rotted in the Ground; for 
there were but very few green Blades of Barley to 
be ſeen, notwithſlanding there was a full Quantity 
of Seed ſown, Upon this Sight the Gentleman 


was not diſcouraged, but reſolved to make a ſecond 


Attempt of ſowing ſteeped Barley on the very ſame 
Land; and accordingly he made the Ploughman 
plow up the whole Field, and directly ſowed it 
over again, harrowed-in the Sced, and left the 
ducceſs to Providence. And I am a Witneſs of 
what this ſame Gentleman told me afterwards, on 
count of this Crop; which was, That he had fix 
Quarters from off every Acre of an Earth, that 
ſeldom was known to produce above three Quarters 
of Barley on each Acre. Now, for the clearer Proof 
of what J here write, let but a Perſon inquire into the 


r, between London and Edgeware, and between 
Eipeware and Radlut; or thoſe that lie between 
Hon and Harrow; and they will find, that very 


diſagreeable clay loamy Lands for Barley meet with 
tie ſame Fate as the aforeſaid Gentleman's did, 
preſently after he had ſown his firſt Barley. ſeed. 
Hence I am to obſerve, that there are two Sorts of 
Earth more liable and apt to come under this Diſ. 
iſter, and thoſe are clayey and gravelly Loams. As 
o the firſt, it is well known, that a clayey Soil is 

M 2 one 


jearted Earth; and yet Joſt his Crop. Now this 


Gil was a yellow clayiſh Loam, which though 
brought, by ſeveral Plowings and Harrowings, into 
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ll preſently after the ſteeped Barley was ſown, 


Ss , ooh cone SOD. een” 


Nature of thoſe plowed Grounds that lie in Middle- 
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few of their Farmers ſow Barley, for fear their 
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one of the ſofteſt and one of the hardeſt 
Witneſs the Impoſfibility of drawing Wheel 


the Grau 
ſeldom le 
But I for 
cauſe Ih 
Huſband: 


deſt of Earcy 
riages through it, where it lies low in a wet Minz 


o 


and yet, over the very ſame Ground, in a den Sun 
mer, all Wheel-carriages may be ..drawn- on tha 


Nail, becauſe their hard cruity Surface will. 50 Fourth 
admit of a deeper Impreſſion; and the ſame of MW Husband 
gravel y Loam, though brought into ever i fin: WM vew- brol 

ilth, yet is liable to be bound ſo hard in its ti that is to 

Part, that there is little Hope of a plentiful Ci though e 
of Wheat, Barley, or Oats, Sc. if the Grain 8M high Inte 
ſown in the broad-caſt Way; and great Rains tall by ſevera 

Preſently after its Sowing, I haye been the ma they ever 
8 in giving an Account how a Crop e becauſe t 
ſteeped Barley- ſeed may miſcarry, in order to pte ours, in 
vent Gentlemen being ſurpriſed at it; for IH profi table 
received ſome Letters on this very Matter, hie Ground i 
might have been prevented writing, had they be: a Beaſt, 

ſenſible of what I have here publiſhed 3: for let WM in both. 

Perſon be ever ſo well ſkilled in the Managemen of Seed c 
of Huſbandry-affairs, yet he has Reaſon to believ the Crop 
Hazard attends all his Labour; for though Pali ind then 

may plant, and Apollos water, yet it is God tha the Spirit 
gives the Increaſe. And here I take the Qpportuſ Attractio 
nity to obſerve, That if the Gentlemen of Miss to prep 
folk and Saffole, Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, Dau *ed, anc 
Wilts, Hampſbirs, and Kent, were truly ſenſible ol crop, tha 

the great Advantages that attend ſawing ſuch ſteep far bette. 

ed Barley-ſecd in their ſandy Soils, in their ſhallo on break i 
loamy Soils, which lie on ſtony rocky Bottom Uſe to pu 
and in their chalky and gravelly loamy Soils, Wl Oats, in 

am perſuaded, they would not forbear putting th or Richne 

invaluable Receipt every Year into Practice; bel on the far 
cauſe by this they may be aſſured, their Crops ol Fifebly, 

Barley will come up all at once, in a moſt eve vhich you 
Growth, in the drieſt Weather, and continue grown Opport 
ing in a moſt fertile Manner, if there are no Rain — 

wner a 


fall for two Months together; and at Earveſt. 
| 2 


” . 
1 e 
1 7 . 


AGRICULFTURE Inprovel. 83 
the Ground was in tolerable Heart, the Return is 
eldom leſs than ſeven Quarters from off each Acre. 
But I forbear inlarging further on this Subject, be- 
cauſe J ha ve written more fully on it in my Madern 
r ni, Dot IE Oe 

Fourthly, — No Man could act a truer Piece of 
Husbandry than you have done, in ſowing your 
new· broke · up Ground with the beſt of Flax · ſeed, 
that is to ſay, Riga Seed ; and therefore your curious, 
though expenſive Care to get it, proved to your 
tigh Intereſt : This is a Matter ſo much regarded 
by ſeveral of the top Farmers of Somer/et/hire; that 
they every Year ſend to Holland for freſh Flax. ſeed, 
becauſe their Soil being of a differene Nature to 
ours, in their Part of England, it becomes a moſt 
profitable Change; and Change of Seed to the 
Ground is ſomewhat like the Change of Paſture to 
a Beaſt, which occaſions the greateſt Improvement 
in both. Likewiſe, by ſowing this agreeable Sort 
of Seed on your new-broke-up rich Virgin-earth, 
the Crop undoubtedly grows into a very large Bulk; 
ind then in courſe it kills Weeds, keeps much of 
the Spirit of the Earth from being exhaled by the 
Attraction of the Sun, and fo hollows:the Ground, 
25 to prepare it the better for the Reception of the 
ed, and Growth of the next Wheat or Barley- 
crop, that is to ſucceed the Crop of Flax. This is 
far better Husbandry than many practiſe; who, 
on breaking up ſuch freſh Earth, know no better 
Uſe to put it to the firſt time, than to ſow it with 
Oats, in order to take off the Fury of its Rankneſs 
or Richneſs, and thus prepare it for ſowing Wheat 
on the ſame at the very next Seaſon, _ 

Fiftbiy, — Your Upland Three-acres Meadow, 
which you ſay you can float all the Year, gives you 
an Opportunity of improving it beyond Thouſands z 
nſomuch that I may truly ſay, nothing can give ag 
Vuncr a greater Advantage on fuch an 3 

7; | than 
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Wo 


a rare Conveniency, you ſay you have "dreffed-i; 
with Lime, Mud, and Dung. Now if an Man 


can tell me, how ſuch a Piece of Ground can be 


more enriched, I ſhall gown,” ME 15 ace 
of Husbandry than I do- W ee ee 
Sixibly and — bak your mixt Sb h m. 
der Graf: though they cannot be floated, they 
may be auen led with ee Drefling, if they fan 
in.nced of it. Wales of 
nee er Chev undoubted y beſt coin 
© your deep black Earth, beyond Trefoil 3" yet; per- 
. haps, both are neceſſary to be ſown together in 
Mixture, to prevent the Hoving of Cows, Oxen, 
or Sheep; and, for this Reaſon, I practiſe the ſame 
Method my ſelf, becauſe the Trefoil is of à leſt 


windySubſtance, and, I believe, ſomewhat hotterin | 


its Nature than the Clover, which makes both the 
 fafer Feed. Then you ſay you have here a ſmal 
Plantation of Saffron, which I ſhall here a littk 


inlar 


5 with Saffron ', which anſwers ſo well, that he intends 
to increaſe this Sort of Husbandry, —1 have, in the 
laſt Month of June, written ſomewhat on this. rich 
Plant, and declared my Sentiment, That as' have 
travelled, and ſeen this Sort of Improvement made 
in a-pooriſh, whitiſh, gravelly Loam, which, after 
it has been well dunged and prepared, has borne 
large Crops of Saffron, I have recommended the 
increaſing this Plant in other Parts of the Nation, 
than where i it is.uſually planted. And, for a further 
Encouragement of the ſame, this Gentleman ell 
me, that his deep blackiſh (to be ſure, dry) Loan 
has borne this Plant ſo well, that he intends to in- 
creaſe his Plantation with this excellent Vegetable, 


that exceeds, when of Engliſp Growth, all that 5 
from 


Of a G . 5 planting his deep Hackiſh Lad 
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Country 
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from foreign Parts for it is well known, that no 


Country yielded ſuch good Saffron, as this of ours 
does. And in planting Saffron there is this valuable 


Property belonging to it; that for weeding it, and ! 


gathering its Flowers, there muſt be more Women 


and Girls employed in the Field, than for any other 
Vegetable of the Engliſb Growth: Thus many Poor 


re ſet to work for about a Month, or fix Weeks, 
erery Lear; and that at a time when no other Work 


in September and Ofober. Sure, if Thouſands of 


chalky Loam, did know the Value of ſuch a Plan- 
ation of Saffron, they would quickly ſet about get- 
ing one: And, on this Account, I cannot but ad- 
mire this Gentleman's ſuperior Genius, in planting 
this Vegetable in a Country, where I never heard 
Saffron was planted before. I therefore publiſh 


tocome into the ſame, and do themſelves, the Poor, 
and their Country, a great Service; for if Thouſands 
of Acres of light Ground, that now pay hardly 
more than two, three, four, or five Shillings per 
Acre per Annum, were put to this Uſe, it would 
not only prevent the Importation of Saffron from 
foreign Countries, but very much enrich ours; and 
ather give us an Opportunity to export ours, for 
obtaining a good Market abroad for it, ſince the 
Engliſh Saffron exceeds all others in Goodneſs. To 
this Purpoſe, if any Gentleman has an Intention to 
be Maſter of a Saffron-Plantation, if they pleaſe 
to ſend to me, I will put them in the Way, how 

ey may do it in the cheapeſt and beſt Manner. 
Ninthly, — Your ſandy Gravel, by dreſſing this 
vil well, will cauſe it to produce a ſweet and large 
Turnep, But ſowing Wold-ſeed among Buck- 
* wheat 


can be done by them in the Field; that is to ſay. 


Owners of light, loamy, gravelly Land, or ſuch 
s this Gentleman makes uſe of, or a ſandy or 


this Gentleman's Fancy, as an Example for others. 
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388 ' AcrxtcvLiLruke Improved, 
wheat I think muſt be wrong Management, a 


ſhall further obſerve. 


How a Gentleman loſt bis Crop | of Weld, by. ſein 


it among ft Buck or French V beat. Wold vr Weg 


is better known to the Keniſb Farmer than ay 


other; becauſe this field Vegetable is more fown 
in this Country, than any other; for here they im- 
ploy their gravelly and chalky Soils fometimes to 


à conſiderable Profit, in ſowing them with Oaty 


and Wold-feed ; I ſay, to Profit, on account of the 
ſmall Coſt they are at to get a full Crop of Wold ; 
which is done by only harrowing in about half x 
Peck of Wold-ſced on ack Ala at the ſametime 
the Oats are harrowed in; and if a mild Winter, 


and wet Summer, ſucceed, then there commonly 


happens to be a full Crop of Wold, which is gene 


rally ripe in June, or in this Month, that is, to be 


pulled up by the Hands, as I have directed in my 
Modern Hluſbandman; becauſe the Root of the Wold 
is ſerviceable to Dyers, as well as the Stalk and 
Ears. But this ſort of Seed is not confined to be 
ſown among Oats; it may be ſown among Barley, 
Ec. But to ſow it among Buck-wheat I think ö 
wrong; for ſuch Wheat commonly runs up into 
fuch rank Stalks, as to become great Weed- 
killers; and therefore muſt conſequently receive ſuch 
a Check of Growth in a French Wheat-crop, a 
muſt cripple and ſpoil its next Year's Crop, as ws 
your Caſe : However, as your Fancy leads you to 


let a Pea-crop ſucceed, I think you will be much 


in the right of it; for a full Crop of thoſe greal 
Peas will rather enrich than impoveriſh, and pre 
pare the ſame Ground for ſetting a Wheat-crop o 


it the next Seaſon. 


Tenthly,—Your harrowing Wheat on only ont 
plowing up a Clover-lay, and ſooting it afterward: 
was certainly true Husbandry; but, as this Ma 
nure is one of the moſt tickliſh and hazardous Sot 
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Asen IC ULTURE Improved. 89 
do not wonder, that it did not anſwer laſt Vear; 


for your Caſe was the fame as mine, and many 
others, who received little Benefit from this coſtly 


Manure 3 becauſe a dry long Time ſucceeded, for 
the moſt part, the Soot that was ſown in the Spring 
1743-4, and caufed it to burn up:the Plant, rather 
than yield a Nourtſhment to it. On the contrary, 
dot did rhe moſt Service this Spring, I think, than 
ever I knew it do, by reaſon of the many fine 
Showers that fell in April and May 1745, that 
wiſhed its Virtue down to the Roots of Barley, 
Wheat, Graſs, Sc. and forced on their Growth 
nto a Shew of large, high, blackiſh, or deep green 


ſown in February with Horſe-beans, or Peas, or 
Oats, and Clover fown amongſt cither of them, it 
would pay you better than a French Wheat- crop. 

Eleventhly,—As your Barley ground was well 
mucked, you might the better venture to let a 
Crop of Wheat follow it; though, at beſt, I muſt 
own this ts but indifferent Husbandry, becauſe 
Wheat does not love directly to follow a Barley- 
crop: For as a full Crop of Barley does not fail to 
oben the Ground, the Wheat that is to be ſown 
on the fame in a Month or two after, cannot make 
ſo faſt a Root, and take ſo much Hold of the 
Ground, as if it was to be ſown in a true prepared 
lth Earth; and therefore we commonly expect to 


ſe ſuch an Hitch-crop (as we call it in Hertford/bire) 


0 fall down before Harveſt; and then the Con- 
ſequence is, that, by being laid, the Kernels cannot 
eceive their due Nouriſhment from the Root, be- 
auſe the Stalks of the Wheat are bent, and thereby 
the Sap is hindered and ſtopt in its Aſcent to the 
Er; for without the Ears of Wheat have their 
due Feed from their Roots, the Kernels muſt in 


Courſe grow very ſlowly, or rather pine, be ſtunted, 


nd yield but half che Quantity of Flower that an 
==; | N Tb upright 


Blades. And, I think, if ſuch a ſtiffiſn Soil was 
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go ACRI CULTURE Improved. i 
upright Stalk, and a full-grown Kernel,, generally 1 
yield: And then where is two Years Rent to be nom k. 

made of the King of Grain? For we Farmerscaley. however, 
late a Wheat- crop to pay two Years Rent; that is rent ſuch 

to ſay, the Year's Rent for the Wheat groping, directly 3 


and the Fallow, or third Year, when nothing, for 
the moſt part, grows in the ſame Land;; and why 
we reckon the Lent Crop of Beans, or Peas, or 
Oats, nothing, is, becauſe we balance the Profit o 
theſe with the Conſumption our Cattle make 0 
them, the incident Charges of Servants Wages, and 


s your ſc 
Wheet-ſfec 
does not: 
jeild, for 
Lammas; 
ney at M. 


twenty other Expences that belong to the Farming 
Buſineſs * & when you; ſow Wheat after 3 
Barley, you ſhould always obſerve the following gorter an 
Direction. 1 imme to 1 
The ill Effect of a Gentleman's ſowing Wheat af de preſer 
Barley, and the Way to prevent the uſual Damage that nlentiful C 
attends it. As Wheat and Barley are both great landing 3 
Drawers of the Earth, good Husbandmen gene Sor. 
rally muck, or otherwiſe dreſs, the Ground fo 77;-7--, 
ſupporting the better Growth of their Crops. And rathripe By 
to have two great Drawers of the Earth die y gooc 
ſucceed each other, is, by many, held at this ting} nid bef 
of Day bad Husbandry ; and ſo bad it was for ay Grour 
merly looked on, that, as far as I can learn, abo becauſe of 
fifty Years ago, Farmers were Strangers to thi op ; for 
Way of acting. But ſince Clover, Turneps, Rape deſt.sKinne 
Sc. ha ve come into common Practice of being ſow! Gravel) ri 
in Fields, there have been many Alterations. mad Barley wil 


in the Farming Buſineſs, and this of ſowing Whe: 


wil obtai 
after Barley among the reſt. When, therefore 1 


of any inti 


this is put in Practice, to ſow Wheat after Barley barley is th 
ſuch Wheat ſhould never miſs being rolled in tn}. 
Month of March ; becauſe the great wooden Rolle tais, and 8 
drawn by one or two Horſes, by its Weight, clo. into No- 
the Earth about the Wheat · roots, and ſo faſtens ed, you 
on them, as to make their Stalks, in a great De Crop of it 
gree, withſtand the Fury of Winds and 177 bour, but 


4 tr, exceec 


AGRICULTURE Improved, 91 
Not but that all our Efforts, in ſome wet warm Years, 
annot keep the Stalks of ſuch Wheat upright; 
however, this is the beſt Remedy we know to pre- 
rent ſuch a Wheat- crop falling down, that is ſown 
liretly after a Barley-crop. And next to that, 
b your ſowing ſuch Barley-ground with the Pirky 
Wheet-feed I ſent you; becauſe this ſort of M heat 
does not grow ſo high as red Lammas, and yet will 
jeild, for the general Part, as much or more than 
Lammas; and fetch near, if not quite, as much Mo- 
rey at Market as that. . * | 
Twelſtbly.— It is very hazardous to ſow your red 
Marl with Barley; ſor this Soil is not fo ſafe as a 
ſhorter and drier Sort; for if you have not a dry 
Time to ſow this Grain, or if you have, and a wet 
one preſently follow it, there is little Hope of a 
plentiful Crop, for the foregoing Reaſons, notwith- 
ianding your former Years Dreſſings of Muck and 
Thirteenthly,—The Benefils of ſowing Fulham or 
rathripe Barley..— Your Intention to ſow your gra- 
rely good Land with Barley, after Wheat, is, as 
| aid before, but indifferent Husbandry ; bur if 
iny Ground will bear ſuch Management, this will, 
becauſe of its very agreeable Nature to a Barley- 
crop; for this Soil produces the whiteſt and thin- 
teſt-ckinned Barley, and returns it (if it is a dry 
Gravel) ripe in a little time: Therefore a Fulham 
Barley will be excellently improved here; for it 
vill obtain a larger Body, and better Colour, than 
of any intire Loam or Clay: And as this Sort of 
barley is the ſooneſt ripe, and fit ro mow, even ſome- 
im:s in ten Weeks time after ſowing, I have ſent 
this, and Sprat-barley, far into the North, as well 
8into Norfolk and Suſſex. For, by ſowing ſuch a 
Led, you will not only ſtand a Chance of getting a 
Crop of it into the Barn ſooner than your Neigh- 
bour, but the Malt, made of ſuch Barley, will, by 
ur, exceed, in Goodneſs, any other ſown in your 
M0 2 Country: 
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92 AGRICULTURE Jmproved; 4 
Country: This 1 aver for Truth, as I have, as well vas, to 
as my Neighbours, experienced it: And indeed well that Sum 
not only ſell the Barley, when made into Mak, foil its a w 
more Money than other Malt, but we ſell the Seed pends on 
of this Fulbam Barley, of th firſt and ſecond Year il yanting 
Growth, generally for two Shillings a Quarter more For this 
than our common Barley. And many Farmers are poſed of 
glad to have it at that Price, who have not the Dung, C 
Conveniency of ſending for it. Here are then ſert. and brit 
ral Advantages attending the Sowing of this raththither a 
ripe Batley-feed, as its growing ſooner into a Cron what Dit 
than any other Barley whatever, with a thinner andi he buys 

| whiter Skin, fetching a greater Price than ordinary common 
for Seed, or in Malt, is a beneficial Change to the Month o 
Ground; and therefore will pay the Sower of ſuch increaſing 
Seed to a great Degree of Profit, it he fow a good here they 


if Rains 
tiful ſeco 


Quantity of Land with this delicate ſort of Grain. 
Fourteenihly, — The Benefits of dreſſing Meadow 


_ in time with a right Manure.,——Your Up- into good 
land Meadow you ſay you have dunged all over do all th 
and ſuch high Ground generally requires it mor d Far 
than lower Grazing-ground, becaule the latter, in ver fails 
many Places, is improved by the Fall of Rang which he 
from higher Ground. But then ſuch Upland Mes that they 
dow ſhould be dunged earlier than ordinary, Wi iting of 
mean in this Month of July, or in Auguft or Sl Graſs-gre 
tember, that the Winter- rains may have time i vith a S! 
wa ſh its Goodneſs into the Earth; for if Dung val if Rains 
to be laid on here ſo late as in March, as ſome bag time, dou 
Husband men have done, to my Knowlege, and i very e 
hot dry Summer ſucceed it, the Sun, in Courſe Graſs the 
would help the Dung to burn up the Graſs, inſtead Fifteent 
of nouriſhing it. Nay, I have known a Farmer gi Lucern o 
or rather Yeoman, who had a Farm of his own vill, the 
worth about fifty Pounds a Year, in our Country Graſs, I 
be ſo negligent on this Account, that he ſpreaq; q; in ours, 
over an Upland Meadow of his many Loads of 3 

ird Te 


Pung in the Month of April; and the CONTIN: 
ms 20k e 25 
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42s, to my View, the Loſs of his Crop of Graſs 


that Summer. But the Middleſex Meadow Farmer 
208 a wiſer Part; for as he knows his Rent de- 
pends on a good Crop of Hay and Graſs, he is not 
yanting to take the beſt Meaſures to obtain it: 
For this End he gets a large Dunghil ready, com- 
poſed of what Dung his own Cattle make, of what 
Dung, Coal-aſhes, and Soap-boilers Aſhes, he buys 
and brings from London, every time he carries 
tnither a Load of Hay; and with Mould, or with 
what Dirt he can collect, or with ſmall Chalk, that 
he buys and fetches home at ſome Diſtance, he 
commonly gets ſuch a Dunghil ready againſt the 
Month of June or Fuly, as to lay it on then, for 
increaſing his after or ſecond Crop of Hay; for 
here they generally mow twice in a Summer; and, 


if Rains fall in due time, he ſeldom miſſes of a plen- 


tiful ſecond Crop, and thus gets the Graſs-ground 
into good Heart againſt the next Year. But, to 
do all this in the moſt effectual Manner, the Mid. 
dier Farmer ſpares no Coſt; for he ſeldom or ne- 
ver fails giving his Dunghil two Turnings; by 
which he ſo well mixes his particular Ingredients, 


that they become a moſt excellent Compoſt, con- 


ſiſting of ſuch fine Parts, that, when laid on the 
Graſs-ground, and nicely ſpread over all the ſame 
with a Shovel, fails not to enter the Surface; and, 
if Rains fall in due time, to penetrate, in a little 
time, down to the Roots of the Graſs, and force on 
a very expeditious Growth of a ſecond Crop of 
Graſs the ſame Summer. 3 
Fifteenthly, —You ſay you had a good Crop of 
Lucern off a ſtiff Soil, but that you are afraid it 
will, the fourth Year, be overcome by the Natural 
Graſs, I have ſeen more than one Example of this, 
In ours, and an adjacent Pariſh ; where Lucern 
has been ſown on a (tiff Soil, but declined in the 


third Year after ſowing, by means of the wild 


Graſs 
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Grafs and Weeds coming up and chk 


Therefore I have fo ſtrenuouſſy recommended the 
- Sowing of this Seed out of the Hopper of the Three. 
wheel Drill-plough, and hoeing t 
wards with the hollow Dutch Hand- hoe. 

Sixteenthly, — Y our eight- acres mixed Soil wilt 
be a good Sort for producing great Crops of Corn, 
or pn nen if * and drefſed Accord: 
ingly 

Eighteenthly, — You fay your lightiſh Grave 
bore Clover and Trefoil. As for Clover, ſuch 
a Soil is not very. agreeable; for I ſeldom knew 
a large Crop of it grow in a light Gravel: But for 
a Trefoil- crop it is very natural, and fo it is for 
the Growth of Back- wheat; which, if a full Crop 
of it was plowed in, juſt as it blooms, it will prove 


a good Dreſſing to it, and fir it very well for the 


Growth of a Crop of natural Wheat. 

Nineteenthly.— Of a Gentleman's improving bis gre- 
velly ſandy Ground by dreſſing it with Marl. 
You ſay you dreſſed your three-acres Piece of light 
gravelly ſandy Ground with three hundred Load 
of Marl but two Years ago; and, fince that, have 
dunged it well all over. This double Dreſſing muſt 
ſurely be one of che higheſt Improvements of ſuch 
Ground ; for nothing agrees better with a gravelly 


Sand than Marl, becauſe its ſhort dry Parts are 


toughened by the Marl, and brought into a much 
moiſter Condition than it was in before. Non 
theſe two Qualitics being contrary to the Natureof 
Gravel and Sand, this Mixture reduces it into 4 
_ loamy Body, and thereby enables it ro make a 
jonger Lodgment of all Dungs and Manures that 
mall be incorporated with it; for while this Soil 
remained in its original, hungry, ſhort, looſe Con- 
dition, Dungs and Manures were ſoon eat up by 
it, or ſoon waſhed away; becauſe the Particles af 


Gravel and Saud are general] y of a globular * 
an 


e Intervals _ | 
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and therefore cannot lie ſo cloſe together as thoſe of 
Loams do. Hence it is, that Marls, or rich Clays, 
are as natural a Mixture with Sand, as Sand is with 
Clay; becauſe theſe bring theif oppoſite Soil into a 
medium Earth; an Earth that may be juſtly called 

z Loam, and a Loam the beſt of Earths; as being 
the moſt general Sort of all others, for nouriſhing 
almoſt any Vegetable. : On this Account, thoſe 
Gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of Marl-pits have 
juſt Reaſon to think themſelves happy, which ſeve- 
ral Counties in England are Strangers to. I do not 
know of one Pit of this rich Earth in Hertfordfhire. 
But, in my late Travels, I have ſeen ſeveral of 
different Colours, and all of them of a moſt fer- 
tilizing Nature. To ſupply which Defe&t, we are 
obliged to be at the great Expence of buying and 
fetching at many Miles Diſtance. Sheeps Trotters, 
Cows and Oxens Hoofs, Hogs and Cows Hair, 
Oil-cake Powder, Malt-duſt, Lime, Soot, Aſhes, 
Rags, Pigeons, Hens, and Rabbets Dung, Cc. 
And thus we are forced to lay out, in Advance, the 
Value of an ordinary Crop of Grain, in Hopes of 
obtaining a very profitable one. Though ſome- 
times we miſs of our Aim, and fall ſhort of our | 
Expectation in this Matter; for when a dry hot 
Summer happens, our Grain on Gravels, Chalks, 
and Sands, commonly fare the worſe for ſome of 
them; for, by their hot Nature, they help to 
Impede, rather than forward, the Growth of the 
Crop. Ia this improved Soil, I muſt confeſs, you 
have great Reaſon to hope for the largeſt Crop of 
any of the Sorts of Wheat I ſent you; and ſo of 
the Fulbam Barley, which you very judiciouſly or- 
dered me to buy and convey to you; becauſe, by 
the Mixture of ſo large a Quantity of Marl with 
your Gravel and Sand, it is as fit for one Grain as 
the other. | oo 
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„ Aexteo.runt Inprimed 
| Twentiethly, —Of a Gentleman s ſawing bis Orchavd 1 
with M beat. You ſay you ſowed Wheat be. dear ane 
tween your FEruit- trees, and had a great Crop; for Cherry, 
ſo I call it, if every Thrave contains four Shocks, Tree, rec 
and every Shock contains ſix Shea ves, as it does in BY contribut 
ſame Countries, and you had at the Rate of thirty ind thei! 
Thrave to the Acre. Sure you muſt have plowes i tem we 
or dug this Orchard well, and drefled it as well; ben it i 


or that it was new-broke-up Meadow-ground and the 
otherwiſe I cannot find how you ſhould have b belp to 
large a Crop of Wheat. 1 know this Method u be Sun a 
much practiſed in Kent and Devonſbire. In Len, Pear, the 
among their Rows of Flemiſh Cherry- trees, which, mes ſe 
as they grow in ſmall ſhort Bodies, and narrow 2 a 

ance : - 


Heads, in their gravelly Soils, the Plough has | 
room to work long-wiſe and croſs- wiſe between the Kentiſh a 
regular Rows of theſe Trees; and, when their I tis mea 
Ground is well manured, and got into a fine Filth, | thoſe Or 
they have (eſpecially in wet Summers) good Crops Wl © little; 
of Grain. But in ſome Parts of Deven/fire they I noſty, 2 
dig their Orchards with the Spade, becauſe here of more 
their Ground is altogether furniſhed with Apple- bey Ero 
trees, which they are forced to plant high, on ac- ſhall obſe 
count of their ſtrong rocky Bottoms; and there: Corn. BY 
fore they durſt not make uſe of the Plough, leſt it Damage 
tear the young Roots of their Apple trees, and I bound! 
ſpoil their Plantation. And this they willingly do, Treesz a 
as they believe one Digging with the Spade is better Trees th 
then two Plowings; for with this Tool they can go s to the 
deeper or ſhallower, as Occaſion requires, kill Grain gr. 
Weeds, and work cloſer and ſafer about the Body lights, t 
of the Tree than any Plough can. But theſe are here want 
not all the Advantages that accrue to Orchards, by MW ics V 
ſowing Grain in them; for, to ſow Corn amongit I nuch int 
Trees, the Ground muft be worked firſt-into a fine chiefly ha 
Tilth, either by the Spade or Plough, and well "tance. 
dunged or manured beſides. Now,inſo doing, Weeds, That wh 


in courſe, muſt be deſtroyed, and the Ground kept I long, 
5 . clean bis 1 anſy 


* 
o 
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dear and hollow; then it is that the Roots of 
Cherry, Apple, Walnut, Plum, or any other 
Tree, receive the greateſt Advantage; for nothing 


contributes more to forward the Growth of Trees, 
ind their Fruits, than keeping the Earth about 


them well dreſſed, and in a fine Tilth ; betauſe, 
when it is ſo well husbanded, it lodges the Rain, 
and the Stalks of the Corn ſhade, ſhelter, and 
help to retain it againſt the parching Draughts of 
the Sun and Air, So far I think I have made it ap- 
pear,” that the Plowing, Dreſſing, and Grain, be- 


comes ſerviceable in forwarding the Growth of 


Trees, and Increaſe. of their Fruits in great Abun- 
dance : Benefits well known to the experienced 
Kentiſh and Devonſhire Planters; who chiefly, by 


this means, get vaſt Quantities of Fruits, when 
thoſe Orchards, who are always under Graſs, have 


s little; becauſe here the Fruit- trees generally run 
moſſy, grow ſcab by, ſtunted and ſtarved, for want 
of more Aſſiſtance than what the natural Ground 
they grow in gives them. In the next Place, I 
ſhall obſerve the Good and Evil that Trees do to 


Corn, By their Shade and Shelter Trees 1 the 


Damage of too great Droughts, and keep the 
Crousd moiſt, much longer than if there were no 
Trees; and as Water is the Food of Plants, the 
Trees thereby receive the greater Nouriſhment. 
As to the Vices of Trees, it may be alleged, that 


Grain growing between them is more ſubject to 


lights, than if it grew in more open Places, becauſe 
here wants a free Air; and that their cloſe ſtanding 
cauſes Wheat, Barley, Beans, or Peas, to run 
much into Stalk, and little into Corn; but this 
chiefly happens by Trees not ſtanding at a ſufficient 
Diſtance. And though it may be alſo objected, 
That where the Spade is made uſe of inſtead of a 


Pough, it is a tedious and chargeable Work; to 


us I anſwer, That ſometimes one Digging up of a 
| O tn light 
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light Earth with the Spade, is ſufficient for ſowing 


it is dra 


allowel 
Grain in the ſame for a Crop; becauſe ſuch. Eur 25 its 
may not only be dug into a fine Condition at one Pugh i 
by digging it into ſlender narrow Spits or Parcel man tl 
but it. may be dug ſo deep, that freſh Earth — feſired te 
be turned up to the Surface better than any Plough; te N 
can do it, according to the following Account, ding 
Hloto a poor Man got an Acre of good Wheat with and I dc 
out plowing the Ground, — remember I ono Fough i 
ſaw in Berkſhire a Crop of Wheat, that made x farmer o 
very fine Appearance in the Month of Juby ; hel. no \ 
Ground it grew on, I think, was a dry Loam, that nay be 
lay, at the Back-ſide of a poor Man's Houle, 1 oving, 
contained about one. Acre. This Sight' induced vill anſw 
me to ask him, How he managed the Ground? ngs, to 
He told me he kept no Horſe, and therefore was Plough w 
obliged to carry. out his Dung to the Land by bur, tha 
Wheel-barrow, dug it in with a Spade, ſow'd hi Foor-plou 
Wheat · ſeed broad-caſt, and raked it in; and if 1 
miſtake not, there was at the Rate of near fort low Gro 
Buſhels on the Acre. But to remove this Ohjection thereby p 
of the Spade, I ſhall ſhew how the late Patent . 
plough may be ſerviceably employed between re ar apt to 
gular Rows of Fruit: tres. „ss to its 
How the late Patent ſhort light Plough may be worde plain Plot 
to great Au vantage, between regular Rows of Fruil — 
trees, for preparing the Ground to ſow Grain on tl lan Jane 
ſame. To remove this Objection of tom... re 


Spade, that it is too chargeable and too tedious 
Way to prepare Ground for Crops of Grain, 

have to propoſe the late ſhort light Patent-plougi 
for this Uſe, as being the beſt of all others to 
ſupply the Spade, and plow Ground between regu 
lar Rows of Trees; becauſe this Plough, by fuci 
its Make, may be drawn by a Couple of _ 
near enough to the Bodies of Fruit-trees, to 10 
Grain about them, without damaging their Bodies 


or their Roots; for this Plough may be 1 


Twenty. 
n Rows 
fas, —— 
vith Row 
Houſe, * 
on; and 
Fruit-tree 
and Viſtas 


© , "_ 2 . 
; R 75 ITY , 
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allower, at the Pleaſure of the Ploughman, pro- 
ided its Share be made according to the Uſe this 


leman that ſends to me for this Plough, is hereby 
of the Nature and Situation of his Soil; for ac- 
wording to that, I ſhall have the Plough made: 


Farmer ought to be without it ; for though (as it 


Plowing, or Fallowing-up of ſuch Ground, yet it 
vill anſwer even here in the ſecond and after Plow- 
ings, to great Advantage; for this little ſhort 
Pough will fave one Horſe's Draught in three or 


ſour, that are employed in drawing any Wheel or 


Foot-plough. This Plough is likewiſe very ſer- 
niceable for plowing-in any Grain, becauſe it will 


thereby prevent its being what we call buried, or 
covered too thick ; which all other Sorts of Ploughs 
ire apt to do, in a leſſer or greater Degree. And, 
3s to its Coſt, the Price is twenty Shillings for a 


gon, as it is of no great Weight; for a ſtrong 
Man can carry it on his Shoulder a Mile or two 
yithout reſting, , 
Twenty: firſt, The Pleaſure and Profit of plant- 
ng Rows of Fruit-trees for Walks, Avenues, or V1- 
4. You fay, you have a broad Walk, 


"th Rows of Cherry-trees up to a little Box of a 


Houſe. This I think worth my while to deſcant 
on; and therefore have to obſerve, that Rows of 
Fruit-trees are preferable to moſt, if not all Sorts 
af Timber-trees, for adorning Walks, Avenues, 
nd Viſtas, to a Seat or Houſe. An Oak is longer 

—_ coming, 


1 
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t is drawn along, to enter the Earth deeper or 
Hough is to be put to: And therefore, any Gen- 
jefired to ſend me, at the ſame time, an Account 
And I do hereby advertiſe, that this excellent ſmall. 
Plough is ſuch à one, that no Vale nor Chilturne 


has no Wheels) ſome gravelly or ſtony Ground 
may be too hard for its being uſed at the firſt 
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plow Ground as ſhallow as can well be deſired, and 


plain Plough, that may be eaſily, ſent by a Wag- 


coming into Leaf than an Apple, a Pear, or Cher 


Ay Leaf than an Apple, a Pear; orChem vos) 
tree; and when it is full furniſhed wich them, there before 
is only Wood, and perhaps in two, three, or more Growt 
Years time, ſome Acorns beſides, fit for only The n 
Swine ; and if its Timber is waited for to ſell, by m: 
requires one hundred and fifty Years before mot and Vi 
of theſe Trees arrive to their full Perfection of own, is 
Growth; ſo that this Tree is an improper one for ful ode 
Walks, Avenues, or Viſtas ; And fo is the Alb, than fo 
becauſe this Tree comes into full Leaf as late af for the 
the Oak, bears no Fruit, and is one of the fit Feet D 
that loſeth its Leaf; requires an hundred Years toll or Viſt 
be at its full Age, and, like the Oak, has no of the 
fragrant Smell: The Beach the ſame 3 is unfit to and are 
plant in Walks, Viſtas, or Avenues; for this is Trees, 
one of thoſe that yields no fragrant Smell, gor in the Ho 
Fruit of Beech-maſt but once in three Years; and in varic 
then invites Swme to come where they are not vel: Bloſſon 
come; is an hundred Years growing to Perfection, with it 
and then its Wood ſells but for Six · pence or Eig. Admir: 
pence a Foot. The Elm of a Timber- tree is tie Trees a 
beſt of any; for this Tree will bear the Knife and they pl. 
Shears better than either the Oak, the Aſh, or the the W 
Beech; and on this Account is preferr*d by mam wio coi 
Perſons to all other Trees whatſoever, for adorning are plar 
Walks, Avenues, and Viſtas; and becauſe i ſoms ar! 
will admit of being yearly clipp'd into flat Forms, of Chef 
and thereby made (when planted near enough toll among 
each other) to join their Heads for compoſing an mencal 
incloſed Walk, that their broad artificial Poſtue and Ho 
of Growth keeps ſomewhat ſecure from the Vio. elſe tha 
lence of Winds, and other Weather; and in a moil_ like the 
Soil, will thrive, and grow faſter than either the tree, we 
Oak, the Aſh, or the Beech; ſo that, in ſeventy belides 
Years time, many of theſe Trees have arrived to ai the ſee 
very tall, and a very great Bulk of Body; as tho Shears ; 
have now ſtanding on Gadaeſden Green; wherogl to Wall 
they excellently well keep off the Violence of fa good 
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ious Winds from the Gentleman's Seat they ſtand 


before; and are worth, when ſound; and at a oy 
Growth, as much per Foot as Oak generally i 


The next Tree 1 ſhall take Notice of, that is 


by many Perſons planted for Walks, Avenues, 
and Viſtas, is the Lime-tree : This Tree, I muſt 


own, is more valuable for the fine Sight, and health- 
ſul odoriferous Smell, of its Flowers or Bloſſoms, 


than for its Wood, which is good for little elſe than 
for the Turners Uſe. Theſe, planted at twenty 


Feet Diſtance or leſs, make noble Walks, Avenues, 


or Viſtas, in ſnading them from the violent Heats 
of the Sun, and breaking off the Fury of Winds; 
and are valuable for their quick Growth into large 
Trees, in almoſt any Sort of Soil: And fo is 
the Horſe-cheſtnut-tree, for its expedicious. Growth 
in various Earth, and yielding fine Bell-flowers or 
Bloſſoms, that perfume the Air about them; which, 


with its very broad Leaves, are enough to cauſe 


Admiration in its Beholders; for when theſe delicate 
Trees are full furniſh'd with Leaves and Bloſſoms, 
they pleaſantly hinder the Sun from ſcorching, and 
the Winds from blowing too boiſtrous, on thoſe 
who come to refreſh themſelves in the Walks they 
are planted about; and when their charming Bloſ- 
ſoms are decayed and gone, then ſucceeds the largeſt 
of Cheſtnuts z which, by their bright brown Colours 
amongſt the broad green Leaves, make anorna- 
mental Shew, and at laſt become a Food for Deer 
and Hogs, But its ſoft Wood is good for little 
elſe than the Fire : Nor will this gummy Tree, 
like the Oak, the Aſh, the Beech, and the Lime- 
tree, well admit of being cut into any Form 
beſides its natural Poſture of Growth. Nor will 
the ſweet Cheſtnut-tree agree with the Knife or 
Shears ; yet, if theſe are admitted as a Plantation 
to Walks, Avenues, or Viſtas, they will grow in 
a good Soil, to almoſt the INE of an Oak, and 
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102 AGRICULTURE Improved. 
its Wood fell for as much, and be as ſerviceable 
for many Uſes, as Oak; | beſides yielding, in ſome 
Years, great Quantities of ſweet Cheſtnuts, that 
are valuable for the Uſe of Man and Beaſt. But 


ſtill none of theſe Trees can be ſaid to be annual 


Bea rers of Fruit like the Walnut, the Apple, the 
Pear, the Cherry, the Plum, the Mulberry, and 
the Almond. The Walnut- tree, indeed, I cannot 
commend to be planted in Rows for Walks, Ave- 
nues, or Viſtas, to a Seat or Houſe, becauſe 
theſe Trees yield a diſagreeable unhealthy Scent ; 
and therefore are moſt fit to be planted at a con- 
fiderable Diſtance from any Seat or Houſe, to pre- 
vent their Smell being felt in any Part near the 
fame: But the Apple-tree I do, for its Wood, 
for its Bloſſom, and for its Fruit; for this noble 


Tree, if planted in Rows on a good Soil, and af. 


ter wards attended with artful Management, will 
grow into a large Body, and bear ten, twenty, or 
near thirty Buſhels of Apples at a time; the haſt 
Number of which, I think I may truly ſay, my 
large Parſnep Apple-tree bore in the Year. 1744. 
A Tree ſo large, that on the Firſt Day of June 
2745. I meaſured its Girt, and found it, as high as 
I could reach, to be ſix Feet in Circumference z and 
its ſpreading lofty Head to cover about two Pole 
of Ground in Breadth; and yet bears an Apple of 
a good Size, ſo early, that they ſeldom fail of 
being ripe in Harveſt, to the great Pleaſure and 
Advantage of my Harveſt-people and Family; 
far which Reaſon, no Gentleman nor Farmer what- 
| foever, that can have this Tree in Growth, ſhould 


de without it; becauſe its Fruit is ready ſor Uſe 
before others, eats pleaſantly ſoft from the Tree, } 


and makes the moſt delicious Pye and Tart and 
yet is ſo little known and planted, even about Dun 


fable, but five Miles from my Houſe, that we there 


commonly meet with our beſt Market for tbeſe 
1 FR. Apples; 
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Apples; nor could 1 find, that any of the great 


Nurſery · men near London have this . Fruit in 


ay of their large Plantations. Here then is Plea- 
ſure and Profit! 


Bloſom ! The Pippins in a Shew of Red, and 


others in whitiſh Colours, all yielding a moſt de- : 


lightful View to their Beholders, and perfuming 
the ambient Air with their odoriferous healthful 


Scents; and when the Bloſſoms are gone, and the 


Trees furniſhed with Fruit, what a charming Sight 
z it to ſee a numerous Progeny of many Sorts of 
Apples hang in various Shapes between the verdant 
Leaves, on * rees of different Forms and Make ; 
and at laſt, to pleaſe the Palate with taſting all, and 
eating moſt of thoſe, whoſe nectarine Juice belt 
pleaſes their Owner's Fancy! Thus this moſt ſer- 


viceable Tree gives its Maſter an agreeable Delight. 


in the Field or Orchard; but much more, when 


is racy Wine is drank throughout the following 


Tear; a Liquor, which, when extracted from a right 


Apple, and afterwards improved in the Caſk by 


Care and Skill, exceeds, in the Opinion of many 
good Judges, the Wines of many good Grapes, 
though imported from foreign Parts at a great Ex- 


pence, But this is not all che Profit of the Apple- 
tree; for this Tree, in a ſtiff Soil, will well laſt 
an hundred Years, in a Fruit- bearing Condition; 


and in the End, if its Wood is "ound, will 
fell for Six-pence a Foot. Next to the Apple- 
tree, the Pear-tree juſtly claims a Place in my 
Book, for its valuable Properties. This Tree 


Jam ſurpriſed to find ſo little regarded as it is; 


and did I not intend to write more large! y of it in 
my Cyder- volumes, that I have made ſome Ad- 
vance in, I would here be more copious in my Ac- 
count of this ſerviceable Tree, that, I am ſure, 
would well become a Plantation, if they were ſer 
| 1 | | | £9 
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What a fine Sight is it to ſee a 
Row of many Sorts of theſe Trees in early and late 
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10 | AcrIcuLtTURE Imptoved. 
to grow in Rows for a Walk, Avenue, or Viſta, 
to a Seat or Houſe ; becauſe this Herculean Tree 


* 


will not only grow in any Soil, but alſo. in p pau 
the ſtiff Sort, to a very great Size; and run | 2 
naturally up into a pyramidical Head. z which til 11 
may be made more pleaſant in Shew, if they are 0 
annually cut with Shears; for this Tree, next the - 1 
Elm, will bear this Management, and grow, even Ng 
if a little of ics Bark is ſtripped quite off round its my 
Body; becauſe its large Pich will allow it a ſufh- [1 JOY 
_ cient Aſcent of Sap through it, to feed its Head; 18 
when, if the ſame was practiſed on any other Tree, 1. 2 
I fuppoſe, it would kill it. The white Bloſſoms 0 55 
of this are admirable, and ſo are many of its dif- ag . 
ferent Fruits, for preſent and future Uſes, in Pyes 15 
and other Forms; beſides which, the Juices of pro- Ml othe 
per Sorts are a moſt healthful agreeable keeping b 
Liquor; for a rich ſtrong-bodied Perry has been gel $ 
known to retain its pleaſant Virtue tor many Tears * 
together: And, after a great Age, its ſound Wood awd 
will fell for N ine-pence a Foot. Of this Species, my 
I have now an Orange-pear-rree, one of the higheſt willy 
and biggeſt in the Country, chat has, in a bearing el 
Year, I think, returned me twenty Buſhels of good- 22 
ſized Pears; a Pear, that is always ripe in Harveſt, E 
of a pleaſant Taſte, but moſt delicious in Pyes rear N 
which Tree, with the Parinep-apple Sort, would able Tr 
certainly prove very ſerviceable to any large Family good Si 
and which I furniſh to Gentlemen and others at 1 
proper time of the Year. Whether you or your An- aan 
ceſtors planted your Rows of Cherry- trees, I 3 f their 
not forbear praiſing their good Notion that incited en- pet 
them to doit; becauſe theſe Trees grow as early this Tre: 


as any other Standard Fruit-tree, into Leaf, Bloſ- 8 
ſom, and Fruit. Of the Cherry-tree, I believe my the 
there are more than twenty Sorts z and pray, What Bi vbich 8 
Tree can yield a finer Sight than a large due for its 
of different Sorts of them growing in W * 0 


1 


* 3 


*. «M 
» on 
+ x 2 


ouſe. 


” 


* 


growing atnong their green Leayes, 
ful fine Sight z but W Ta 
of moſt other Fruits, whe 


yield a wonders 


e ext eeds that 


= 


Tree, or in Tarts, or taſted in Brandy, or in Wine... 
Kerbe ina 
large Body, 
| ſt, will fetch 
en-pence a Foot zas may be perceived 
eat Numbers of them, now Pie the We⸗ 
c 


The Wood of the Black-cherry-tree, if 
ih iT Each, mill gry in a ery 
1 


1 Body as dire molt Oaks ; and at 
Nine-pence or 


e 


n great Numbers oft | 
tern Part of Hertfordſbire. Of the 


I have Hundreds 


of the K CTC | | 
ill others, for its many valuable Qualities ; and there⸗ 


fore I conſtantly keep' a Nurſery of the true ori- 
Ping Geaclemen with the ſame 


zinal Sort, for n Wit 
it a proper Seaſon of the Tear; and this I was 
neceſſitated to do, becauſe, in the Year 1743. I 
vas ſent to for ſome by a worthy. Gentleman; and, 
being out of my own Stock, was forced to ſearch 
ſeveral of thoſe. Nurſery-plantations about London 3 
but one of their chief told me ingenuouſly, they 
had not the true Kerroon Cherry-tree amongſt their 
great Numbers. The Plum-tree is likewiſe a valu- 


able Tree; will grow into a Body of a tolerable 
good Size, if planted in a ſtiff rich Earth; appear 


in fine Bloſſoms ; and afford a great Variety of 
pleaſant Fruits, chiefly for preſent Uſe z and at laſt, 
If their Wood is ſound, will fetch Nine-pence or 


Ten-pence a Foot from the Turner: And therefore, 


ths Tree may be planted in Rows for Walks, and 


give the Owner both Pleaſure and Profit. And ſo 


may the Mulberry or Almond - tree; the latter of 
which Sort is of late got into great Reputation, 
fr its moſt early and 3 ſcarlet Proſpect, 


_ 


p med for nt Are, or Viſtas, to a Seat or, 
jy he white aromatic Bloſſoms of this Tree. 

II! Fragrancy. 
fs red, white, * ellow, putple,black-colou d Fruits, 
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in my 1 and Meadow. fields in Rows, but moſt 
arge black Kerroon Cherry, which I prefer to 


while 
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| - while in ed you ori Fat wards; Fic BY 
Hof the right Sort, deeek!! Ew 
beben en intirt gr vr is more pri 1K '\ 
man a Farm a toe ant yrajitg Lin. Wl cos, 
Tou fay you have Eb down a goods deal of mers 
Ground witin theſe few Top for N for that WWW their 
and grafing not much Feier; and that you dad riches 
once a Def gn to lay all your Land down 4 faft 2 Expet 
N would Vet 60. -and" keep no Tn; Grour 
| t that, at 8 ou: can't ſec it will be bolt l "molt « 
6 do. To th A gil me Leave to fend” you that 
Anfwer ; Sick is, that if you'grafe all, or plow WI ber . 
» Jout Land, you have the del Chance for Pro- mily, 
fit; for, according to the Proverb, 2% Shy which 
Yo the Bow art Lf % and ſo it is with that Fatme rmer next F 
who occupies both Sorry of Ground, If a Uh hot A Sheep 
5 Sul mmer Mouſe happen, and he ae all, 2 tures, 
may be what we call burnt up; 49 ever, I 
Weather may continue ſo tony dr and at, as folle 
As to prevent the Growth of his natural GH into The 
* profiable Crop: And then, What Cond wy the Di/ 
muſt ſuck a gang Farmer be in 15 75 5 the oth 
Cattle that he bought in to far on fur dineſs ; 
muſt work hard with their Teeth ro by "them aſked t 
ſelves alive; and the Ground chat he 2 no Pur; 


ay will jeld hardly any. Here then is #'c - more g 
Proſpect for 2 Farmer ; 3 not only his Rent anno there m. 
be paid, but rhere- is little or no Subfiſtencs far bi ſhould 
"Cattle i in the Winter. Witneſs the Caſe that man WW many m. 
© Middleſex Farmers have ſornerimes been in, wit publiſhe 
pay the largeſt Rents for their grafing Gr ound Upport, 
are at a great Charge to bring bome Dong ac tile, chi 
"Manures from London, and yet ſuffer the hore e and mol 
ſuch ſcorching Seaſons for well-dreffing their Land tain mat 
becauſe the more they dreſs, the more their to come 
burns away. But it is not alfogether fo with 0 a month 
5 who rents _ graling and ER! 


1% 
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it: 


mers of I Pies Oh 172 and 2 3 


riched their Fa 3 And, Wy 


Grounds, I can affirm it for Truth, chat though 
moſt of my Graſs ground is Upland Meadow, and 
that has a moiſt loamy Bottom ; yet, if it was not 


TY 
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into a profitable Crop, yer his 
r Grain, 9 ou 1 
| t 

Mather } in the he very dr ED 


prodigious Quap- 
» that greatly en- 
may write from 
plowed 


ed growl 


Witneſs the x 
Fens, Vi | 


their moiſt low G . 
tities of Grain, W 


Experience, who have both meadow. and 


for my plow'd Land, I could not maintain my Fa- 
mily, and pay Rent for that Part of my Farm, 
which I rent of the Parſon of our Pariſh. In the 
next Place, I fhall anſwer your Article about giddy 


Sheep; which is ſo fatal a Diſcaſe in theſe Crea- - 


tores, that they { get cured of it. How- 
ever, I ſhall give you my Sentimgnes on this Matter 


as followeth, vis... 


| The Caſe of 4 Gentleman who ſuffered 4 Loſi iy 
the Diſeaſe of Giddineſs in bis Sbeep. Tou ſay, 
the other Day you loſt a Sheep by the Gid, or Gid- 


dineſs; and that you have — my Books, and 


aſked the noted Sheep · buyers for a KY but to 
no Purpoſe 3 and that you have now one or two 


more going into the ſame Way; yet you think 
there may be a Cure for it, and that it is a Pity it 
ſhould not be made known. I fay ſo too ànd 


many more Things: that are known, and vl ye never 
have au 


Opportunity, to ſend into the Word a al Ne 


publiſhed; for which,Reaſon I hope 


tile, chiefly relating to che improving of this uſeful 
and moſt valuable Creature which, as it will con- 


tain many curious and ſerviceable Matters, is fitter 
to come into the World in a ſelect Volume, than i "Is 


. a Book of a But to the Matter 
in 


*. 


| rot . 109 
C2 i, zn ſearching Summer, his Graſs is pre- 


1: *Corruption, or the Plerhory of B 


| to be ſomewhat like that of e 80 
Which, in them, is allowed io 2 


caſion of which, I preſuine, may endl cee 
from the Sheep þ Fang on ' unyholſome' 75 rank 
Grass, f ch a8 many low f psyy” Gropndz, and 
others, abound Ia not dor that it is pen 
by many Examples chat have 5 that Seh 
- are ſubje#t to this Piſeaſe, by the Breed of dne or 
more Bladders of Water that lie contained between | 
the upper Part of the Skull and the Brain." In ei- 
ther Caſe, this Creature is ſeldom ever cured of the 
Misfortune; though I have known both Sheep and 


Lambs linger a conſiderable time under the Dil. io feel 
temp rs but with little or no Improvement fol or he o 
Fleſh ; And therefore it is a thing common, w Hor 
2 Fartner has a'Sheep 6r Lamb troubled wich Git him by 
Aineſs, and it has Fleſh enough. on it, to Kill it for or Bar 
his own Family Uſe ; or if it is one that is ſeized You 1: 
with this Malady while it is fatting, then it is uſually Corn, 
ſold to the Butcher, to make the moſt of it. Now, onc of 
if this Diſtemper proceeds'from a Plethory of Blood, any th 
the Eye-vein that lies on the Side of the Sheep Satisfa 
Face, ſhould be opened with a Penknife, or other have h: 
Harp Knife, long-wiſe: And, by this means, the the fa 
Lives of many Sheep have been ſaved. This Me irc bot 
thod ought to be firſt put in PraQice- as ſoon a3 ef Wh 
Sheep or Lamb is perceived to go giddy, or tum deen m 
round; 'for by this circular Motion the 7 Hiſeak the gre 
Known: But, in caſe this falls, take a 0 is Pipe ers: F 
of Tobacco, and put the ſtnall End of it into . Wire, 
Noſtril, and, with a Piece of Linen-cloth la other's 
bver the Bole, blow the Smoke chrough the Tube body 'd 
of the Pipe, that it may be forced into the Hei great / 
of the Beaſt ; and do the ſame to the other Noſtri The o 
' ar a little Diſtance of Time, that the Smoke ma more | 
be forced into * Head of the Beaſt, This * Weeds 


47. U 0 n 


1 


fo be dane, is to make an Inciſion into the Skull 
with the Eud of a 


of Water lie gu the Brain: If there is, take them 
out very tenderly, and as quick as poſſible ; then 
put in the Piece of Skull, and a Plaiſter of Bur- 
gamot Pitch on the ſame. This has ſometimes 
aved the Life of one Sheep in about three or four: 
They that moſtly fall under this Misfortune are 
Lambs and Tegs; for ſeldom any Sheep fall giddy, 
tat are three, four, or more Years old; and then 
their Skull- bone is ſo tender, that an Artiſt is ſaid 


he opens the Part juſt over it. 
g How a Gentleman, on trying a Cleanſing-ſieve ſold 
him by this Author for ſelecting the beſt Seed of Wheat 
or Barley, ſent him his Approbation of the ſame.—— 
You ſay you have received my Sieve for cleanſing 
Corn, and have try*d it to your Satisfaction. It is 
one of the greateſt Pleaſures I enjoy, to hear, that 
any thing I adviſe a Gentleman to, ſucceeds to his 
datisfaction. Since I ſent you this Wire ſieve, I 
have had another Sort made with Splinters for much 
Wy the ſame Purpoſe; notwithſtanding which, they 
e both perfectly neceſſary to be employed in curing 
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been made to paſs through the common Sieves, and 
the great tall Wire eee in Uſe with moſt Farm- 
ers: For this Wire Hand- ſieve, by the Make of its 
Wire, will let out the longeſt Seeds of Darnel, and 
other Seeds of Weeds, a o the 
body'd Corns of Wheat or Barley, to the very 
great Advantage of all that ſow ſuch ſelected Seed. 
The other Splinter-ſieve is contrived to let out the 
more round Seeds of Darnel, and ather Seeds of 
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been found. efficscious; but I can't ſay this is 2 
certain Cure. However, if this fails, the laſt Thing- 


of it out, to ſee if there are one or more Bladders 


to feel the Bladder of Water under it, on which 


of Wheat and Barley-ſeed, even after ſuch Seed has 


alſo the longeſt thinneſt- 


Weeds; and reſerve the largeſt Wheat · kernels for 


. 
— —ͤ— — —— 14144. — 


 fowi L 
alt Gentlemen and Farmers, "who 'occupy plovet 
_ Grounds, to have, becauſe or "the Good e the 


Aud be that win loſe a Sb 


Farmers in our Country; yet fell into this Miſtake 
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e A a proved. © 
: Both whi, : aye abſolu uy neceflary for 


Seed very much deptats the Goodiiels of the Chop: 


an Halfpeny worth of Tar, de eden 5 be detmed 


à bad 'Haſbindman; a Compariſon, in Tome de. 


gret, that affects che Uſe of eſe two Sieves ; tor, 
as the Charge them is little, the Ser vice of them 
laſting, and the Profic of chem reat, it mult be 
it Money ſaved,” when thoſe, who have occation 
for them, refuſe to buy them ;' 853 ptime Coft' gf 
the Splinter Hand-fieve being but half a"Crom 
{for it coſts me two Shillings) ; Sk the HandWite. 
fieve will, be will be 5 And I am ready to 

ſend them to any Perſon in any Part of England, or 

elſewhere, on a. proper Order, as, 1 have of Jate 


done ſeveral. In the next place, I thall endeavour | 


to make it appear to you, how beneficial this Way 
is, to obtain a large 'rop of Wheat or Bafley, 
by ſelecting the large Seeds of either by thel: 
Sieves. I know of Far one Farmer, beſides mj. 
ſelf, in our Part of Hertford/hire, chat refuſes to buy 
en Wheat for Seed; and he is one that has 

ffered for fo doing, and learned the Experience 


of this Evil by his own Coſt; for notwithſtanding 


he rents a Farm of about eighty Pounds a Yer, 
and has ſeveral incloſed fine Fields of various Sorts 
of Earth, ſituate near a Mile and an half from me, 
and js efteemed for being one of the moſt judicious 


of buying gleaned Wheat,” to ſow for a Crop; be- 
cauſe, they ſay, gleaned Wheat is the cleaneſt and 
freeſt of all others from the Soil of Seeds of Weeds; 
and becauſe there are more Kernels in a Buſhel of 
ſuch Wheat than in a Buſhel of the larger Sort: 

And fo I ſay, that this is certainly true; but then 
there is ſuch a bad Qualny belonging to it, as 4 10 
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noch excocds theſe good ones; and that is, that 
moſt of the Eat of W Heat tlrat art picked up and 
graned by Leazers, abe of the-refaſd imgller Sort, 
on contain in them che leaneſt Ke 
larger Ears are the eaſier taken up, a 


put * 
 haaves;” While the fahuller ons efeape che Hands: 


of the Binder; and fall to the Oleander s Share. Now: 
fich ſmall Ears haue commonly rheteateſt Kernels, 


and thoſe perhups not above hälf the Flower in 
ther, as the larger Kernels have that grow in the 


eſt Ears, and are full ripe at Neaping · time: 
* 2 Ripeneſs: of 
Wheat, as well as of other Grain. Some Ears are 
de, when others are but halripe or 
greeniſh. Hence it is, that moſt of the gleaned 
Wheat · ears are thoſe chat are lateſt ripe, occaſioned 
tom Kernels that have received a Damage by the 
Tread ef Horſes at Sowing-tinie ; or that ſuch 
Damage has proceeded from ſowing a diminutive 
Sort of Seed. And here 1 dare appeal to thoſe 
Farmers, that have fown gleaned Wheat ſeed, whes 


ther they have not had, in Return, conſiderable 


Qantities of Pepper. wheat among their Crops ? If 
they have, when their'Crop was near ripe, or quite 
tipe, they might ſee an ugly unprofitable Sight: of 
ſpeckled Ears amongſt their good ones, that are 10 
many Pepper-wheat-ears, and good for little or no- 
thing ; for the Kernels of ſuch Wheatare blackiſh 
and roundi{h” like Corns of Pepper, and yield no 
ſerviceable Flower, ſtain the good Wheat, and 
damage it for Sale and Sowing. But, to deſcribe 
this Sort of damaged Wheat more plainly: As ſoon 


238 the Bloom is off the Wheat-ears, the Kernels of 
Pepper-wheat may be perceived, while the Ear is 


in its green Condition; for even then its Kernels 
vill appear blackiſh through the Hoſe or Hull of 


their Kernels; but the more, as their Ears grow 


Tipe 3 4 tor then they may be ſeen more EY ” 
cau 


\ 


that t 


in the 
they occa nel, b 
of two Colours at Per this P 
and ſmutty Wheat proceeds, for the moſt part; from ima! 
defective Kernels 3 Pepper · Wheat · ears have-ſoine: s the 
times lean ſound Kernels in them, from the Nen dhe fac 
not being able to perfect their full Growth And in Ferme 
ſmutty Ears, the Deſect appears ſtill greetz be-. Wl feed. 
cauſe: their Roots were ſo weak, as not to bring, er it! 
any Kernel to the Perfection of Soundneſzs er 2 h 
where a ſufficient Subſtance of Flower is. wanting. Wl plowin 
in the Seed · kernel. there generally wants a radical fed, 
Ability to perfect the Ear; and its Grains: The bey at 
proves thoſe Farmers, and others, moſt highly-in Wl Horſet 
the wrong of it, that prefer leaſed Wheat a8 che BI dcular 
beſt Seed to ſow for a Crop, for the foregoing WI ſmaller 
Reaſons, which I would, if it was convenient, Again, 
maintain againſt any Objector; for the Matter is ſu this Ar 
plain, that, I think, I don't ſtand in need of the Seed, | 
Pen of a Logician to prove my Theſis yet I have he ſow: 
been forced to ſubmit to the wrong Notion of more Soil, a 
than one Perſon on this Account, particulatiy w Kerne! 
that of a great Man's, who pretended to maintain, muſt 
that there was no Foundation in this my Argument theſe C 
on this Account; viz: that by the ſame Rule that which, 
a ſhort Man may be as ſtrong as a taller Man,.ſoz WW P2ſlibly 
ſmall Wheat-kernel may grow as well as a larger U into 
one. To which I here anſwer, That this Gentle- vill be 


man (who is a Perſon of Honour) was in the right 8 in, po- 
as to this Difference in Men; becauſe a ſhort Man Why, 
may have as large Bones and Sinews, and other and wh. 
component Parts, as a taller Man. But this Com- bo be al 
pariſon does not hold good with a Wheat- kernel, I Truth « 
becauſe a thin-bodied little Wheat-kernel has no- thin lea. 
ways the Subſtance of a large one; conſequently, WI * poor 
then, the ſmall one muſt fail to anſwer. the ſame able anc 
Produce that a larger one can: And it ov Winds, 
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that the chief Principle of Vegetation not only lie“ 
in the good Quality of the Flower of a Seed - ker- 
nel, but alſo in the Subſtance of it. Don't we ſee. 
this Parity proved in the Breed of Beaſts? The | 
ſmall Species of Horſes are not fo large and ſtrong = 
3 the bigger Sort; Cows, Hogs, Dogs, and Fowls. 14 
the fame, This Conſideration makes the Alesbury 
Farmer ſo nice in collecting his Wheat and Bean- 
ſed. For the firſt, ſeveral of them endeavour to 
get it from off freſu Ground; that is to ſay, Ground 
that has laid under Graſs many Tears; and, on 
plowing it up well, they ſow it with pure Wheat- 
ſeed, that returns a fine clean large Sort. And 
they are no leſs careful to procure a large Sort of 
Horſebean- ſeed; to obtain which, they have a par- 
ticular Sort of Hand. ſieve, that lets through the 
ſmaller, and reſerves the larger Kernels for ſowing. 
Again, I am ſenſible, that ſome Perſons maintain 
this Argument, That if a Farmer ſows ſmall or large 
Seed, it is Equally the ſame as to a Crop, provided 

he ſows the ſame on good Ground; becauſe a rich 
Soil, and propitious Weather, will cauſe a ſmall 
Kernel to grow into a large Stalk and Ear. This, 
| muſt confeſs, ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt Argument 
theſe Opponents have of their Side. To anſwer 
which, I ſay, That a lean Kernel of Wheat may 
poſſibly, by ſuch extraordinary Aſſiſtance, grow 
up into a large Crop. But let me aſk them, What 
will be the Iſſue of ſowing ſuch thin lean Kernels 
in a poor Earth, as England moſtly abounds with? 
Why, the Argument muſt then be on my Side; 
and what I have advanced to prove the ſame, ouglit 
to be allowed, by all judicious Perſons, as the very 
Truth of the Matter: And the rather, becauſe all 
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thin lean Kernels of Wheat - ſeed produce, in ſuch 6 
a poor Earth, a weak Root; one that is not ſo 18h 
able and capable to reſiſt the Severities of Froſts, Wit! 
Winds, Inundations of Waters, -and other Acci- nl 
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dents, as the ſtronger Roots of la 


rger Wee 
A Subſet of that "vga ney _ finiſh 
it before I fotchet: ſlew, 1902s RE 
| . oo ; all hmm 405 2 er. envbs 2 | 
Fi rw new-invented Hand: Jirves, That dif 
change the Seeds of Weeds, und the ſmalliſt lightift R. 
nels of Wheat and Barley, through thin, and 2 — the 
Laie und bit of their Se for ſowing. == From 
what J have before written an the Benefits thät wil 
ariſe from the Uſe of Wire and Splinter Hatd- 
fieves, 1 have here to add, that it is abſolulyws 
ceffary for all Genitleineh; who/keep their dun 
Eads in thile Wards, and alſo for Farmers, wh6 
rent the ike; 16 provide thitiſclves with th deb 0 
ce he Hand- ſie ved by the firſt Opportunity; and 
ore, becauſe as Gram ſells at preſenty/ and 
may do hereafrer, for a low Price nt Matkeh | 
2 00 any will fell to Advantage, unleſs it is of # 
: 6a Sort, clear of the Seeds of Weeds, and 
being tainted By Imutty and pepper Whit 
c. This is a Matter of great Conſequence; s 
two Years Rent Its on the Wheat-crop 5 4 Mat. 
ter well Known to Sellers of Wheat, an yy and 
other Sorts of Corn, who muſt be ſexfible 5 the 
great Difference chat there is between a Sack of 
Clean large Tweet Wheat and Barley, and Awohet 
that has Seeds of Weeds, or is other wift damaged 
Witheſs the lo Price that is generally offered f 
a Sack of Wheat or Barley, and Oats that are Mig 
with the Crow Garlick-weed; the Melilot · W weed, 
and the May-weed ; the two firſt of which inſt 
Corn to the Tat: Witneſs the ſame with reſpect to 
thoſe Seeds of Weeds of Darnel, Wos, nerdk, 
Bors, and Cockle, that can hardly, cominon 
. and the great tall Wire - fereen, be got ofc 
From amongſt the Grain: And indeed J believe 
yy * or — That the Laertafe of | 
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which is a Fault that many. bad; Husþandmen a. 
guilty of to my certain KnowJege. - And here. | 


uke the Opportunity of acknowleging the great 


Obligation I am! under to a certain generons Gen- 


leman; who, notwwithſtanding his plentiſul Eſtare, 
condeſcends to ſtudy Imprayements in Hpsbangry ; ; 


ind, among others, invented this Wire Hand-fieve : 
One of which he ſent me by the Carrier, as a pre- 


ſent, though 1 never ſaw him, and was a perfect 


Stranger to him. An Example worthy the Imita- 
tion of others ; Who, by applying their Minds to 
the Study of Improyements in Husbandry, may 
probably diſcoyer ſome uſeful Things for. the Good 
of their Country: And no one is mpre likely to do 
this, than thoſe Gentlemen who haye Power and 
Will; for where Power accompanies Will, many 
Things may be hrought to Perfection, that, if at- 
tempted by meaner Ferſons, may prove to them 
Labour in vain. And indeed, on this very Account, 
I think I have Reaſon to lament I am not fo much 


encouraged in my Work, as to be enabled to make 
more uſeful Diſcoveries in the Arts of Husbandry 
and ——— than Ido: For the Charge of ſettling 


and carrying on Correſpondendies, and riding to 


particular Places, where I hear 2 new Improve- _ 


/ 


ment is to be learned, is not attended with à little 
Expence. _ 1 9975 


« Gentleman, by a common Carrier, many Miles, in 
order for Bis increaſing their Breed in the tame Way, 


and bow it may be done to great Profit and Pleaſure. 


ou fay, Sir, that the tame Pheaſants are all 


alive, and like to do well, that I ſent you by the 


Warwick Carrier: I am the more glad to hear it, 


becauſe I was infarmed, that one of them made its 


Eſcape out of the lath Hutch I ſent them in, as the 
Waggoner drew up the little Door to put ſome 
1 n Meat 
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i chiefly” pong to the ſowing of them again 


Hew a Parcel of tame Pheaſants wore ſafely ſent ſo 
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Meat into their Apartment; but, being hred and 
brought up truly tame, I underſtand tie Man nud 
not much Trouble to take it off a Jow*Tree that it 
ſettled on. I do aſſure you, I took particular Care 
to ſend you thoſe that were fo well tamed ang ſed. 
and in good Health, that they were deſigned x0 be 
kept for Breeding, and not ſold. But 48 J hay 
found you to be a generous Gentleman, Þ-thought 
myſelf under a ſtrit Obligation to ſend yow thoſe 
that would fully anſwer your Deſign of breeding 
ſuch a yearly'Nuryber, that may be of great Value 
to you, and of Service to the Country about you; 
For your Deſigns, in many reſpects, are Bobly 
founded; particularly in this one of attempting a 
new Piece of Husbandry, to increaſe theſe King 
 Fowls, and be one of thoſe that endeavours to re 
pleniſh your Country with a full Stock of theſe moſt 
beautiful Birds; that, by the great Number of Game 
keepers, have of late been ſo deſtroyed in:thein 
wild Life, that, had not this Method been«mkenilf 
to propagate their Species in the tame Way, ou 
Nation, very likely, had been deprived of tha 
Breed of the beſt of Wild- fowls. And, 'on' tif 
Aceount, I muſt write in Praiſe of our Eli Gen 
tlemen; who, though it is in their Power to all 
the ſevere Part, by putting the Law in Execution 

- agaioft ſome petty Farmers, who, to enable them; 
the better to pay their Rents, have taken upon 
them to breed theſe tame Pheaſants; yet are ol 
good as to forbear proſecuting them on the Game 
Act, which lays them under the Penalty of forte 
ing five Pounds, for eyery Pheaſant found in thei 
Cuſtody. And, in my Opinion, in uſing ſuch Le 
nity towards them, a great Service is done by th 
neans to the Country in general: For, in courſe il 
this charming Table-fowl, by this means, will, ig; 
a few Years, be bred in ſuch Plenty, as to b. : 
bought at à very moderate Price; and this _- 5 
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ut doing any Harm ta the Neighbourhood: they are 
brought up in; becauſe, as they are thus made as lis 
ame a Fowl as a Dunhil-hen (nay, much tamer, | 1413 
on account of their Confinement), they cannot 
 ofend any Neighbour. On the contrary, all thoſe 
that breed and bring up tame Pheaſants, I think, | 
may be juſtly ſaid to do the Country Service, as I 
have before remarked; in that they employ ſome 
Part of their Arable Land for getting Engiiſh and Hin 
French Wheat, Barley and Oats, Cole, and Tur- 8 | | 
eps 3 for ſome or all of theſe Meats, in their green 
and ripeState,area neceflarySubſiftence for Pheaſants [ 
in the Summer and Winter, Seaſons. Theſe tame =: 
Fowls likewiſe help to employ the Poor in looking I 
after their Young, to keep them ſafe from the de- | 
youring Hawk, and creeping Vermin, to provide 
Emmets Eggs for their Pheaſant-poults, during a = 
few Weeks of their infant Growth. It is theſe | 
petty Farmers, and others, that pleaſe Gentlemen 
in an high Degree, by furniſhing them with Phea- 
ants at any time of the Year, and thereby give [$1] 
them an Opportunity to add one of the beſt of vil 
Diſhes to their other Variety of Viands, and make ; Rs 
their Feaſts and Entertainments the more agreeable 11 
to their beſt Friends. It is theſe delicate Fowls that 
occaſion the Circulation of Money, by their Sale 
to Higglers, c. for the London Markets, and for 1 
thoſe of other Cities and great Towns; for I dare 
ay, if the Breed of Pheaſants meet with its due 
Encouragement, they will not fail to become one 9 
of the moſt tradipg Fowls (the Dunghil-ſort ex- if 
cepted) in the whole Nation. And it 1s my further ‚ 
Opinion, that the Breed of tame Pheaſants ought 019 
to be more than ordinary encouraged, as it gives . 
Gentlemen an Opportunity to furniſh their Woods 1 
and Fields with a wild Breed at an eaſy Expence; 1 
for here they may revive the antient Number of 1 
vid Pheaſants, if they will oblige their Game- ny! 
.” keepers my 
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keepers to leave every Tear a ſufficient Nymbhr-of 
them to renew their annual Breeding, as js com: 
' monly done by Partridges 3: and allow a Farger, 
Life, a lite Encouragement for their Preſervation, 
. 'Fhen it is that Gentlemen may ſafely attempt the 
Breed and Increaſe of wild Pheaſants ;; for that ſueh 
— Encouragement. would proyoke every Fatmer t9 
become à Preferyer and Protector of this nable 
Game. And indeed it ſrems ſtrange to ma, that 
Gentlemen ſhould give their deſtroying” Game- 
| Keepers ſo much for killing and bringing home 3 
Pheaſant, a Partridge, a Quail, and other Game, 
beſides their ſtanding Wages, and yet forget 80 al- 
Jow a little Privilege to a Farmer; who, as I faid, 
maintains theſe Birds, and has by himſelf, and by 
His Servants, an Opportunity beyond moſt Game- 
keepers to preſerve them, and further their Inereaſe, 
Bur one main Article is ſtill behind, and that iy, 
chat by Gentlemens allowing petty Farmers, and 
bother unqualified Perſons, Liberty to breed, bring 
up, and ſell tame Pheaſants, their Landlerds wil 
ha ve the better Rea ſon to expect prompt Payments 
of their Rent, the Pariſni of their Rates and Taxes, 
Servants their Wages, and Tradeſmen their Bills: 
A Matter of great Conſequence, how little ſoœver 
this may ſeem at firſt on a Repreſentation of it; 1 
know more than one of theſe petty Farmers that 
Carry on the Buſineſs of breeding tame Pheaſants: 
One of which frankly told me, he thought fixteen 
tame Pheaſant Hens, that he conftantly kept to 
breed by, brought him in about thirty Pounds a 
Year clear Profit; which diſcharged the Rent of 
his ſmall Farm, and enabled him to maintain bis 
Family tolerably well. In this Month the oung 
Pheaſants are fit for ſending to diſtant Part, 
and ſo in Auguſt, September, Oftober, &c. The 


fore, if any Perſons think fit to ſend-me 8 
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Orders I witl ſupply clan with the nn n, 
FowWIs. 


make uſe of 4 ſtrohg long crooked Beam- plough. 


and Drill-plough, will not do with you. To this 


of your Plough, ſhew+ that you occupy a very 
tif ſtrong Soil, which you plow with what ſome 
all a Foot-ptough; though 1 ſuppoſe you work it 
vichout any Foot on it. Such 4 Soil I muſt own 
requires to be worked with your Sort of Plough ; 
but give me leave to hint te you, that it is my 


wp your La, round, and this to work it in 
A at the ſtirry times, and at the Sowing- 

time; for this Patent- plough is fo ſhort and 
ght, and yet ſtrong, that it may be as well drawn 
by three Horſes, as your Foot-plough can with 
four or fivez becauſe this Patenr-plough performs 
i Work with the leaſt Clog of Dirt, and, at the 
fame time, turns its Furrow the beſt of any Plough. 

This it will do in ſtiff Grounds, where-ever a Foor 
br Swing-plough carry be worked, And therefore 1 


this excellent cheap Plough, they would have ic 

ſo ſhort and light, and without Wheels, that it 
may be conveniently conveyed to a diſtant Part by 
nd to the great Farmer, and that for the following 


rents not Land enough to employ a long Team of 
_ a ſhort Team vill do more and better 


07 Plaighs a at N en kay, Lie; vob 


iran by five or fix Herſes in Length; and that 
+ is the Notion of your Farmers, a mall Plough 


Linſwer, That the Number of Horſes, and Strength 


Opinion, you ſhould,” beſides that, have the late 
Paterit- plough. Your Foot ſtrong Plough to break. 


a. 


am perfunded, that if Thouſands were truly ſenſible 
of the great Advantage, which attends the Uſe of 


vith all Expedition; and the rather, becauſe it is 


a —— 
r 


Waggon, as well as by a Ship. This, I fay, is 
a Matter of great Conſequenee, . both to the ſmall _ 


Reaſons : Firſt, To the Forall Farmer: For as he | 
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| conſiderable; Expence and Trouble in only one 
Year's time. Secondly, This little light Plough is 


who keep two or more Teams at Work, to ploy 


its working more free from clogging, and carrying 


is required to hold and work it: A Matter of great 


or weak Man, may not only be able to work this 


doubt, but that ſometimes one of theſe Sort o 
Ploughs is loaded with twenty, thirty, or more 
Pounds Weight of ſuch Dirt; and then pray what 


Earth, when it is in this muddy greaſy Condition 
and perhaps get raw-ſhouldered, crack'd Heels 
ſweat, catch Cold, and loſe their Fleſh and Sto 


wiſe labour to Exceſs, in holding this loaded heav) 
Foot or W heel-plough, more eſpecially when th 
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Work with this Patent-plough, then they enn wit 


-plough 3 and, by this very means, he may keep 
one Horſe les in four, and do his Plowi 
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a longer, ſtronger, and heavier Foot or Shin ö 


: I £ 10WI1Dg+work 
as well, as if he kept four, to the ſaving him a 


likewiſe very ſerviceable: to thofe great Farmers, 


their great Quantities of Ground; for in making 
uſe of this Patent-plough in ſtirry and ſowing Sea. 
ſons, he may ſave the Draught of one Horſe in each 
Team, two in all; the Charge of keeping which 
is ſaved, and the Riſque of Diſtempers and Acci- 
dents incident to theſe ſerviceable Creatures avoided. | 
Thirdly, This Plough is particularly valuable for 


Dirt with it, than any other Plough, as it is the 
ſhorteſt and lighteſt ; and therefore the leſs Labour 


Importance ; becauſe, by this very means, a Boy, 


Plough, but do more Work with it in a Day, then 
he can with a heavier clogging Sort. What a Load 
of Dirt do ſome Foot and Wheel-ploughs carry 
with them in wet and greaſy Weather? I don't 
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muſt a Team of Horſes, a weak Man, and the 
Maſter of both, ſuffer ? Why, the Horſes muſt lug 
toil, and draw very hard and ſoftly in a fill 


mach, and ſome their Lives. So the Man muſt like 


Horſe 
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Horſes come to turn at the Lands Eady for he hat 
need be a ſtrong Man indeed, to bear up and carry xf J 
the greateſt weighty Part of ſuch a Plough, i 
clogged and loaded with a ſticky Earth, only but 
while it is turning round for beginaing to plow a = 
new Furrow; and; confidering che great Fatigue 
he thus has, at the many Turn ings at Lands Ends; 
and the Turnings, by that means, are oftener 
made; all Which, Ffay, makes the Man's Work 
very hard, and obliges him to go on ſo ſtow, that 
the Horfes and he, very probably, cannot plow = 
above one Acre in Day at ſtirry times, when 
the Earth is in a looſer: Condition than at Fallow- 
time; for the harder it is, the leſs it ſticks to the 
Plough 3 whereas, if this ID Re 
made uſe of, inſtead of a Foot or Wheet-ploogh, 
to work in a ſtiff Karth, even in. wettiſh greaſy 
Weather; I dare anſwer for it, that if the ſame 
Number of Horſes were. employed to draw it, 'they 
would, with as little Labour, plow one Acre 1 
and a half a Day, as they weuld only one Acre | | 
| 


with a Foot or Wheel-plough. If this be the Caſe, 
how much muſt the Maſter loſe for want of ſuch a 
ſerviceable Plough, as this little Patent-one is! I 
will not here enter into Particulars of it; but leave 
it to my Reader to eſtimate it; which he may the 
better do, if he takes notice of what I have before 
wraten of the fame : And, I hope, I have faid 
enough to convince many of the great Value of this 
cheap light Plougbh, to work in Vale and Chilturne 
loamy Lands, and invite them to purchaſe it as 
ſoon as they can; for as the Patentes has loſt the p 
Benefit of his Patent, by a Law-fuit:rry*d- at Mast. 
ninſter, it is now to be had of me, free of all other 
Charge than paying for the Wood, the Iron, tage |Iii 
Workmanſhip, and the Carriage; and which, on ." .-" 
@ proper Order, I will ſend 2 any Part of Europe N 
* or 9 


| Gi Aeris: and. fo: ity | het - Plough au Inflty: 
ment of Huſbandry, Trees, Fowls, and other 
hings that I have, and. ſhall further advertiſe, 

| But, to finiſi my Propoſal of Ploughs and Plow- 
ing; the next thing I have here to do, is 0 fie 


a word of the Drill: plough, which your-Farmersfay 


will not do in your ſtiffiſh Soils: I agree with them 
in chis Particular 3 for I never ſaid, chat the Thre- 
wheel Drill-plough would anſwer in all Sorts of 
Land: No; I know it will not; for ſowi ng Wheat 
and Barley out of it in ſtiff lo wettiſn Vafe d, 
I cannot recommend it: Yet even here it will an 
- ſwer in ſowing Horſebeans out of it, where Acre 
or Half. acre Ridge - lands are apt to be full furniſhed 
with Carlock, becauſe Hoeing between the Drills 
will kill this deſtructive Weed. But the chief Ser- 
vice that the Drill plough is of, is to ſow Wheat, 
Barley, Peas,  Turnep,. Cole, and Lucernsſerd 
-out:of it in dryiſh Loams,' that are free from laige 
Stones: Here, indeed, it will clear the Ground of 
Weeds, and return, for many Years together, fur- 
-prifing large Crops of Gin and thoſe other Ve- 
getables I have before mentioned, with the TIC 
but very little Manure. . .. 


Thus, Sir, I have rden eus to end . 


ſwers to your ſeveral Particulars, and ſhould be glad 
to hear they give you any Satisfaction; if they do, 


J am ſure you are more deſerving of it than Hun: | 
| dreds beſides, ; who either are above conſulting m 


Experience, or negligently forbear to do it. For 
my Part, I am not only ready's; but very joy ful, at 
any Opportunity of employing my ſlender Caps- 
city, for making it contribute to the Satisfaction and 
A of wy! eee baten 248 
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Ibave largely written on this Subject of buying and 
preſerving Wheat ſound but have not there given 


know what Sort of Wheat is the propereſt to buy, 
and lay up in a cheap time, againſt a riſing Mar- 


cle of the utmoſt Importance to all ſuch as are 
ignorant of the ſame, and yet venture to lay out 


an increaſing Price. And although Mr. Worlidge, 
and the moſt ingenious Mr. Fethro Tull, has given 
ſome Account of keeping Wheat by way of maga- 
aning it; yet neither they, nar any other Author 


Particulars as can inform an ignorant Buyer of 
Wheat, how to prevent his being impoſed on. 
This is a Matter of ſuch Conſequence, that, for 


made public, Thouſands: have committed fuch 
grols Miſtakes, as have proved not only a great 
Loſs to themſelves; but, in ſome: Degree, a Damage 
tothe Nation in general. For Example, When great 
Quantities of Wheat are laid up ina had Condition, 
or, if laid up in a good one, and becoming ſpoiled 
aſterwards by ill Management, the Owner ſuffers 
in the firſt Place, and the Country afterwards, as 
beingthereby deprived of ſo much good Wheat: A 
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IN Intraduttion' to the Account of buying and pre- 
© ſerving Wheat ſweet and found. a long time, — 
In my Monthly Book for June, intituled, Agricul-: 
ure improved, or, The: Practice of Farming diſplay d, 
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the moſt particular Account how Perſons may 


ket ; nor how to buy Wheat that 18 in a right: 
Condition to lay up in Store; which is an Ar- 
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their Money in this Commodity, to advance it by 
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#hatſoever, have ever yet publiſhed ſuch inſtructive 


vant of a plenary inſtructive Account of it being 
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"=p | Anna uns Improved. 
the Perſon been Maſter of a Fr: 6 
inform him how he might hape boughr a righeSart 
of Wheat in, and kept and preſerved i it in a ſweet 
ſound Condition: And therefore, I have thought it 
more than. ordinary neceſſary Nog ſend the Account | 
F-have written in the Menth of June, as Wil at 
this following one, into the World, to prevent theſe 
private and public Loſſes; and the rather, becauſe 
this Affair of laying up and magazining Wheat, 
ongages not only great and able Farmers, hut alia 
Sentlemen, Tradeſmen, and others, to become; as 
it were, Merchant - adventurers, in the buying and 
ſelling of this ready - money Commodity 3 a Bulinels 
very enticing on this and other Accounts. I-know 
ſeveral that carry it on at this time, without ſo 
much as hardly appearing in it in Perſon ʒ and they 
are thoſe that hire a Loft or Granary in a Matket- 
| web ſituated ſo near the Marker, that Sack- 
carriers or-Corn-porters convey the boughe: Wheat 
on their Backs to ſuch Loft or Granary. One Gen- 
tleman, as I have formerly mentioned, laſt Yer; 
1744. and this, bought up, as I have been inform d, 
five Sacks of Wheat, that were ſhot and emptied 
in a Granary hired for this Purpoſe, to lodge and 
keep it againſt a riſing Market; and yet, I believe. 
never was ſeen in the Market to buy any himſelf, 
becauſe he employed a ſkilful truſty Man to de it 
dne whom he-repoſed a Confidence in, as to hi 
Knowlege and Honeſty; but, the better to ben 
Tore | Footing with this Agent, he pays his, as | 
underſtand, ſo much a Sack for buying ookinę 
afrer it While it is in the Granary, and "ſelling i 
afterwards. Another is a Lord's Gentleman, bo, 

| having ſaved in his Service a ſufficient Quantity 
of Money, employ s ſome of it in this Way ; and 
who, being ignorant himſelf of buying 4 true Sort 
Wheat to lay up, employs one that gets of 


Ws $ Bread by carrying Sacks of Corn —_— 
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day for Farmers, to buy a proper 8 
Price, and ſell ĩt 


to lay up for-him at the low 
for him again w 


Lottery, as it were, of buying and ſelling Wheat; 


which, as it is the King of Grain, never wants 4 


Market at ſome Price or other, if it is in ſound 


ſnect Order at the time of Sale. The next Claſs of 


Buyers and Store - keepers of Wheat, that 4 hall 


take Notice of, are Farmers Servants: Theſe, 


by their Occupation, are proper Judges of good 
= bad Wheat; and as fotne of them have been 
good Huſbands enough to ſave Money by their 


ſeveral ary orange 4" a. it in this Way of 


heat in a Market-town, 


buying and laying up of 


in Hopes to make a Profit of it; and this he 
does generally, by ſome Friend, whoſe Buſineſs is 
otherwiſe -to, attend at Market every Week ; for 


he himſelf has-not always Time nor Opportunity 
todo it : And ſame of theſe have been ſo ſucceſsful 
as to continue this Buſineſs Years together : And if 
ſuch an one's Pocket does not enable him to buy 


Wheat enough to defray the Charge of a Loft, Sc. 
then I have known a Farmer's Servant (who, by 


his diligent Service, has obtained Leave of his Ma- 
ſer to go now-and-then to an adjacent Market for 
this Purpoſe; particularly a Taſker, who threſhes 
out his Quota of Grain in the uſual cuſtomary li- 
mited Time every Week) engage himſelf with 2 


Tradeſman to help him out; the firſt to find Judg- 
ment and Money, and the laſt to find Money and 
Attendance; and in this Manner have gone on well, 


not only in buying and ſelling of Wheat, bur like- 


wiſe by doing the ſame with other Corn. The laſt. 


Sort of Buyers or Traunters of Wheat that I ſhall 
here mention, are mere Tradeſmen, who, having 
ſpare Money, and a Fancy to employ it in this 


Buſineſs, in order to have two Strings to their _ - 
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of lying long enough. io the Straw; es ic 
cannot be {aid to be rig] bily. ready for the Flail, and 
| threſhed out to keep long in a Loft or Granary, 
till March, when, the Winds of this Month are 
generally of ſuch a drying Nature, as to affect all 
Things above. Ground jag] or more... I ſay, in 
arch, or in any other of th ſubſequent _ 
and Summer Months; for upon this depends very 
much the good or ill Succeſs of keeping Wheat 
long; and to now when Wheat is truly dry, ſweet, 
and ſound, is the chief Art of a Buyer and Store- 
keepe T5 and therefore I ſhall, in the next Place, 
j ES to 77. ſuch an Account as never was done 
a how Wheat may be rightly. known 4 to be tho- 
roughly. dry, ſweet, and ſound. 
Several new Ways never before publiſhed, how 10 dif 
aver whetber Wheat is thoroughly dry, ſweet, ſound, and 
fit is be laid up for long and profitable Keeping. —— 
lam now come to treat on one of the chieteſt Ar- 
ticles relating to the Preſervation of naked Wheat 
nadry, ſweet,and ſoundOrdera Jong time; without 
the Knowlege of which, it is in vain for any Perſon 
to commence. Wheat. buyer, and . to lay up 
le- wheat, for keeping it agaioſt a riſing and pro- 
table Market. This is an Art. that conſiſts in 
more than four ſeveral Particulars, viz. in ſreing 
t, handling ic, ſmelling it, biting it, Sc. And 
rſt, I ſhall begin with diſcourſing on the 
looks or Sight of Wheat, as it ſtands to be ſold 
n Sacks in the Market. The Senſe of Seeing is 
perfectly neceſſary to be employed i in this Buſineſs, 
becauſe a right Colour is an Indication, in a great 
Degree, of the Goodneſs of this Grain. Wheat 
that has a bright fine browniſh Caſt, whether it be 
[red Lammas, a yellow Lammas, or a pirky Sort, 
b valued the more by good Judges, for being of 
this Colour which ſhews, that ſoch Wheat had 
ile or no Rain fell on it, nor while it afterwards 
ſtood 


_ . theſe, do it little or more Harm, and leſſen thi 


Wy nentovirony'  Inproved. 
6 . Hts the Bart or Slack 1' exceeding good 
> Order 3 arid the better ſtill, if it is cut tot te en 
Hor too late: If it is cut too ſoon; the Coe ed 
may be tolerably good, but the Kernel Wilk be che 
Frhat ſhriveled and guttery; aiſd if t , 00 
late, it will have a full Kernel. bur's deadilli ©- 
| Jour and Flour: Therefore, when West z almoſt 
| but not ſo full ripe; as to begin to ed e of its 
Foſe, it is beſt to reap; for chen it will be plump- 
kernell'd, have a N browniſh 5 
and furniſh'd with'a lively do ps FPlour, tha 
will make an excellent Loaf Bread, S, 10 
obtain rheſe defired Ends, fine Weather at zen 
is a great Bleſſing indeed; for then tte SunMines 
ſtrong, ſcorches the Kernel? in the Ear, and thug 
cauſes them to acquire the fine-coloured plump Body 
T havebeen writing of. By the Sight alſo, Tmurr 
and Pepper: wheat may be diſtinguiſned fro cha 
which is found; and by the ſame Senſe may al 
Seeds of Weeds be diſcovered, as thoſe of Melilor 
Darnel, Burs, Cockle, Crow, Needles, &c."whic 
in many Grounds grow up with che Wheat, and 
greatly infect and damage it; for theſe, or 
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Value of it either i in Kernel or Flour: And fort 
better Diſcovery of ſuch pernicious fmurty Peppe 
wheat, and Seeds of Weeds, a nice Buyer of Whea 
will make his Inſpection deeper into a Sack Gf i! 
than juſt to turn over a Handfuf or two of | the" 
Fart; for as I fel! all my Wheat at Hemſted Mar 
ker, 1 have had an Opportunity to ſee more tha 
one Trick play'd with Wheat to cheat 2 Buyer 
one of which fell to my Lot in the Year 174K 
having then an Order to buy ſeveral Sorts ol Se 
wheat to ſend to a Gentleman, my Sack carrier ij 
form'd me, that he ſaw a fine Sack of ae | 


mas- wheat to be fold; za Wheat, that 88 * 
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Was ſeen, in above 


"WY Half che Wheat,” fuch a Hou] Mixtur e of Seeds of 
-_ Weeds, that I'was forced to grind it for wy Family- 
| uſe ; and as the Ownet of the Wheat fold it by an- 


| other Hand, could N no” Recompence al- 
| lowed me. 'H is for this Reaſon therefore, that a 
Judici yer runs his Hand prett y deep into a 

Weck of Wheat, to ſearch and ſee if the Wheat 
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So 


| Fraud of making the Top-buſhe! more clean than 
the reſt, on purpoſe to deceive the Eye of a Buyer: 
| which leads me, in the ſecond Place, to conſider 
the Benefit of handling Wheat before it is bought. 
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4 is very much owing! the Knowlege of underſtanding 
ni Value : This is ſo much retied on by the 
MY Judges of Wheat, that they will buy none before 


they Se it; and on this Account it is, that as ſoon 
as our _—_ 'Marker-bell rings at Twelve o 


bell their the Wheat - buyers directly run 
their Hands into the Five-buſhel: Sacks of this 
8 Grain ; and if they feel it cold (as their uſual Term 
s for Dampneſfs), they generally directly leave 


that Sack for feeling into another Man's; and fo 
proceed, till they feel that Wheat which beſt pleaſes 
them; and that lr the Sort that feels truly dry, has 
a plump Body, and good Colour ; and when they 


muſt know, at this Hemſted Market, we call a 
F e. bulbel Sack of . Wheat a Load, for being the 


8 largeſt Aa! 8 thar Sack carriers or Corns 
U Porters common aly carry on their Backs) ; and if the 
ul 8 Price 
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ind truſted r Rr, "wich de dig; 
| and indeed, it ppesred at Top to be excellent 
a ting ir our of the Seller's 


4 223 * 


is as clean lower as it is at Top, to prevent this 


Now to the Senſe of bandliag and feeling Sale wheat, 
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Clock, or * Farmers Notice to begin to 
heat, 


have met with ſth, t the Queſtion is aſk'd, How 
much a Load the Farmer will ſell it at (for you 
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without firſt ſmelling it, a 


Balls, that are found in Ears among many Crops 
of Wheat, yield a moſt offenſive ſtinking. unſulier- 
able Smell, if rubbed, and put to the Noſe; and 
as many who'e Ears have nothing but Smut · balls 
in them, and others Part Smur-balls, and Fart 
Pepper - wheat in them, theſe, by being bound up in 
the ſame Shea ves with ſound Ears of Wheat, are 
generally threſhed together, and thereby mix d 
with the ſound Wheat, ſo that there is no ſuch 
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| Thing asp enn from the otht 
but the fmutty Balls and jon e Nen 


go together in the ſame Sack to Market; 5 is 
there np Wa * = to prevent ſuch 4 Mixture, but by 
85 | 


drawin ſmutty Ears from amongſt the 


ſound Ears — Fhreſhin g and this is ſuch a 


tedious chargeable Work, chat few attempt it; if 


| my do, the ſound ee =, og; tainted, and 


Wheat a a noxious pov Savor; and in at — 


be a Prejudice to the Baker, by making his Bread 
to ſmell of the ſame: Thus ſmutty Balls yield a 


hateful Scent in the Barn, in the Sack, in the 
Flour, and in the Bread. I heard a 'Faſker-fervant 
fy, That he could hardly bear to ſtay in the Barn 
while he was threſhing ſmutty Wheat - ears among 
ſound ones, becauſe they made the Place ſtink to an 
horrid Degree. But this is not all that employs the 
Senſe of Smelling in buy ing of Wheat: There are 
Melilot and Crow-garlick Weeds that grow up 
amongſt Wheat in ſome Grounds; and as theſe 
are bound up with the Shea ves, and threſh'd out to- 
gether, they give the Wheat a moſt diſagreeable 
Smell; but I cannot ſay this Evil is very common 
amongſt this Grain, becauſe few Grounds are in- 
feed with them; and where they are, they grow 


moſtly in Crops of Lent Grain. I have but one 
hurtful Wheat more to take notice of here, and 


that is the ſtinking May Weed; a Weed, that, I 


believe, infects and grows in all Sorts of Earth 


(except Sand); eſpecially where Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, have been ſown in a coarſe Tilth ; for 
this Weed is the commoneſt Weed we have, and 
bin many Places ſo common, that in wet Sum- 
mers moſt Reapers greatly ſuffer by it; for then 
t grows ſo —— as to be almoſt as high as the 
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Men it is ſo venomous, that it poiſons cheip 
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thro? their Stoekens, 2 
come at them, and there raiſes Bliſters 3 

to get, preſent Fal 

for letting out the Water, and ſometimes the Hein 


v 


3 


rubs off, and \chence proceeds Tuch Soreneſs,.a 
hinders their Reaping till they get better. fo 


Wheat. becauſe when this Wheat grows thickamong 
it, the Reæapers cannot well help bind ing ſome uf it 
up in the Sheaves; and then the Taſker is obliged 
to threſh it with the Wheat, as the, Pieces of Stalks 
and Seeds are mixed, and remain among it, till it is 
cleared of them by Threſhing, Throwing, and 
Sifting; and although the Wheat is by ſuch;Throws 
ing and Sifting cleared of the May Weed Stalks and 


Seeds, yet it is often tainted with a ſtinking Smell * 
of it, from lying ſo long with the Wheat in che 


Barn or Stack, and from being threſh'd with 
it. I heard that a Miller ſhould, ſay, the Wheat 
that he bought of a certain ſlovenly, Farmer, was 
ſo infected with the Smell of this ſtinking d 


Weed, that it tainted the Flour of it to his Preja · 


dice; but that, when he bought it of the Farmer, 
be did not believe it would have had ſo bad an Ef. 

fect. For my Part I do not wonder at it, beesuſe 
I have known a great deal of Miſchief: enſue from 
the Taint of this very nauſeous Weed ; a Miſchieſ 
that many Farmers are. ſenſible of to their Colt, by 
its cauſing their Men to lie idle for a Cure; for it 
3 their Grain, ſpoiling their Chaff, and ſeed. 


ing their Ground to the Increaſe of its Weed. And 


on the Account of ſuch its diſagreeable Smell it is, that 
HForſcs refuſe to eat the Chaff that is threſhed from 


ſuch tainted Wheat; ſor if Chaff is but little in- 
fected by it, they will not eat it with a good Sto· 


mach. For theſe ſeveral Reaſons, ic is a common 


Sight 
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right on a Marketdlay, to ſee 


Notwithſtanding all I have hitherto written for arm 


Wheat, and to buy that which will pay for being 
kept againſt a rifing profitable Market, by firſt 


ventures upon buy ing Wheat to lay up; and that 
is this; That all Wheat to be bought on this Ac- 


it, to Know whether it be full dry enough to lie 
one, two, three, or more Years in a Granary, with- 
out taking any Hurt: If it is, then ſuch Wheat will 
bite hard and ſhort, as if it had been almoſt parch'd. 
When it is in this Condition, has a plump Body, 
and ſmells ſweet, it may be bought for a complece- 
cured Wheat, that will keep ſound Years together, 


eſpecially if ſuch Store- wheat is made to paſs thro? 
the tall Wire-ſcreen once a Year, to take out and 
diveſt it of all Duſt that may get among it by 
long keeping; and thus, ſuch a well-cured Wheat 
| has been kept good ſeven Years together, as I have 
heard it reported. To this Purpoſe obſerve alſo 


only with the Hand, may dective the Buyer as to 


CON- 


5 


ing a Buyer againſt laying out his Money on bad 


the Purpoſe, to ſee if there be any Soil among it, 
to ſmell if it be any way tainted ; yet there re- 
mains another Thing to be done, before a Perſon 


free of the Breed of Wevils, and all other Damage; 


the following ems : Firſt, Wheat, by feeling it 


its Dryneſs ; but by biting it the Difference is 


count, ſhould be firſt proved by biting a little of 
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awong it; if they End any, they either refuſe 

ſuch Wheat, or buy it at a very low Price; and - 

therefore no tainted Wheat ought to be bought to 

lay up for Store ; no, not even if it has but a ver 

| licele ill Scent belonging to it, leſt” it infects the 
reſt, and hinders it a profitable Sale. Fourthly, 
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Swell ; for in this; Caſe, ite * 40 bits ogy, 
ſmell of the Fire. Thirdiy, Wheat by: 
keeping in the common Way, and doing: ao nan f 
to it than laying it in a Granary, loſeth u 
and Spirit. Fourthly, ie ky: Wötaz uf 
- reckoned to have a thick Skin, is a tough Whear, 
and not ſo 10 la v p- as the better finer 
brown pirky Wheat. is. Fifthly, That, by the 
Noſe, Wheat may be diſcovered, whether it is 

| freſh or Nale-threſhed : If freſh, it will; then: ſmell 
very ſweet z for when juſt out of the Stra, it s 
n its ſweeteſt Condition, and then fitteſt, toi be laid 
up for Store. Sixthly, That, by ſome White 
Wheat is thought to be a more tender Sort than 
either a Brown, a Pirk, a Yellow, or a Red Lam- 
mas, and therefore the more unſit for long keeping 
But what I have here written, may be oy deemed 
a preluſory Diſcourſe to what I have further to ite 
on this Subject of preſerving Wheat ſeveral Years 
in a Granary or Loft, and that in a ſweet and ſound 
Condition; and therefore muſt refer my Reader to 
the Peruſal of my Monthly Books for Auguſt, 
September, October, or November; in one or more 
of which, I intend to publiſh not only one, but 
ſeveral new Ways, to preſerve Wheat ſoeffeCtually, 
that the ſame may be ſold out _= as 1 as i 
was bought! in. | 
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Or to my nite, re jend you in- 


FN « cloſed, ſome Account of the Uſes of my 
new Machine, for the more ſpeedy eaſy culcivating- _ 

ef Land which if (on your Perulal) you find. 
not clearly and properly ſet forth according to my 
Intention (and what J ſajd to you when I ſaw you), 

I beg you will make ſuch Alterations at your Lei- 

ſure, as you ſhall think moſt proper, in order that 


d the ſame may be added to your Monthly Works, 

E as ſoon as you have ſeen and approved of the Ma- | 

8 chine. I intended to have been down with you be- HA; 
d fore now, in order that you might have ſeen one I 
0 of the Machines in Practice; but ſome Part of the | |; 

b, Works happened to be imperfectly done, and am 

re obliged to get it done over again, and which I ex- 


pet will be finiſh*d very quickly; and if there 
ſhould be any thing therein defective, I hope 
(when you and I meet together, and put it in Practice) 
you will be able to repair and amend it, and like- 
wiſe make ſome Improvements thereon. I find the 
Workmen that I employ on this Occaſion are at a 
great Loſs in making the Engine, on account of 
their not knowing what it is intended for; which 1 
do not think adviſeable to let them know, till 
ſuch time as I have the Attorney-General's Report, 
which I hope to have in my Favour in a few Days 
whereby the ſole Property will then become abſo- 

| 5 . lutely 


| | | | the k es of it, I hate 
a great deal to ſay to you when I ſee youu in 
.t& two of three E IRE Methods, 0 


| - | of i it 9 10 ſhall be 9 with 45 055 
RO |} | poſſibl Tan: _Therefore, till we = 1 i 
Vith all Ref 


| To this Monthly Work 1 ſhout: Agog! added 
"Fat fone new Account of Hops, of Bees, of Viper 
| and ſeveral other curious and ſervſoeable Matters 
had I had Room enough for the Purpe |: 188A 
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